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PREFACE. 

At the beginning of the session 1922-23 I 
delivered a series of lectures on the “ Economic 
History of Ancient India” to the students of the 
Kalikata Vidyapith. The Vidyapith is now no 
more and therefore as a token of my humble 
connection with that noble institution I now 
publish these lectures. 

In doing so, I have necessarily to make some 
additions and alterations but these have not 
modified the general scope and plan of the 
lectures. I have avoided on principle all theoretical 
disquisitions throughout this work. It has been 
my aim rather simply to present the facts in a 
connected manner with a view to illustrate, as 
far as possible, the gradual development of the 
economic conditions from the earliest times. I 
have always indicated the sources of my infor¬ 
mation in order that my conclusions may be 
tested with reference to the authorities on which 
they are based. 

A few words must be said regarding the 
dates of the various literary authorities which 
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have supplied the materials for this work. I 
have avoided, as far as possible, all discussions 
about them in the body of the book, as that would 
have disturbed the harmony of the subject 
matter dealt therein. As will be noticed I have 
principally relied upon two classes of works, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist. The principal Brah- 
manical texts, besides the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas are the Dharma-sutras and the Dharma- 
sastras. Of the Samhitas the ltig-Veda is undoubted¬ 
ly the oldest and marks an epoch by itself. Its 
age was subjected to a searching and exhaustive 
scrutiny by Prof. Wintcrnitz whose views have 
nowadays to be accepted. Says he “ It seems more 
probable that the initial date falls in the third rather 
than in the second millenium” (Geschichte 
Indischen Litteratur, Part I. p. 258). Definitely 
later in date are the rest of the Vedas, the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads for which also 
no specific dates can be proposed which command 
general acceptance but they may be roughly 
placed in a period beginning from the middle 
of the second millenium down to the 7th century 
B. 0. As regards the relative chronology of 
the Dharma-sutras and Dharma-sastras, I have 
been guided by the opinions of Jolly. I differ 
from him only about the date of Manusmriti, 
the composition of which I have placed on the 
authority of Btihlor between second century B. 0. 
and second century A. D. (S. B. E. Vol. XXV. 



p. CXVII.). Jolly’s views may be summed up in 
the following tabular form :— 


CB 

c3 

U 

■4-3 

ig 

03 

c3 

a 

CO 

ja 



Texts arranged 
in alphabetical 
order. 

Probale 

date. 

Reference 
to “Reckt 
und Sitte.” 

Apasthamba 

4th or 5th 
Cent. B.C. 

page 3 

Baudhyayana 

5th or 6th 
Cent. B.C. 

page 4 

Gautama 

Do. 

pages 5-6 

Yasistha 

4th or 5th 
Cent. B.C. 

page 7 

Brihaspati 

6th or 7th 
Cent. A.D. 

page 27 

Katyayana 

Do. 

page 28 

Manu-Sipriti 

Not later than 
2nd or 3rd 
Cent. A.D. 

page 16 

Narada 

C. 500 A.D. 

page 32 

Vishnu-Smriti 

Nor earlier 
than 3rd 

Cent. A.D. 

page 7 

Ysjnabalkya 

4th Cent. 

A.D. 

page 21 


Of tbe other Brahmanical texts, the kernel 
of the itemliyana was composed before 500 B.C. 
although tbe most recent portions were not 
probably added till the 2nd cent. B.O. and later 
(Macdonell, Hist, of Sans. Lit. p. 809) while the 
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Mahabharata, very much in its present form 
existed at about 350 A. D. [Macdonell, Hist, of 
Sans. Lit. p. 207 ; Biihler places it between 300-500 
A.D. (Biibler and Kriste, Contribution to tbe 
History of tbe Mahabharata]. As regards tbe date 
of Panini I accept tbe views of Dr. R. G. Bbandarkar 
wbo places him in tbe 7tk century B. C. (Bombay 
Gazetteer 1896, Yol. I. Bart II. p. 111). Tbe 
Arthasastra has been referred by competent 
critics to the time of Chandragupta Maurya 
(320 B. C.) [ Jolly’s article in Z. D. M. G. 
Vol. 67, pp. 19-96 ; It. Shyain Sastri’s Arthasastra 
pp. Y.—XXV.] 

Tbe allusions which tbe jataka stories in 
Buddhist literature contain to social and economic 
conditions have been referred by Fick to tbe time 
of Buddha and by Rhys Davids even to an anterior 
period [ Fick, pp. VI-VII ; Buddhist India, p. 
207.] On tbe authority of these two scholars 
I have assumed 7tb and 6th centuries B.C. to be 
tbe period represented by tbe jatakas. The 
canonical Buddhist texts like tbe Vinaya and 
the Sutta Bitakas have been referred by Olden¬ 
burg and Rhys Davids to about 1th century B. C. 
(S. B. E. vol. XIII. p. XIII; Ibid. Vol. XI. p. X.) 

I beg to point out that I have utilised the 
researches of Professors Zimmer, Macdonell and 
Keith, Drs. Fick and Rhys Davids and Professor 
Hopkins who have dealt with the economic data 
on the basis respectively of the Vedas, the 
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Ja takas and the Epics. I am no less indebted 
to the researches of Mrs. Rhys Davids and Drs. 
RSdha Kumud Mukerji, Ramesli Chandra 
Mazumdar and D. R. Bhandarkar. 

My thanks are due to my friend Babu Rakhohari 
Chatterji, M. A. who has taken infinite pains 
in supplying me with books and journals whenever 
required and to His Honour Lieutenant-general 
Sir Kaiser Shurn Shere Jung Bahadur Rana K. B. E. 
and Major Shivaprotap Tliapa B. Sc., Asst. Director 
of Public Instruction, Nepal, for their kind 
encouragement and sympathy which it is alike my 
pleasure and duty to gratefully acknowledge. 

The method of transliteration followed in this 
work is substantially that of the Indian Antiquary. 


Tribhuban-Chandra College, 


Nepal, 

The ISth October 1934. 
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The Economic History 

OF 

Ancient India. 

The Palaeolithic Age. 

y . . 

“ The pleasant belief of poets that primitive man 

enjoyed in an earthly paradise a golden age free 
from sin, sorrow, want and death finds no support 
from the researches of sober, matter-of-fact science. 
On the contrary, abundant and conclusive evidence 
proves that the earliest man whether in India, 
Europe or elsewhere were rude savages, cowering 
for shelter under rocks or trees or roughly housed 
in caves and huts 99 (Oxford History of India, 
p. 1). He does not know how to pasture cattle, he 
does not know agriculture or manufactures. He 
lives by hunting in the forests or fishing in the 
rivers or by acquiring fruits etc., which grow wild, 
and so he has great difficulty in getting a regular 
supply of food. He knows no private properly 
in land and little division of labour. He was 
ignorant of any metal and even of pottery. He 
was dependent for tools or weapons of all kinds on 
sticks, stones and bones. The sticks of course have 
perished and the bones have shared the same fate 
on account of the white ants. The stone implements 
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laboriously shaped by chipping into forms suitable 
for hammering, cutting, boring and scrapping are 
found in large numbers in many parts of India, 
more specially in the districts along the eastern 
coast. ^The Madras or Chingleput district presents 
“ the most numerous and important traces of 
palaeolithic man known in southern India.” 


The Neolithic Age. 

In the next stage of human advance, men were 
for a long time still ignorant of metals except gold 
and were consequently obliged to continue using 
stone tools. The stone weapons and utensils which 
are specially characteristic of this age are found 
scattered over a much wider area than the more 
rudimentary paloeoliths though mainly in regions 
where the trap rock, used specially in their 
manufacture abounds. They exhibit a remarkable 
variety illustrated by at least a hundred distinct 
types some of which were ground, grooved and 
polished and thus converted into highly finished 
objects adapted to divers purposes. They can be 
studied to special advantage in the Bellary district 
where Foote discovered the site of an ancient factory 
with tools in every stage of manufacture. The 
Neolithic people used pottery, at first hand-made and 
later turned on the potters wheel. They kept 
domestic animals and cultivated tbe Land. They 
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learnt the use of graves which have been discovered 
by Cockburn in the Mir zip ur district, U. P. The 
tombs were surrounded by stone circles. Many 
pre-historic cemeteries exist in the Tinnevelly 
district along the coast of the TamraparnI river, 
the most ancient seat of the pearl and chank or 
conch-shell industry. This connection between the 
early settlements - on the TamraparnI river and the 
pearl-fishery is not an isolated fact. Professor Elliot 
Smith rightly observes ’“Ancient miners in search 
of metals or precious stones or in other cases pearl- 
fishers had in every case established camps to 
exploit these varied sources of wealth and the 
megalithic monuments represent their tombs and 
temples ” (Manchester Memoirs. Vol. 60. Part I. 
1915. p. 29 of reprint). Gold mining was also known 
in this age and a neolithic settlement existed at 
Maski in the Nizam's dominions where the old 
gold-miner's shafts were the deepest in the world. 


The Copper Age. 

As the Neolithic age gradually passed away in 
Northern India, it appears to have given place not 
to an age of Bronze as it did in most parts of 
Europe but to one of Copper. In Southern India 
on the other hand, stone tools were superseded 
directly by iron without any intermediate step. 
Copper implements have been discovered in large 
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numbers in the Central Provinces, Chota Nagpur, 
old beds of the Ganges near Cawnpur and elsewhere. 
Among them are bare and shouldered celts, harpoons, 
spearheads both plain and barbed, axe-lieads, 
swords and an object suggestive of the human 
shape. The last mentioned as well as some of 
the swords which are remarkable for t-heir excessive 
weight and the form of their handles may have 
been used for cult purposes. One hoard of these 
implements which came from Gungeria in the Central 
Provinces contained as many as 424 specimens of 
almost pure metal, weighing in all 829 pounds 
besides 102 ornamental laminae of silver. Such 
a collection comprising as it did, a variety of imple¬ 
ments intended for domestic and other purposes, 
affords evidence enough, as Dr. Smith has remarked, 
that their manufacture was conducted in India on 
an extensive scale; while the distinctive types that 
have been evolved and are represented both in this 
and other finds connote a development that must 
already ha\ c extended over a long period, though 
at the same time, the barbed spear-heads and 
harpoons and flat celts manifestly copied from 
neolithic prototypes bespeak a relatively high anti¬ 
quity. The presence of silver ornaments in the 
Gungeria hoard lias suggested doubts as to its 
remote date but there seems little reason for assuming 
that a race familiar with the difficult metallurgical 
processes by which copper is extracted from its ores 
were incapatte of smelting silver from the rich 
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argintiferous galenas which occur in various locali¬ 
ties. 

Having regard to this development of industry, 
it seems desirable to say a few words Avith regard 
to the condition of currency that* may have 
prevailed in this country before the advent of 
the Aryans. I can quite imagine some doubt 
crossing the minds of most my readers ” says 
Professor I) . It. Bhandarkar “ as to Iioav I could 
even surmise the state of currency in pre-vedic 
India. But Avhat Professor Bidgeway has done 
in regard to the pre-historic or proto-historic 
currency of Greece can also be attempted on a 
modest scale in regard to India, provided we folloAV 
his method Avhich is typically the anthropological 
method.” It is possible to study the various kinds 
of currency in use among the savage tribes of 
various stages of civilisation and compare them 
to the similar ones that were prevalent in India. 
Noav the earliest stage of civilisation is taken to be 
the Hunting stage. No form of currency belonging 
to this stage, such as skins of hunting animals, is 
knoAvn to us from any composition of the Vedic 
period or from any other source. As the Hunting 
stage passess to the* Pastoral and animals are 
domesticated, the animal itself, not its skin, 
becomes the unit of value. The most common 
of such animals in India is the cow which is found 
mentioned in the Rig veda. Thus, there is a hymn 
in this veda (IV. 24. 10.) where Indra i. e„ his 
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image is offerred as a fetish for ten cows and another 
VIII. 1. 5.) where Indra is considered to be so 
invaluable that not a hundered, a thousand or 
even a myriad of cows is thought to be a proper 
price. As the Pastoral develops into the Agricultural 
stage, a number of agricultural products come to 
be used as currency. It is in this agricultural 
stage that commerce is found to develop itself 
and a greater number of objects are found capable 
of being used as measures of value, such as 
garments, coverlets and goat-skins which were 
so employed in the time of the Atharva-Veda 
(IV. 7. 6.). Also mineral products such as cowries 
come to be used first as ornaments and then as 
currency. Thus we see that traces of the various 
circulating . media of these various stages of 
civilisation are clearly found in the Samhita portion 
of the Vedas and that they must have survived 
down to the Vedic epoch from previous stages of 
civilisation. 

We may also note here that there are not one 
or two but many pre-historic symbols to be found 
on the punch-marked coins (c.f. J. B. O. R. S. 
1920, p. 400). Mr. Theobald has observed not less 
than fourteen symbols engraved on the sculptured 
stones of Scotland. There was a time when Fcrgusson 
and archselogists of his kind relegated the rude stone 
implements of Great Bretain and Scotland to the 
Post-Roman period but no archielogist of any repute 
now disputes its pre-historic character. When there- 
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fore we find so many pre-historic symbols occurring 
on the punch-marked coins, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that karshapana coins must have been 
handed down to us from pre-historic times. If any 
further evidence is required, it is furnished by the 
fact, first brought to our attention by Elliot that 
these punch-marked coins '' ‘ have been discovered 
along the ashes of the men who constructed the pri¬ 
mitive tombs known as Pandukulis of the south and 
unearthed from the ruins of buried cities in excava¬ 
ting the head-waters of the Ganges Canal ” (I X O- 
c s i. -15) “ A large horde of these coins ” says he 
elsewhere “ was discovered in September 1807 at the 
opening of one of the ancient tombs known by the 
name of Pandukulis near the village of Chavadi- 
paleiyam in Coimbatore, thus identifying the employ¬ 
ment of this kind of money with the aboriginal race 
whose places of sepulchurc are scattered over every 
part of Southern India (Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, 1858. p. 227). y- 

The recent surprising discoveries by Rai Baha¬ 
dur Daya Bam Salmi at Ilarappa in the Montgo¬ 
mery District of the Punjab and by Babu Bakhaldas 
Banerji at Mohenzo Daro have proved the existence 
.of a new type of coins or tokens and have estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt the fact that five thousand 
years ago the people of Sind and the Punjab were 
living in well-built cities and were in possession of 
a relatively mature civilization with a high stan¬ 
dard of art and craftmanship and a developed 
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system of writing—a civilization as highly deve¬ 
loped and seemingty as widespread as the Sume¬ 
rian culture of Mesopotamia with conclusive 
evidence of a close contact between the two. The 
remains brought to light in these two places in¬ 
clude houses and temples massively built of burnt 
brick and provided with well-constructed water 
conduits covered by marble slabs. The other anti¬ 
quities of equally fascinating interest to the student 
of economic history are a variety of potteries both 
painted and plain, some fashioned by hand and 
some turned on the wheel; terracottas; toys; 
bangles of blue glass paste and shell; knives and 
cores of chert; curious stone rings; dice and a 
number of engraved and inscribed seals bearing 
inscriptions in a hitherto unknown pictographic 
Script. 

The Rig Vedic Age. 

The Aryans of the early hymns of the Rig Veda 
were for the most part pastoral tribes. Pushan was the 
God of the shepherds to whom hymns were addressed 
(Rig Veda I. 12. 1-10). “ Give us wide pastures ” 

was their cry. Not only are there innumerable refer¬ 
ences to grazing hut the pastoral habits of the tribes 
are often described. Horses, kine, sheep and ewes 
are frequently mentioned (Rig X. 91.14; also ibid. 
X. 89. 14). Another hymn (X. 19. 4-6) refers to 
the practice of taking out cattle to the pasturage and 
bringing them back. Tin- stress laid by the poets 
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on the possession of cows is almost pathetic. The 
name of the sacrificial fee Dakshina is explained as 
referring originally to a cow placed on the right hand 
of the singer for reward. The singers delight to 
compare their songs to Indra with the lowing of cows 
to their calves. 

Nevertheless, the agricultural stage has already 
come, for there are also references to agriculture and 
hence to landownership. The land was divided into 
Vastu, Arable land, Pasture and Forests. The Va6tu 
was in individual ownership as was also the 
case with the Vastu of the German Mark. But 
while the arable land in ancient India was in private 
ownership throughout, that in the Mark was at first 
in communal ownership but ultimately in private 
ownership. In the Big Veda, a worshipper prays 
for meadowland to be bestowed on him alone. Again 
a woman prays that something may grow on her 
father's head and on his ploughland. A gambler 
cries that a god has warned him to go and plough 
the ploughland instead of playing with dice which 
leads only to regret as lie looks on the happy homes 
of others. In fact “ wiiming of fields ” or “ conquest 
of fields ” is recognised as the usual aim of battle 
so much as the conquest of cattle. The booty of 
such land conquests was distributed by shares. At 
a Coronation Oath the prayer is “ Grant him the 
kind as share in village, horses and cattle.” Again 
the heads of families casually mentioned as groups 
round the “ active lord of the host ” may possibly 
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imply joint family and joint ownership of land (Rig 
I. 114). In the Rig Veda, we find that when a 
father grew old, he was ousted from his property 
and his sons divided it among themselves. But the 
marriage hymn of the Rig Veda which indicates 
that the man takes his bride home and expects her 
to be mistress of the household which includes her 
father-in-law and brothers-in-law shows that joint 
family was existing side by side. The pasture here 
as in the German Mark was in communal ownership 
while the forest belonged to everybody who cleared 
it off. 

v/boming to the law of inheritance which appears 
from Rig III. 31. 1-2, we find that the father might 
distribute his wealth among his sons (Rig I. 114). 
No will is ever alluded to. In joint families, after 
the father, the elder brother was to feed and protect 
all. Still there was no primogeniture. All the sons 
had a share, though the eldest got a little more than 
the others. In default of a son, the daughter’s son 
was the heir (Rig III. and VII.). The following 
were excluded from inheritance : eunuchs, outcastes, 
bom deaf or dumb or blind, one losing a limb, mad 
man and idiots. They must, however, be maintained 
by the heirs. The sons of such excluded persons 
were, however, capable of inheriting. 

The existence of city-life in this period has been 
denied by Professor Keith and others. References 
have been found by some to iron towns which others 
explain as forts while some have found references to a 
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hundred stone-built towns /Rig IV. 30. 20). Accord¬ 
ing to Keith, however, v< the pur which is often 
referred to and which in later days denotes a town 
was probably no more than a mere earthwork 
fortification. In certain passages, these puras are 
called autumnal and by far the most probable 
explanation of this epithet is, that it refers to the 
flooding of the plains by the rising of the rivers in 
the autumn when the cultivators and the herdsmen 
had to take refuge within the earthworks which at 
other times served as defences against human foes” 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. I). 

Agriculture was already a part of the Vedic 
economy. The very name Arya by which the Aryan 
conquerors have distinguished themselves from the 
aborigines is said to have come from a root (Kristi) 
which means to cultivate (R. C. Dutt’s History of 
Civilisation in Ancient India, p. 35). This meaning 
of Arya is found in Rig. I. 117. 21 [ c. f. also 
Charsana (I. 3. 7) and Krishti (I. 4. 6)]. We learn 
of the use of bulls to draw the plough, of the sowing 
of seeds in the furrows thus made, of the cutting of 
the corn with the sickle, the laying of it in bundles 
on the threshing floor and the threshing and final 
shifting by winnowing. 

Coming to the nature of the grain grown, we find 
that various preparations from Yava (barmy ) called 
, $rat'®T?T, etc., were offered to the gods. That 

Yava was regularly cultivated by the Aryans is 
evident from ^sr (Rig 8. 22. 6) "I 
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have cultivated barley by the help of your plough.” 
Fried Yava was called *rtH, e.g., “ ^^1 

l” From Jft*t we have probably 
got our «rt3F, rice which is mentioned in Artharva 
Veda (Vedic Index. I. 398). Yava is hence called 
i It is also called (grown in a cold 

climate). That wheat was not produced in this 
period will be evident from the following “ 

cm^tl I ” It is said that 

“sacrifices are to be offered with l In the absence 
of things recommended, things like them may be used 
e.g., cfltqp (wheat) for Yava, for ;ftf3 I * This 
shows that wheat and *ttf% were produced long after 
the cultivation of barley and tflf? > Sugarcane was 
cultivated in this period. is the Vedic name 

for a species of big grass. From this is derived 
the general name of sugarcane (Bharat!, 
Kartik, 1320 B. S.). The origin of sugarcane is thus 
described in the Purlinas :— 

I'®!: 

“ When the Sun was drinking nectar, a few drops 
fell from his lips and from these •ftfsr, *ft3h and 
i'Sfj are born. For 1 his, sugar, the essence of sugar- 
cam' is a very good thing and a favourite of the Sun. 
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For this, it is regarded as sacred and offered in 
and £?<t <313 | ” The fact that sugarcane is related in 
its origin to the Sun and is his favourite shows that 
sugarcane was discovered along with the worship 
of the Sun in Central Asia. The antiquity of 
sugarcane is well-proved by the evidences of Compa¬ 
rative Philology. Professor Eagozin in his Yedic 
India (p. 33, foot-note) says Latin Saccharum, 
Slavic Sakhar, German Zucher, Italian Zucchero, 
Spanish Azucor, French Sucre, English Sugar, not 
to mention of Arabic S ukkar and Persian Shakar ”.) 
Professor Eagozin believes that Sugarcandy (fafsf) is 
a slight corruption of Sanskrit l 

We find innumerable references to Soma plant 
from which was extracted a kind of juice used as 
sacrificial drink. “It stands, however, to reason that 
the extraordinary preeminence which it acquired 
for religious purposes can hardly have been attained 


except through its original popular character ; and 
it is difficult to resist the impression that the Soma 
was at first a popular drink in their homes when 
the Yedic Aryans entered India and that in India 
itself they found no plant which precisely coincided 
with that whence the Soma had been first produced 
and so were compelled to resort to substitutes or to 
use the original plant after it had been brought 
from a gr 'at distance and had thus lost its original 
flavour ” (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I). 

Besides agriculture, the Aryans of this period 
had an eye on the preservation and utilisation of 
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forests. They regularly prayed that the plants 
and trees would be endowed with sweetness so 
that they might conduce to the benefit of the 
people— 


“<8 faw<rs i 

’Tfofal I! 

'Q w. i 

f^sl II 

CA 1 ^ I 

«<r^ m h 

« ^ /« ^ii ” 


The various useful plants and trees mentioned 
in the Vcdic hymns are :—(1) and 

(probably ^mi) (2) (^t*ft*, a medicinal 

plant) (3) ('5Tt'S[Pi^|' a medicinal tree) (4) 

(a cow after drinking its juice will give 
a larger quantity of milk. Lac was also produced 
from this tree) (5) or (irtfg) (6) ’51# 

('sjt*^) (7) ^^1 or SH|*1 (Blyxa Octranda) 

(8) (a medicinal plant) (9) (10) 

(ginger) (11) (*lfon) (12) (^?) 

(12) (*t*11) (13) (a perfumed plant) 

(14) (a plant used as a medicine for all kinds 
of diseases and is grown on the Himalayas) 

(15) s?!*® (Terminatia Arjunoya) (16) («Tt«T <£*1 

^1 *rm ^<si) (i7) (is) (19) (20) 

(used nowadays for purifying sugar) (21) (*fe) 

(22) SJfram (?fe) (23) ^19 (c^nt?) (24) ?f*F (’(tf^) 
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(25) (26) (27) (Hemp) (28) (f*fTp) 

(29) »fsJt (its juice says when applied on 

the body would deprive the skin of its hair) (30) 
(its juice was used for poisoning the heads 
of arrows) (31) (its juice was used for similar 

purposes c.f. stints) (32) (used for manufac¬ 
turing intoxicating drinks) (33) (used for 

similar purposes in the absence of Soma plant 
says Satapatha Brahmana) (34) (Colosanthes 

Indica; it was used in the construction of tyres 
for carts). 

Bor the improvement of vegetation and agricul¬ 
ture, watercourses were dug out (Rig X. 68. 1). 
and in fact canals are mentioned in Rig X. 99. 4 
while wells for purposes of irrigation are mentioned 
in Rig X. 25. Water was raised out of wells by 
means of well-wheels called Ghati-Chakra or 
Araghatta and used for fields and drinking 
(RigX. 25. 4; X. 93. 13). In the Rig Veda, the 
plough and the ploughshare are objects of divine 
worship. One hymn (Rig IV. 57) is addressed to a 
deity vaguely personified as the lord who presides 
over the fields, he being prayed to direct the plough 
straight into the furrow, to keep the land sweet, 
so that the husbandman may cheerfully drive the 
oxen with his goad. 

Despite this emphasis upon and care for 
agriculture, famines were uot unknown. In 
Rig III. 8 a prayer is offered to drive away famine. 
In Rig III. 53 Sasarhari is said to have dispelled 




a famine. In Rig VIII. 118 a prayer is offered 
to save tLe people from the jaws of famine. In 
Rig VIII. 55 and X. 42 Indra is invited to set 
the people free from famine. 

As regards the arts and crafts of this period, 
scholars differ. 'Professor Kaegi in his Introduction 
to the Rig Veda says “ In arts the race still stood 
on the lowest stage ” (p. 40); while Professors 

Sagozin and ^Macdonell hold the opposite view. 
According to Macdonell “ already in this period 
specialisation in industry had begun The art 
of weaving waa sufficiently well-known in this 
period. There is a reference to weaving in Rig 
X. 120. 1 and YI. 9. 2. In Rig I. 105. 8 we find 

* f*W1 Wo 

C^tl” 

* “Just as a mouse cuts a thread, so oh 
/sorrow is cutting me to the quick ”. Sayan in his 
commentory on the verse says that as was 

applied on the weaver’s thread, it became the 
delicious food of mice. From Rig I. 140. 1., 
I. 152. 1., II. 14. 3., IX. 8. 6., IX. 96. 1 etc., 
it is evident that a large number of coverlets were 
used for altars. In Rig V. 29. 15 nice dresses 
are mentioned : I ” In another hymn 

(Rig X. 11. 4) we find “ • In 

Rig VIII. 46. 33 we hear of a well adorned maid¬ 
servant. Garments w’ere j- morally manufactured 
from the wool of sheep (Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
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Texts, pp. 462ff.) In Rig X. 2G. 6 we find a 
reference to weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool. 
Warf was tantu, woof was beman and loom was 
, called tasara. Linen corselets are mentioned 
in Rig I. 31. 15 and in V. 101. 8 as also silken 
cloth which was called | There is no mention 
of cotton but Professor Muir is of opinion that 
cotton was known in this period. Professor Ragozin 
observes. The Aryan settlers of Northern India 
bad already begun at an amazingly early period 
to excel in the manufactures of the delicate 
tissue which has ever been and is today doubtless 
incomparably great in perfection, one of their 
industrial glories—a fact which implies cultivation 
of cotton-plant or tree” (Vedic India, p. 306). 

Some historians are of opinion that the Indians 
upto the invasion of Alexander the Great did not 
know the use of any other garment save a Dlmti 
and a Chaddar. (Muir’s O. S. T. Yol. V. p. 462). 
Mr. Watson in his Textile Manufactures and Pron 
fossor C. V. Vaidya in his History of Modimval 
Hindu India pp. 89-90 of Yol. I. hold the same 
opinion. But it is inconceivable that the richer folk 
would be content with wearing Dhuti and Chaddar 
for all times. (Indo-Aryans Vol. I. p. 177). In fact, 
we find references in the llig Veda to the art of 
sewing. (Wilson’s Rig Veda Vol. II. p. 280 and 
IY. p. 60). As a result, we find a large variety 
of dress worn by the Vedic Aryans. Thus, the inner 
garment was called sflft (Atharva Veda VIII. 2. 
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16. Over it was worn cloth or and above 

all was worn (Rig I. 140. 9). Other names 

of this arc sr** and cgftfH i When engaged 

in sacrificial ceremonies a silken under-Larmont 
called was worn. was used for adorning 

the lie id (Rig X. 85.8). Its exact meaning is not 
known. Roth thinks that it was a corruption of 
'"SR 9 !*! = ^ + *T*f and hence hair-tape or hair-net 
(Rig YI. 53. 9 and I. 173. 6.). Professor Bloomfield 
(Hymn of the Atharva Veda pp. 538-39) takes 
it to mean the coverlet for women, ^^1 | (The 
existence of these various kinds of garments 
presupposes the art of tailoring and gives the lie 
direct to the theory that it was introduced by the 
Muhammadans in India!) We may add that Col. 
Medoys Taylor has observed that a figure in the 
Ajanta caves was adorned with nice indigenous 
garments which were similar to those of Greak style 
(Edinburg Review. July, 1867). We further find from 
Amarkosha that the manufacturers of sewn cloths are 
called and in later times formed a caste by 

themselves. They were born of a Yaisya father and 
a Sudra mother. They still exist in Benares as a 
separate tribe and have been noticed by Mr. Sherring 
in his Hindu Castes and Tribes of Benares. Eemale 
weavers are referred to in Rig II. 3. G., II. 38. 4 
and VI. 9 2; while there is a fling at spinsters who 
spin out thread in ignorance in Rig X. 71. 9. To 
women is also ascribed the plaiting of mats from 
grass or reeds. 
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The worker in metal smelted ore in the furnace 
(Rig Y. 0. 5 ; VII. 2. 4), using the wing of a bird 
i in the place of bellows to fan the flame. Kettles, 
pans and various other domestic utensils were made 
of the metal (Rig V. 19. 27, 30, 33, 52, 54, 55, 
and VI. 2. 27, 4G, 47, 48). Soma cup made of ham¬ 
mered metal is also mentioned (Veclic Index I. 
p. 140). Coats of mail for war (Rig VI. 75. 1), 
golden coloured mail (Rig IV. 53. 2), helmets of 
gold (Rig II. 3 k 3), spears and weapons bright with 
gold (Rig V. 52. G), were manufactur'd besides 
arrows, quivers, spears and daggers (Rig V. 57. 2). 
Rig IV. 39. 4. refers to armour for the shoulders or 
arms, perhaps a shield. A javelin (rispti) is com¬ 
pared to lightning in Rig V. 52. G, and V. 54. 11. 
Also sword or battle-axe is so compared. 3000 mailed 
warriors are referred to in Rig VI. 27. 6. Sharp- 
edged swords are mentioned in Rig VI. 47 10. 
Arrows were of two kinds—one is poisoned and has 
a head of horn, the other is copper, bronze or iron- 
headed (Vedic Index). Feathered, sharppointed shafts 
are described in Rig VI. 46. 31. Gold breastplates, 
anklets and crowns were manufactured (Rig A . 54. 
1), as also gold chains and trappings for horses (Rig 
V. 54. 11; IV. 2. 8; IV. 37. 4). Razors and 
scissors are referred to in Rig VIII. 4. 16 and X. 


142. 4. • 

Among the ornaments of the period we find 
(Rig X. 85. 8) for the head. According to Zimmer, 
it means peacock and therefore it must ha\ c been 
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an arch-like ornament, in Rig V. 19. 3 ) 

was an ornament of the neck. (Rig I. 160. 10), 
was a gold ornament worn on the breast. has 
been compared to the sun so that it was probably 
round in shape. It was hung on the breast by 
means of a chain which was called (Satapatha 

Brulnnana VI. 7. 1 . 7). Another ornament was 
I According to Roth it was of three kinds— 
(*) an ornament for the legs like ^ (Rig V. 54 . n) 
(ii) an ornament for the arms or hands like ^t^Tl or 
(Rig I. 66 . 9) (in) ring (Rig I. 168. 3 ). 

Another ornament was called (Rig X. 85. 6 ). 

Its nature is not known. was either pearl or 

diamond (Rig I. 33. 8 ). It was worn on the neck 
in Rig I. 122. 14) by means of a thread 
(Panchabimsha Brahinana XX. 16. 6 ). According 
to commentator ^Tst% ( 7 . 23) 

Nf«| In Rig IX. 42. 2 and X. 39. 14, we 
are told that daughters should be married adorned 
with fine dress and ornaments. Even bride-grooms 
used ornaments and perfumes. (Rig. 60. 4 .) 

Thus it is evident that the metal industry was in 
a highly developed state but “it is however, still 
uncertain ” says Mr. Macdonell what that metal 
which was called ayas (^) was.” Prom Atliarva 
Veda X. 3. 17 and even Rig V. 25 the sense of iron 
for ^ is certain. But from White Yajur Ve la 
(18. 12 ) we find reference to six different kinds 
of rentals (fran? 

4^)-Hero pit* (iron) i s differentiated 
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from In any case if on the authority of 

Athava X. .‘5. 17 and Rig V. 23, the use of iron is 
certain in that age, copper is conceivable and bronze 
quite likely (Yedic Index I. p. 32). 

The worker in wood constructed carts, chariots 
for war and the race, b ats and ships (Rig' III. 53. 
1); VI. 2. 11; IV. 10. 20). He was carpenter, 
joiner and wheel-wright in one and the wood of 
(colosantbes Indica) was his great favourite in 
the construction of wheels. War chariots and war- 
drums are mentioned in Rig VI. 47. 26 and VI. 47. 
29. The fashioning of chariots was a frequent 
source of metaphor, the poet comparing his own 
skill to that of the wheel-wright. Out of '5j#| plant, 
the sacrtlicial thread was made as also the 
which was lienee called csrfaff | 
v Liquor was manufactured from the Soma plant 
and in its absence from and Rig. I. 191. 

10 . tells of the vinter’s house and of the wine-skins 
kept within. The process of preparing the Soma 
drink is described in Rig XI. 66. 2-13., IX. 108. 3., 
IX. 110. 8 and IX. 113.9. Rig VIII. 58. 11 refers 
to all the gods as being intoxicated. Probably the 
Indo-Aryan worship of Indra was a Bacchanalian 
feast when the Aryans used to drink deep. But the 
popular drink was evidently the Sura which was 
probably distilled from grain. It. was extremely 
intoxicating and tin 1 priests regarded it with dis¬ 
approval. In one hymn, mention is made of men 
made arrogant by the sura, reviling the gods, while 
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another couples it with anger and dicing as the 
cause of sin. 

The leather-worker and the tanner are mentioned 
(Muir’s O. S. T. pp. 462 if.). Skin vessels for wine 
(Rig I. 191. 10) and for curds (Rig VI. 48. 18) arc 
mentioned. 

Although the Rig Veda contains many allusions 
to mansions of thousaud pillars (Rig II. 41. 5 and 
V. 62. 6), we have no extant remains of any archi¬ 
tectural works of this period. The arts of painting 
and sculpture were not cultivated in this period, for, 
there is no allusion to them in the hymns of the 
Rig Veda. 

The question now presents itself as to the extent 
to which in the period of the Rig Veda the^caste 
system had been developed and stood as a barrier 
against the mobility of labour. The orthodox Hindu 
holds that the caste system is of divine appointment 
and that it had existed for all time. But the sacred 
books themselves when they are studied historically, 
supply evidence both of its origin and of its growth. 
The Mahabharata Sunti Parba says J '~'“ At first there 
was no caste.” The distinction between the colour 
(barna) of the Aryan conquerors and that of the 
conquered aboriginal tribes first formed the basis of 
caste (Rig I. 100. 18). The question is thus, 

narrowed down to the consideration of the arguments 
for and against the view that among the Aryans them¬ 
selves caste divisions were appearing. Messrs. Muir 
(O. S. T. Vol. I pp. 239 ff), Zimmer (Altiudischen 
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Lebcn pp. 185—203) Weber (Indische Studicn 
Vo!. X. pp. 1 ff), have denied the existence of caste 
in any form in this period. Professor Max Muller 
says “ [f then with all the documents before us, wo 
ask the question, does caste as we find in Mann and 
at the present day form part of the most ancient 
religious teaching of the Vedes ? we can answer 
with a decided * No. (Chips from a German Work¬ 
shop Vol. II. p. 307, 1867 edition). Weber in his 
History of Sanskrit Literature also hold the same 
view and says “there are no castes as yet, the people 
are still one united whole and bear but one name 
that of Visas (Eng. Trans, p. 38). But Messrs. 
Geldner (Vedische Studien Vol. II. p. HO) and 
Oldenburg (Z. D. M. G. Vol. LI. pp. 267 ff.), hold 
the opposite view. It has been argued that the 
warriors of the community were the agricultural 
and industrial classes and the priesthood was not vet 
hereditary. Any person who distinguished himself 
for his genius or virtue or who for some reason was 
deemed specially receptive of divine inspiration 
could be a priest. And the growth of the caste 
system was the result of the complication of life 
duo to the further penetration of tho Aryans from 
the Punjab to the East. To resist the sudden incur¬ 
sion or to crush the attempts at rebellion of the 
aborigines, the petty tribal princes formed the 
nucleus of a standing armed force while tho indus¬ 
trial and agricultural population relying on the 
protection of the warrior class, abandoned tho use 
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of arms. Together with the growth in the size of 
kingdoms and the increasing complexity of civili¬ 
sation, the simple ritual of an earlier period when 
the King himself could sacrifice for his people, grew 
to an extent which rendered this impracticable, while 
at the same time, the idea grew up that upon the 
faithful and exact performance of the rites depended 
the result of battle. The result was the growth of 
a priesthood, a warrior class and of a third the 
artisan and the cultivator sharply distinguished from 
one another and strictly hereditary. But the later 
origin of this development is proved by the fact 
that it took place not in the Punjab, the home of 
the Rig Ycda but in the Middle country whose 
geographical isolation favoured the evolution of 
this peculiar social system. A student of the Rig 
Ycda, without knowledge of historial facts might 
reasonably presume that the Indus basin w r here the 
Aryans first settled in India would bo the Holy land 
of Hinduism. The Rishis never tire of singing the 
praises of the mighty Indus with its tributary 
streams (c. f. Nadi-stuti in X. 75). The combined 
testimony of the Ri takas and the Greek authors 
proves that in the fourth century B. C. Taxila 
in the N. W. Punjab was still a centre of Vedic 
learning. But the strange fact is that orthodox 
Hindus regard the wdiole Punjab between the Indus 
and the Sutlej as impure land unfit for the 
residence of strict votaries of Pharma. The reason 
apparently is that the N. W. territories continued 
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to bo overrun by successive swarms of "ioFeigners 
from Central Asia who disregarded the Brahmins 
with the result that the original inhabitants of the 
Punjab intermixed with these barbarian conquerors, 
imbibed their outlandish practices and did not follow 
the strict caste system. 

While there is much truth in this view, it must 
be admitted that it exaggerated the freedom of the 
Rig Veda from caste. For the term 4 Brahmana 1 
c son of a Brahma ’ seems to show that the priest¬ 
hood was normally hereditary. We are told that 
there is a case of a King exercising tho functions of 
a domestic priest and sacrifying himself for his 
people but the alleged case, that of Devapi rests 
only on the assertion of a commentator of a hymn 
(X. 98) in which Devapi appears that he was origin¬ 
ally a King. Even, however, if this was tho case, 
it must be remembered that oven after the complete 
establishment of the caste system it was still the 


privilege of Kings to exercise some priestly function 
such as that of the study of the naturo of the 
Absolute, a practice ascribed to them in the Upa- 
nishads. The arguments regarding the warrior class 
rest on a misunderstanding. Even in tho latest 
Yedic epoch, we have no ground to suppose that 
there was a special class which reserved its energies 
for war alone and that tho industrial population and 
the agriculturists allowed the fate of their tribe to 
he decided by contest between warrior-bands but the 
Hig Veda certainly knows of a ruling class, the 
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Kshatriya and the Yedic Kingship was normally 
hereditary, so that we may well believe that even 
then there existed, though perhaps in embryo, a class 
of nobles who are aptly named in the term of the 
Purushasuhta hymn (Rig X. 90), Rajayanas, as being 
4 men of Kingly family. 5 

But Ibis Purusha-sukta hymn though commonly 
supposed to be “ the only passage in the Rig Veda 
which enumerates the four castes,” has nothing to do 
with caste. The hymn has for its subject a cosmogony, 
a theory of creation. It tells of the creation of all 
things from the sacrifice of a fabulous monster-man 
or Purusha, his severed limbs giving birth to the 
world. As pointed out by Mr. Andrew Lang (Myth, 
Ritual and Religion, Vol. I. p. 24-3) the same primi¬ 
tive mode of accounting for creation is found in 
the Norse legend, where the earth, the seas, water, 

' mountains, clouds 'and firmament are formed by 
dividing up the body of the Giant Ymir. So also in 
the Chaldron story a monster-woman is devidod in 
twain by Bel to form the heavens and earth. The 
game story runs through the myths of the Iroquois 
in N. America as well as through those of Egypt 
and Greece. The Yedic story which runs close to 
those of other folk differs from thorn according 
to some scholars in this that it goes on to add 
that from Purusha also sprang the four castes 
or classes of people. But Mr. V. A. Smith has 
rightly observed Both the Brahmin and fire 
come from Purusha*s mouth, just as the servile man 
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or Siidra and earth both proceed from his feet. 
No suggestion of the existence of caste-groups is 
made. Mankind is simply and roughly classified 
under four heads according to occupation, the more 
honourable profession being naturally assigned to the 
more honourable symbolical origin. It is absurd 
to treat the symbolical language of the poem as a 
narrative of supposed facts ’) (Oxford History of 
India, p. 36.) v/ This is an attempt ” says Mr. It. W. 
Frazer (Literary History of India, p. 25), “ to force 
an antiquity for a social system by connecting it 
with an undeniably ancient legend.” 

Thus though there were Kings and sacrificial 
priests though there were warriors and the great 
body of the people, cultivators, artisans or dealers in 
merchandise, the people were not tied down to the 
rigidity of a caste system whence hereditary occupa¬ 
tion was allotted to the members. One poet (Hig 
IX. 112. 3). tells us that although he is the composer 
of the hymn lie sings, yet his father was a physician 
while his mother ground grain between mill-stones, 
proving merely that in the economy of this period 
there was mobility of labour. The existence of 
this freedom of movement from one occupation to 
another would lead to dignity of labour. And as a 
matter of fact we find the Vedic Itishis themselves 
preparing sacrificial posts and altars. The Rig Veda 
also records instances of Sudra Kings.. The worker 
in wood had clearly the place of honour, nee led as 
ho was to produce the war chariots, the ships and 
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boats for trade and carts for agricultural purposes. 
It is interesting to note that the cultivators, artisans 
and handicrafts-men are in no way regarded as 
inferior members of the community. Mr. Baden 
Powell (in his Indian Village Community, 1890 and 
Village Communities in India, 1899) assumes that 
the Aryans had their lands cultivated by the con¬ 
quered aborigines but the Big Veda unquestionably 
describes a society "which is not dependent on such 
servile labour and in which the ordinary tasks of life 
arc carried out by the freemen of the tribe. 

We have seen that Rig Vedic Society was suffi¬ 
ciently settled to admit of a high development in 
the various arts and crafts and the products of 
these industries must have, therefore, led to an im¬ 
mense volume of trade in them. The trade was 
Carried on inside the country along the land and 
river-routes but scholars are divided in their opinion 
as to whether this trade was carried on across the 
seas to foreign lands. Macdonell, llagozin and 
Hopkins hold that the Aryans of the Punjab were 
unacquainted with the sea. Mr. Keith observes in 
the Cambridge History of India (VoL I. p. 101). 

^* The Vedic Indian seems to have been very little 
of a navigator.” Mr. Frazer remarks “ It is doubt¬ 
ful if the early Aryans ever knew the ocean. The 
coas of water they mention may have referred to 
the wide stretching Indus.” (Literary History o? 
India, p. 29). Mr. Macdonell also identifies the 
Veelern Gamudra with the Indus. But then what 
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about the Purba or eastern Samudra which also 
we find? Further the Rig Veda speaks of the 
Four Samudras. AVe shall now adduce evidences 
from the Rig Veda which in Buhler’s opinion (Ori¬ 
gin of tlie Bralnni Alphabet, p. 84) ^ prove the 
early existence of the complete navigation of the 
Indian Ocean and of the trading.voyages of Indians.” 
One hymn (Rig. I. 25. 7) represents varuna hav¬ 
ing a full knowledge of the ocean-routes along 
which vessels sail. Another hymn (Rig. I. 56.2) 
speaks of merchants who frequent every part of 
the sea in pursuit of gain. Another hymn (Rig. I. 
48.3) mentions merchants sending out ships to 
foreign countries under the influence of greed. 
Rig IV. 55.3. refers to a prayer to the sea by 
people desirous of wealth, before undertaking a 
voyage. 

Mr. Keith has observed “ The use of boats or 
probably dug-outs for crossing rivers was known 
but the simplicity of their construction is adequate¬ 
ly shown by the fact that the paddle alone was 
used for their propulsion. There is no mention of 
rudder or anchor, mast or sails, a fact which in¬ 


cidentally negatives the theory that the A r edic 
Aryans took any part in occan-shipping. ,, (Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, A r ol. I. p. 101). But we 
can point out that the Rig A eda has no prohibi¬ 
tion against sea-voyages ; on the contrary it has 
distinct allusions to them. The Vedio ships were 
not simple in their construction as thei'e is a 
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reference in Rig I. 116.3 to a ship with one 
hundred oars. Moreover, the people crossed the 
main, not only for trade but also for pleasure 
trips and warlike purposes. We find a reference 
to a naval expedition to the distant islands sent 
by Tugra, the R : shi King under his son Bhujya 
in Rig I. 163.3 and 5. That these ships were 
started skilfully on the high seas is proved by 
Rig VII. 88.3 and 4 in which Vasistha who went 
out for a pleasant trip says “When I and Varuna 
both boarded the ship, she was far out into the 
sea and made good progress; then the vessel tossed 
about and we were pleased with the tossings. The 
great Varuna made Vasistha board the ship on an 
auspicious day. Vasistha also prayed to that mighty 
mass of waters. Thus passed away day and 
night.” Referring to this passage even Messrs. 
Macdonell and Keith observe' “ It is not easy to 
refuse to recognise here the existence of longer 
vessels with many oars and for sea-voyages (Vedic 
Index, I. 462.). Rig I. 56.2 says. “ As merchants 
desirous of wcath surround the sea, so do the priests 
surround Indra.” Here the use of the theme by 
way of a simile seems to show that sea-vovages 
were not a rare occurrence but fairly well known 
to the public at large. 

This maritime trade was carried on with 
Babylon. Assyria, Elam, Judaea, Egypt and 
Arabia. Prom the accounts of the earliest historio¬ 
graphers wc learn that Navigation made its first 
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efforts ori the Mediterranean Sea and on the 
Persian Gulf. These seas lay open the continents 
of Europe, Asia and Africa and washing the shores v 
of the most fertile and the most early civilised 
countries, seemed to have been destined by Nature 
to facilitate their communication with one another. 
We find accordingly that the first voyages of the 
Egyptians and the Phoenicians were made in the 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas. Their trade was, 
however, not long confined to the countries 
bordering on these seas. By acquiring early 
possession of the ports on the Arabian Sea, they 
extended the sphere of their commerce and are 
represented to have opened up communications 
by sea with India. Dr. Day remarks. “ The 
beginnings of these sea-voyages are lost in the 
obscurity of the past. We know that they were 
highly developed by 1500 B. C., when Sidon was 
the leading city and that they did not cease to 
extend when the primacy of Phoenician cities passed 
to Tyre.” (History of commerce). 

It is a well-known fact that the Phoenician trade 
had three branches viz Arabian-Indian, Egyptian 
and the Assyrio—Babylonion. We are here 
chiefly concerned with the first. This trade began 
in the 13th century B. C. According to some 
scholars the Pani of Rig Veda is Latin Pooni = 
Phoenicians i. e.> a trading people. They were a 
clan of Asuras whose chiefs Vitra and the Vala 


Were defeated in a fight with the Devas and were 
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therefore, ousted from the north. They, therefore; 
finally settled on the Levant. Their new colony 
was called Poni—desh, Lat. Finidis = Phoenicia. 
The Phoenicians are described by the classical 
writers of Europe as faithless, treacherous and 
deceitful—a description quite in unision with the 
Yedic account. (Vide Rig Veda I. 35. 5 ; III. 51. 
14; VII. G. 3.). These Phoenician traders would 
come to India by the Red Sea route and also by 
the caravan route from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean coast of Syria. Several 
good harbours of the Arabian Sea were seized by 
the Phoeriicions from the Idumeans. But the 
distance from Tyre to these ports being very great, 
they afterwords occupied the nearest Mediterranean 
port called Rhinocolura. Thither were taken over¬ 
land all the articles to be reshipped to Tyre. 
(Robertson’s Disquisition on Ancient India, 
1792. pp. 7—8)/ Dr. Royle says “ Long before 
the Persians had made themselves masters of 
Babylon (531 B. C.) the Phcenicions had 
established themselves for pearl-fishery and the 
Indian trade on the isles of Tylos and Aradus, 
the modern Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf.” 
(Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. 122.) 
The 27th chapter of Ezekiel gives a list of the 
articles of Phoenician commerce brought from 
various countries. Among these, “ ivory and 
ebony could only have been procured in Dedan 
from India, for there were no elephants in Arabia ” 
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(Historians History of the world, Yol. II. pp. 336-37). 
India according to classical scholars was throughout 
famous for ivory and ebony (c. f. Strabo XV. 37; 
Theophrastus quoted by McCrindlo in his “ India 
As described by^Olassioal authors” p. 46; Virgil 
Georgies I. 57. “ India sends ivory ” II. 116—117, 

‘^India alone produces black ebony” Horace’s 
Odes I. 31. The author of the Periplus also 
mentions logs of ebony being exported from 
Berygaza.) Moreover, Comparative Philology tells 
us that Karpasos, Carbasus, Hebrew Karpas, Eng. 
Cam as = Sans. Karpas (cotton); Piper, Eng. pepper = 
bans. pippala. Zingibery = Eng. ginger = Sans. 
"Sringa-wera. Agallachun or legnum agulia = Sansl 
agnru. Sandalam = Sans. Chandana. Nardus, Eng. 
Nard = Sans. Naiad*. Kassiteros (Homer) = Sans, 
lvnstira (tin). Beryl = Baidurya. Tamarind = Tamar- 
i bend = Sans, tintiry. Aurum = Swarm i in (gold). 
[ Vide Gotz quoted in Encycl. Biblica. Vol. IV. 
Article on Trade and commerce]. According to 
Sir George Bird wood (Industrial Arts of India 
pp. 263—61) the articles like silver vase mentioned 
by Homer in II. XXIII. lines 865-70 and the costly 
garment offered by Hecuba to Minerva as a 
propitiatory gift mentioned in II. VI. lines 358—67 
though produced in later times in Sidon itself, came 
originally from India. 

The fortunes of the Phoenicians soon roused in 
the neighbouring Jews a spirit of emulation. Under 
David aud Solomon they wore groat friends of the 
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Phoenicians under Hiram (980-917 B. 0.) and this 
close friendship produced their combined commercial 
enterprise. This Jewish trade with India is proved 
by several allusions in the Bible itself. Thus we 
are told that Solomon founded a sea-port at Ezion- 
Geber in S92 B. 0. ( I. Kings IX. 26 ). Prom 
Ezion-Geber the ships of Solomon sailed under 
the guidance of the mariners of Hiram for distant 
lands (I. Kings IX. 27). According to Professor 
Ball (Article on “ A Geologist’s contribution to the 
History of Ancient India in I. A. for August, 1881) 
some of the stones in the breast-plate of the high 
priest in the Mosaic period (1491-1450 B. 0.) may 
have come from the far East and India was famous 
for precious stones. Tn the days of Solomon 
(1015 B. C.) there could be supplied from India 
alone ivory, garments, armour, spices and peacocks. 
In the Book of Ezekiel which dwells on the 
commerco of Tyre we find ivory a particularly 
Indian product. The existence of Dravidian 
words in the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles of the Old Testament shows that 
Indians, specially those of the south carried on their 
commercial relations with the Hebrew people and 
the words concerned formed the chief articles of 
trade between them. Thus, the Hebrew word for 
peacock in the Book of Kings is tuki and in the 
Chronicles also is Tuki, while the old poetic 
Tamil Malayalam name of the peacock is tokoi (Dr. 
Caldwell’s A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
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Languages, p. 91). The Bayern Jataka also refers 
to peacocks as Indian exports to Babylon. Again 
Hebrew ahalim or ahaloth which means fragrant 
wood and is also called aloes in Proverbs VII. 17 etc. 
is derived from the Tamil Malayalam form of the 
word nghil. Again, almug = Tamil Valgu. Ape = 
Hebrew Koph = Sans. Kapi. Prom these evidences 
we find that Rev. T. Poulkos (Ind. Ant. VIII) is 
right when he says “ The fact is now scarcely to be 
doubted that the rich oriental merchandise of the 
days of King Hiram and King Solomon had its 
starting place in the sea-ports of the Dekhan ” I)r. 
Caldwell has reached the same conclusion and says 
It seems probable that Aryan merchants from the 
mouth of the Indus must have accompanied the 
.Phoenicians and Solomon’s servants in their voyages 
down the Malabar coast towards Ophir (wherever 
Opliir may have been) or at least have taken part 
in the trade ” (A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, p. 122.). The Jewish trade 
with India lasted a little over a century, for when the 
fleet of Jehoshaphat, fifth in descent from Solomon, 
which had started on a voyage to Tarskis, was 
destroyed, the Jewish commercial spirit cooled down. 

Again, according to Wilkinson (Ancient Egyp- 
tious II. 237) the presence of indigo, tamarind-wood 
and other Indian products found in the tombs of 
Egypt shows India’s trade-relations with the land 
of the Pharoahs. This opinion is further supported 
ky another erudite scholar, tho Rev. T. Poulkos who 
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in a learned article in the Indian. Antiquary Yol. 
VIII comes to the same conclusion and says “with a 
very high degree of probability some of the most 
esteemed of the spices which wore carried into Egypt 
by the Midiantish merchants of Genesis XXXV11. 

25, 28 and by the sons of the Pharoah Jacob (Genesis 
XLIII) had been cultivated in the spice-gardens of the 
Dekhan.” The evidences of Comparative Philology 
corroborates this view, Thus Egyptian ebu = Italian 
ebur = Sans, ebha-danta = Eng. ivory. Eng. Apc = 
Egyptian Kafu = Sans. Kapi = Hebrew Ivoph. 

Mr. Pococke, however, goes too far and adduces 
evidences of the colonisation of Africa from N. W. 
India and the Himalayan provinces. Eirstly, from 
the provinces and rivers deriving their names from 
the great rivers of Indiay^ 1 Eor about tenjmiles bel w 
Attock ” says a critic, “ the Indus has a clean deep 
and rapid current; but for about a hundred mites 
further down to Kalabagh it becomes *an enormous 
torrent. The water hei’o lias a dark lead colour and 
hence the name Nilab or Blue river given as well to the 
Indus as to a town on its bank about twelve miles 
below Attock.” According to another writer “ Aboa- 
sin (a classical name for the Indus) gave its name to 
Abyssinia in Africa.” Secondly, from the towns and 
provinces of India or its Northern frontiers ; thirdly, 
from the ruling- chiefs named llamas' (c. f. lt-nnscs 
of Egypt) etc ; fourthly, similarity in the objects of 
sculpture ; fifthly, architectural skill and its grand 
and gigantic character; and sixthly, the power of 
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translating words imagined to bo Egyptian through 
the medium of a modified Sanskrit (India in Greece, 
p. 201) Professor Heeren is astonished at the 
“ physical similarity in colour and the conformation 
of the head” of the ancient Egyptions and the 
Hindus. He also finds like Sir William Jones, 

,l)r. llovle, Elphinstone and Col. Tod the still more 
striking similarity between the whole social, religious 
and political institutions of the two peoples. Accord¬ 
ing to them our Suryya rika (sun-burnt land) is per¬ 
haps the Sahara desert. The first Egyptian Manes 
(first solar King) sound like Hindu Maun, the first 
solar king of India. The bull-bannered Isis is Sans. 

Isa. Osiris = Sans. Iswara. Tripoli = Tripuri, Pro¬ 
fessor Heeren concludes whatever weight may bo 
attached to Indian tradition nd the express estimony 
of Esebius confirming the report of the migrations 
from the banks of the Indus into Egypt, there is 
certainly nothing improbable in the event itself, as a 
desire of gain would have formed a sufficient induce¬ 
ment.” But to sober minds, it is reasonable only to 

V 

assume that whatever similarity there might exist 
between the place-names, the names of gods and 
Ivinas and the social, religious and political institu¬ 
tions of ancient India and Egypt, it was the result 
of early commercial intercourse between the two 
couutries. 

Nor is this all. The labours of Yon Bohlen (Da 
Alto Iudien Vol. I. p. 1*2) confirming those of 
Heeren and in their turn confirmed by those of 
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Lassen (Iucl. Ant. Yol. II. p. 580) have established 
tlie esisttence of maritime trade between India and 
Arabia from the earliest times. (Hist. Anc. del 
Orient, Eng. ed. Yol. II. pp. 299, 301 quoted in Inti. 
Ant. Vol. XIII. p. 228). Professor Max Hunker says 
“ Trade existed between the Indians and the Sabtens 
on the coast of S. Arabia before the tenth century 
B. C. (History of Antiquity, Yol. IV. p. 156). The 
chief article of this trade was probably rice as proved 
by Comparative Philology. Thus, rice = Tamil 
arisi= Arabic aurz. 

But the question of the navigation of the Persian 
Gulf is still shrouded in mystery as well as that 
of the Alpha and Omega of all early communications 
between India and the land of Sumer and Akkad. 
It is inconceivable that the earliest civilisation of 
Chaldse had not engaged in navigation on the “ sea 
of the EastThough no direct evidences 
regarding this are forthcoming, still wo may point 
out that the great prosperity of Elam and its sturdy 
resistance first to Chaldao and then to Assyria may 
be partly explained by the wealth she acquired in 
trade with the countries on its eastern frontier ; for 
we know that she had a fleet manned with Phoenician 
crews at the mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

J)r. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on 
the origin and growth of religion among the Baby 
lonians has proved the existence of commerce 
hetw r een India and Babylon as early as 3000 B, C. 
v/hen Ur Bagas ruled in Ur of the Chaldmans. 
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In tho ruins of Ur, teak lias been found which he 
considers to be Indian and he is supported by Mr. 
Hewitt who says that this wood must have been 
sent by sea from some port on the Malabar coast, 
for, it is only there that teak grew near enough to 
the sea, to be exported with profit in those early 
days. (J. R. A. S. 1883, p. 337). Again Dr. Sayco 
points to tho use of the word Sindhu for muslin in 
an old .Babylonian list of clothes as the clearest 
proof ,f/ that there was trade between the Babylonians 
and the people who spoke an Aryan dialect and lived 
in tho country watered by the 'Indus.” And if in 
the Persian timo under the fuller light of history 
the Aramic script wandered to India, such an event 
may equally have happened in the earlier millonia. 
This fact is expressed less clearly but still distinctly 
enough, in the recurrence of the Babylonian legend 
of tho flood among the Indians to which many other 
points in common will some day be added (Vide 
the recent excavations at Harappa and Mohenzo 
Daro. Tho earliest Indian weights and measures 
(Srfal feWS of Rig Veda VIII. 72. 8) may be 
traced to Babylonian origin. Further the division 
of tho sky into 24 Nakshatras and the naming of 
seven days in the week after the Sun, Moon and 
five other planets may be traced to Babylonian 
origin. But as these are mentioned in later astro¬ 
nomical works, they are thought to bo borrowed 
directly from Alexandria (Rawlinson’s India and 
the Western world, p. 15). Mr. S. Krishna Swami 
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Iyengar however supports the Babylonian origin 
(Beginnings of South Indian History, pp. 327, 329). 
Again the Mahasuddha Jataka is an Indian version 
of the Judgment of Solon. Moreover, the bas- 
reliefs of the temple of Deir-el-Babari at Thebes 
which represents the conquest of the land of Pun 
under Hatasu contain a picture in which is described 
the booty which the Pharoah is carrying to Egypt. 
And in this booty, according to Leormant c< ‘ appear 
a great many Indian animals and products not 
indigenous to the soil of Yemen—elephant’s teeth, 
gold, precious stones, sandal wood and monkeys. 
(History of Ancient Del Orient Eng. ed. Yol. II. 
p. 299 quoted in Ind. Ant Yol. XIII. p. .28). 

This foreign trade could be carried along the 
three routes suggested by M. D’ Any ill e. The first 
climbs up the precipitous and zigzag passes of the 
Zagros range which the Greeks called the Ladders, 
into the treeless regions of Persia. The second 
traverses the mountains of Armenia to the Caspian 
Sea and Oxus and descends into India by the passes 
of the Hindukush. Lastly, there is the sea. Of 
these, the overland routes were not impracticable ; 
in fact, the desert steppes of Asia formed the 
mercliantile ocean of the ancients—the companies 
of camels their fleets. But the commerce was from 
hand to hand and from tribe to tribe, fitful and 
uncertain and never possessed any importance. 
Similarly, the normal trade route from the Persian 
Gulf to India could never have been along the 
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inhospitable deserts of Gedrosia. Doubtless then 
more than one adventurous vessel reached India 
by hugging the shores. But the exploring 
expedition despatched in later times by Darius (512 
B. 0.) from the mouth of the Indus under Skylax 
of Karayandra and two centuries later by Alexandar 
the Great under Nearchos show the difficulties and 
dangers of this route, the time it occupied and the 
ignorance of the pilots. The author of the 
Periplus, it is true, says that small ships mado 
formerly voyages to India, coasting along the shores 
until Hippalus first ventured to cross the Ocean 
by observing the monsoon. But we know from 
other sources that the monsoon was known from 
the earliest times to all who sailed along the Arabian 
and African coasts ; and direct sea voyages were 
attempted only at the commencement of the 
monsoon (Monsoon = Arabic Mauzim). The route 
for the direct sea-trade ran down the Persian and 
Arabian coasts to Aden, up the Red Sea to Suez and 
from Suez to Egypt on the one hand and Tyre and 
Sidon on the other. Balkh, Aden and Palmyra 
were the chief halting stations and emporia of this 
trade. 

Now, was there any combination between mer¬ 
chants in this period ? The Vedic expression for a 
merchant is pani which occurs sc\ oral times in the 
Rig Veda (VI. 45). This lias been differently ini or- 
preted by different scholars (Vedic Index I. p. 471). 
The St. Petersburg Dictionary derives it from pan, 
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to barter and explains it as merchant. Zimmer 
(Alt. Leben 1879 p. 257) and Ludwig (Der Rig 
V r eJa 3. 213-215) takes it in the sense of merchant. 
Now the gods are asked to attack the panis who are 
referred to as being defeated with slaughter (Vedic 
Index I. p. 47l). Ludwig thinks that these refer¬ 
ences to fights with panis are to be explained by 
their having been aboriginal traders who went in 
caravans as in Arabia and N. Africa, prepared to 
fight if need be, to protect their goods against 
attacks which the Aryans would naturally deem 
quite justified. If we accept this meaning, we 
presume a Corporation of merchants strong enough 
to defy their opponents and carry on fight against 
them. 

Another interesting feature of the trade of these 
days was the haggling over prices. In Rig IV. 

21. 9 it is stated that once a seller received less price 
irom a buyer for a commodity, the real price of 
which was much more than the price given. So lie 
demandeJ more, saying that the article was not yet 
sold and did not accept the Jow price. The poet 
here observes that persons clever and unclever, thus 
first dispute and then only receive what is finally 
settled at the time of actual sale. 

This volume of trade would necessarily pro- 
suppose tlie existence of an excellent system of ex¬ 
change. But the general view hitherto held was 
that “ in the Vedic Ago all exchange was by barter ” 
(M>s. Rhys Davids in J. R E. S. 1910). But we 
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find that “cattle for me .1 ouc of the standards of 
valuation ” (Vo lie Index, I. p. 231). Besides cattle 
as a standard of exchange we find references (Big I. 
125; Y. 27. 2; VIII. I. 30-33) to Nishkas in the 
sense of metallic currency. In the first Mandela 
of the Rig Yeda we have a hymn in which the poet- 
priest kakshivat praises the munificence of his 
patron, King Bhnvayavya thus “ A hundred Nishkas 
from the King, beseeching a liunded gift-steeds, I 
at once accepted ” (I. 12G. 2). In regard to this 
passage, the authors of the Vedic Index (I. 4$ 1-5) 
rightly say “ As early as the Rig. Yeda, traces are 
to he seen of Nishkas as a sort of currency, for, a. 
singer celebrates the receipt of a hundred Nishkas 
and a hundred steeds. He could hardly require the 
Nishkas for purposes of personal adornment.” Prof. 
H. H. Wilson in his note on V. 27. 2 says “ It is 
not improbable, however, that prices of money are 
intended; for if we may trust Arrian, the Hindus 
had coined money before Alexander.” 

But was the Nislika bullion currency ? This 
may be solved as has been pointed out by Professor 
D. R. Bhandarkar by reference to hymn 33 of 
Mamlala II of the Rig Veda. Here the god Rudra 
is described as wearing a Nislika or necklace. But 
bo it noted that this Nishka is called Viswa-rupa. 
What can Viswa-rupa mean ? Does it s'gnify 
omniform ? If so, what is meant by saying that 
Rudra’s necklace Was omniform? I aril afraid this 
does not convey any good sense and wo must try to .. 
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find out what could be the natural and proper sense 
°f this term. Before, however, we can hope to 
arrive at a plausible solution, we must consider, how 
the word Nishka could come to signify both a cur¬ 
rency and a necklace. A little reflection tells us 
that this is possible only if we suppose that Nishka 
means not simply a currency but a coin, that Nishka 
denoted necklace because it consisted of Nishkas, 
the coins. In Maharastra, the poorer classes even 
to-day get a goldsmith to cast gold coins in imitation 
of certain Byzantine originals which they call 
Putalya which are afterwards strung into a necklace 
called Putalya. This custom of making necklaces 
out of coins is not of modern origin but was also 
prevalent in Ancient India. Thus the Kalpa-Sutra 
while describing Sri, the goddess of beauty whom 
Trisala, the mother of Mahabir saw in her dream, 
speaks of the former as bearing lira ttha-d Inara- 
malya, i. e., a string of dinars (the Roman denarius) 
on her breast. Nishka must, therefore, he taken 
in the sense of a coin and not merely of a metallic 
currency. If this natural explanation is accepted, 
then a good sense of the term Viswa-rupa is possible 
to fix upon. The rupa in Viswa-rupa can at oi.ee 
bo recognised to be a word technical to the old 
Indian Science of Numismatics and denoting the 
symbol or figure on a coin which for that reason is 
styled “ rupya.” Thus, the necklace worn bv the 
deity Pcudra was composed of Nishka coins ; and 
just because these Nishka coins bore various 
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rupas or figures on thorn, the necklace was naturally 
viswa-rupa. The earliest of coins found in India 
are the punch-marked coins and we know that no less 
than three hundred different devices or rupas have 
been marked on them. 

Besides coins, unstamped metallic currency was 
also known is this period. In Rig YI. 47. 23 

mention is made of dasa-hiranya-pinda which the 
Itishi Garga received -from King Divodas, son of 
Srinjaya. As these hiranya-pindas have been spe¬ 
cially mentioned as ten, it appears that each liiranya- 
pinda conformed to a definite recognised value. 
And as the word pinda shows, it was bullion beaten 
into some definite (probably roundish) shape, we 
need not be surprised at the existence of both 
stamped and unstamped money circulating in one 
and the same period. Not many years ago, tho 
Dhfibuas which were unstamped copper coins, cir¬ 
culated freely in Bengal along with stamped coinage 
of various denominations. 

Loans and usury were well known in the Rig 
Yedic Age. Rishis sometimes regretted their state 
of indebtedness. 

Regarding the wealth of this period we have 
numerous references in the Rig "V eda. Rig Y 30 
refers to 400 cattle. In Rig A'I. 4/. 23 we 

find reference to ten coffers, ten horses, ton 
treasure-chests, ten garments, ton hiranya-pindas, 
ten cars with extra steed to each and 100 cows, 
itfu VIII. 1 refers to 10( 0 cows w hile ltig. VIIL 
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'IT 21 to 60,000 cows. Rig VIII. 4. 22 rofci’s to a 
gift of 100 buffaloes and 10,000 kine. Rig VIII. 4. 
23 mentions a gift of 100,000 kine from Parsu. 


Rig VIII. 21 mentions King Chitra as making thou¬ 
sand myriad gifts. We also read of a magnificent 
gift in Rig VIII. 46 where 60,000 steeds, 10,000 
kine and 2000 Camels were given as reward. Be¬ 
sides this, we find clear indications of the wealth of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, their forts and their 
castles in Rig VIII. 34. 9. 


Brahmana Period. 

(—600 b. c.). 

Definitely later than that depicted in the Rig 
Veda is the civilization presented by the later Sam- 
hitas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyaks and the Upani- 
shads. The story of the Ramayana may have its 
origin in the later Brahmana Period (Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I. p. 317) and the epic was 
composed according to Professor Macdonell before 
500 B. C. (History of Sanskrit Literature p. 309). 
In the period of the Rig Veda, the centre of civili¬ 
zation was tending to he localised in the land bet¬ 
ween 1 he Saraswati and the Drishadbatl river; but 
in the Brahmana period, as the period under 
review may conveniently he called, the localisation 
of civilisation in the more eastern part of the 
country is achieved. In the Aitareya Brahmana, 
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a geographical passage ascribes the Middle country 
to the later Madhya-desha, the Kurus and Panehals 
with the Vasas and Usinaras, to the south the 
Satvats and to the north beyond the Himalayas, 
the Uttar-Kurus and the Uttar-Madras. On the 
other hand, while the west recedes in importance, 
the regions east of the Kuru-Pancbiil territory 
como into prominence, specially Kosala, correspond¬ 
ing roughly to modern Oudh, and Yideha, the modern 
Tirhut or N. Bihar and Magadli, the modern South 
Bihar. Still further east was the country of the 
Angas, the modern E. Bihar. In the south, we 
hear of non-Aryan tribes like the Andhras, Pulin- 
das, Pundras, Mutibas, Sabaras and the Naishadas. 

In keeping with this wider geographical out- 
took, the Brahmana period is marked by the know¬ 
ledge of towns and of a developed city-life. There 
are clear references to Asandivant the Kuril Capi¬ 
tal, Kampilya the Panchala Capital, to Kaushami 
and to Kasi, the capital of the Kasis on the river 
Varanavati, whence in later times Benares derived 
its name. 

In this period, individual ownership of land was 
general. There are two mythical accounts of father 
Mann (not as Lawgiver but as the Adam of the 
race) and of tho division of his inheritance. One 
of them says “ Manu divided his property for his 
sons; one of them living elsewhere as a student 
he excluded from a share.” The other account says, 
« The brothers excluded from a share one of Mann’s 
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sons.” In both the accounts, the property is divi¬ 
ded in the father’s life-time (Aitareya Brahmana). 
In the mythology of the Brahmana Period we find 
that the children of the Bather God viz., gods and. 
devils fight for their respective shares and “ enter 
into their inheritance ” by dividing it. In another 
mythology we find a man who has no son, dividing 
his property between his two wives. We find the 
gift of a field ; of whole villages ; of all the king’s 
lands to a priest; and when thus given, the land 
cannot be alienated. If the King should at another 
time, give all his land to another, that piece which 
be has formerly given to the first priost, is not 
included in the later donation. 

Nevertheless, the king was the owner of land. 
The Aitareya Brahmana says that a priest’s func¬ 
tion is to take gifts, while the Vaisya’s peculiar 
function is to be devoured by the priest and noble¬ 
man. Prom this it is apparent that the Yaisya 
cannot have any secure hold over his landed 
property. The country was governed by the king 
through local officers ; “ the leader of the host ” has 
become the village headman who was the king’s 
revenue-collector. In one of the Upanishads 
it is said that the vital breath commands the other 
breaths just as a Samraj c mmissions his officers 
saying “ Be thou over these villages or those 
villages ”. Prof. Keith, however, observes “ There 
can be no doubt that he (the king) controlled the 
land of the tribe. It is not, however, necessary 
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to ascribe to this period the conception of the 
royal ownership of all the land, though it appears 
in the Greek source from the time of Megasthenes 
downwords and is evidenced later by the law books 
of the time. He had, it is true, the right to expel 
a Brahmin and a Vaisya at will, though we do not 
know expressly that he could do this in the case 
of a Kshatriya. But these considerations point to 
political superiority rather than to ownership 
proper and we may assume that when he gave 
grants of land to his retainers, he granted not 
ownership but privileges such as the right to 
receive dues and maintenance from the cultivators. 
There is a clear distinction between this action and 
the conferring -of ownership, and it may be doubted 
if the actual gift of land was approved in this 
epoch. The only case of which we hear is one 
reported in the Satapatha and AUareya Brahmanas 
in which the King Viswakarman Bhauvana gave 
land to the priests who sacrificed lor him but the 
earth itself rebuked his action. It is more 
probable that at this time, the allotment of land 
was determined by the King or by the noble to 
whom he had granted rights of superiority 
according to customary law and that gifts not in 
accordance with this law were disapproved. It is 
hardly necessary to point out the close similaiity 
between such a state of affairs and that existing at 
the present day in parts of West Africa, where Kings 
have introduced for purposes of personal gain the 
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practice of dealing as absolute owners with lands 
which according to the strict system of tribal law 
they have no power to allocate save in accordance 
with the custom of the tribe. Nor is it inconsistent 
with this view that the King had an arbitrary 
power of removing a subject from liis land. That 
power flowed from his sovereignty and though 
disapproved, was acquiesced in, we may presume, 
just as in West Africa ; while the dealing of Kings 
with lands by way of absolute ownership was 
regarded as a complete breach of the tribal law, 
the actual removal from his land, of any 
individual was recognised as a royal prerogative, 
even if the power was misused 99 (Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I. pp. 132—33). 

In Agriculture, progress was doubtless made 
(Atharva Veda III. 17). The plough was large 
and heavy; we hear of as many as twentyfour 
oxen being harnessed to one ; it had a sharp point 
and a smoothed handle. In addition to irrigation 
(Atharva Veda III. 13.) the use of manure was 
referred to several times. Besides barley, wheat, 
beans, corn, sesamum from which oil was extracted, 
Panicum miliaceum, frumcntaceum and italicutn, 
wriglitia antidysentericu, Dolichos uniflorus, Ervum 
hirsutum, Coix barbata and various other kinds 
of grain were grown. The Brihadaranyaka 
Tpanishad VI. III. 13. mentions ten kinds of 
seeds ??■/*., rice (brihi) barley (yava) sesamum (tila) 
1 can (masa), millet, and panic seed (anupriynngavas) 
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wheat (goclhuma) lentils (masum), pulse (Khalyes) 
vetches (Khalakulas). The white Yajur Veda 
(XVill. 12) adds mudga, nibava and Syamakas. 
llice (Vedia Index I, 398) both domesticated 
and wild was much used. The Taittiriya Samhita 
briefly sums up the seasons of the different 
grains thus “ Barley sown in winter as at 
present, ripened in summer. Bice sown in the 
rains, ripened in autumn. Beans and sesamum 
planted in the time of the summer rains, ripened in 
the winter and the cold season There were two 
seasons of harvest according to the same authority 
and another text tells us that the winter crops were 
ready in March. The winnower was called Dhanyakrt 
and the grain was measured in a vessel called firdara 
(Vedic Index, I. p. 182). Prom the Ramayana we 
learn that agriculture was an important art, for, 
learning consisted of the Vedas, Agriculture and 
Commerce. Rama asks Bharat the question whether 
agriculturists and cowherds found favour in Bharat’s 
sight. That agriculture was carried on is proved by 
the fact that AjodhyS is described as full of cultiva¬ 
tors (Ajodhya Kauda LXVIII), abounding in paddy 
rice (Bala V). The King is represented as boasting 
of his kingdom abounding in corn (Ajodhya III. 11). 
Villages are described as having ploughed lands on 
their skirts (Ajodha XLI1). 


The farmer had as now constant trouble to 
contend with : nmles destroyed the seeds; birds and 
other creatures destroyed the young shoots and both 
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drought and excessive vain destroyed the crops. The 
A thaw a Veda provides with'a consider able number 
of spells to avoid blight and secure a good harvest. 

Despite these precautions, -famines were not 
unknown. No doubt in the time of Rama, the 
people were free from famine (Bala I). But the 
fact that the King was to have a clear idea regarding 
the prevention of famines shows that famines were 
not unknown even in those clays (Ajodkya C). And 
as a matter of fact, we find that famines did overtake 
the kingdom of Uamapada for his sin (Bala IX). 

Dairyfarming was carried on this period. Prom 
the Hamayana we find that Ghosa-pallis—the villages 
oi milkmen were prosperous and famous for their 
milk, butter, clarified butter etc. Prom the Tait- 
tiriva Brahmana I. 4. 9. 2, we find that the cows 
were driven out to graze thrice a day and were well 
cared for. 

Coming to the forest products, we find references 
to cucumbers and frequent mention of Asvatha, the 
Picus religiosa and the Nyagrodha, the Picas Indie i 
and the different forms of Jujube are specially 
named. In the Atliarva Veda we find mention oi 
W = an intoxicating plant. 

More striking, however, is the great development 
of industrial lilo and the consequent subdivision of 
occupations. Th^ Vedic Index supplies us with the 
following functional groups as living in this 
period Karmakar (Smith), kulnl (potter), Ganaka 
(Astrologer), Gopala (Herdsman), Tnkshan or Teshtri 
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(carpenter), Dluiibara (fisherman), Napita * (barber) 
Malaga (washerman), Vayitri (weaver), SurakSra 
(liquor-manufacturer). A large number of profes¬ 
sions are enumerated in the W hite Aajur A eda in 
Chapters 16 and 30. Thus, we hear of carpenters, 
arrow-makers, horse and cattle-keepers, gate-keepers, 
painters, tanners, engravers, hunters, several classes 
of fishermen, of ploughers, of fire-rangers, of cha¬ 
rioteers, of makers of jewels, basket-makers, rope- 
makers, dyers, chariot-makers, workers in gold, 
sellers of dried fish, makers of hows, wigmakers, 
smelters and so forth. Of women’s work we learn 
of tlio dyer, the embroiderer, the worker in thorns 
and the basket-maker. In Rum ay ana also we hear 
of the various classes of artisans who dwelt in 
Ajodhya (Bala Y.) and in the forts (Ajodhya C.). 
They were the jewellers, expert and agreeable pot- 
makers, persons skilled in tools and the use of 
weapons, dentists, extractors of wine, perfume- 
dealers, renowned goldsmiths, wine-keepers, weavers, 
painters, makers of ramparts, garland-makers, experts 
in brick-works, badge-makers, shoe-makers, black¬ 
smiths, makers of ironb&rs and hows, skilful che¬ 
mists. 

The weaving industry was carried to its perfec¬ 
tion. We heir of silver and golden robes (Sundara 
kclnda), of excellent yellow cloth made of golden 
fibres (Sundara) and of coverlets studded with jewels 
(Sundara). In this age, the Brahmins used to wear 
Kauseya ( Rama yana 2. 32. 10.) In Ajofihya-Kauula 
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Chapter 3. 7, we find that Rama and Lakshmana 
wore the bark of trees leaving aside their white 
linen garments. In Ramayana 2. 52. 82 we find 
that Sita gave presents to Brahmins a large 
number of cloths of variegated colours. Prom 
the Adi-kanda, Chapter 77, we find that after Dasa- 
ratha had returned to his kingdom with his four 
daugliters-in-law, Kaikeyi and others went to the 
temple clad in khauma. Prom these it becomes 
apparent that in the age of the Ramayana, white 
and coloured cloths were in use while Khauma was 
used for ceremonial occasions (Vide the term 
in fttWrt). It is interesting to note in this connec¬ 
tion that in this age, an instrument was invented for 
winnowing cotton. 

Woolen sheets were also used (Ajodhya LXX). 
Woolen carpets made of the fleece of deer (Ajodhya 
LXX), blankets, (Ajodhya XXX), spacious and 
parti-coloured woolen cloth figured in the bed-room 
of Havana (Sundara IX). 

Silk cloths are frequently mentioned. On the 
occasion of Sitl’s marriage, King Janaka gave among 
other presents a largo quantity of silk dress (Bala 
LXXIV): 

5 
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After this, when the dan«hters-in-law approached 
the City of Ajodhya, Kausalyit and other ladies in 
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welcoming them found that their- silkdress had in¬ 
creased in their beauty thousand-fold (Gorresio’s 
Ramayana, Part I. p. 297). The queens of Das'a- 
ratha were clad in silk, when they welcomed their 
new daughters-in-law (Bala LXXVI1). Wo find 
Rama and Si til clad in silk while at homo (Ajodliil 
U 5 also LXXIX) and even an ordinary 
nurse is seen in silk dress (Ajodhya VII). Sita 
when going to Dandaka forest wore silk and when 
in Dandaka wore silk (Ajodhya VI, XX, XXXII, 
BX'V). Bharat was in silk dress when he went to 
meet Rama in the forost (Ajodhya LXXXIX). 
II lien Ravana came to Sita in the forest, he wore 
silk and Sita also was clad in silk dress (Araiiya- 
kanda LX~V I). Even in the Asoka forest, when 
surrounded by Chedis, we find Sita clad in silk. 

_ c *' ini ^ Ravana sleeping with a dress of yellowish 
silk (Sundara X). He was decked with silk before 
cremation (Sundara CXIII). 

I bo under-wear of the people was called ;f[ps 
(Atharva leda 8. 2. 16.). Over it was worn as in 
the Rig Vedic period, the | Above it was worn 
This Avas also called and | 

Irom Satapatha Brail mana we find that jfjfq w - as 
called I The ends of cloth (vfps) or of dress 

(^‘t'Tf) were called ^ (Taittiriya Biuhmana, Taittiriya 
Samhita, Pancha-bimsha Bralimana). In Satapatha 
Brahmana it is also called *r*f1 I Women in those days 
wor« head dress (Aitareya 6. 1.) In Satapatha 

we find the wife of Indra dressed with head dress. 
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The advance of civilisation is seen also in the 
more extended Knowledge of metals and the large 

number of mining industries of this period. From 
the White Yajur Yeda IS. 10., we find that six 
distinct metals were known viz., f^sH, 

Tffa and li^l The RilmTiyana also mentions 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, mercury, tin etc. 
In the description of the'forest areas like Dancla 
-klfranya and Ghitrakuta we find passages referring 
to the existence of mines— 

I^UI5>8 

There were mines in the northern parts of 
Ajodhya as well. Beautiful articles were made of 
these metals. In the outer courtyard of Hama’s 
palace at Ajodhya we find on the altars golden 
imaues. The walls surrounding Lanka, the rooms, 
the roofs, the pavement, the floor anil even 

the s'ops were made of gold. The description of 
the palace of Havana. ornamented with plastered 
jewelled pavements, studded with gems, crystals 
and pearls, with elephants of burnished gold and 
speckless white silver, girt round by a mighty 
golden wall, furnished with golden doors, with 
beautiful golden stairs embellished with ornaments 
Of burnished gold, with lofty edifices having 
excellent windows made of ivory and silver, 
covered with golden nets shows the improvement 
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of art and the luxury of the age. Well might 
Hanuman exclaim at the sight of the bed-chamber 
of Havana with its jewelled stairciso illumine 1 
with heaps of gems, its terraces of crystal and 
statues of ivory, pearls, diamonds, corals, silver 
and gold, adorned with jewelled pillars that this 
must bo Swarga. (Sundara IX). We learn of 
images of beasts made of metal (Ajodhya 15), 
images of gold (Ajodhya 14), golden thrones decked 
with pearls and diamonds (Ajodhya 3), altars mule 
of gold and silver (Ajodhya 10), Chamar bedecked 
with gold (Lanka Kauda 11 and Ajodhya G), golden 
chariots (Bala 53), ropes made of gold (LankH 128), 
golden Kabacha (Aranya 64), swords with helmets of 
gold ( Aranya 43), gold crown (Sundara 10), golden 
bowls (Sundara 1), golden jars and pitchers (Sundaiv 
11), goldeu lamps (Sundara 11), golden bed (Ajodhya 
91), goldeu pot for washing the hands (Ajodhya 91), 
silver plates for dinner (Bala 53), seats made of gold 
(Sundara 1), (Ajodhya 14), CSVlT 

(Lanka 65). 

The Ramayaua treats of royal nilios generally 

and as such wo do not frequently hour of articles 
used by ordinary men. Novertlu less, we he a* of 
WlW *\U (Bala 9 2) and of bell metal vessels 
(Kiskindha L and Bala LXXIII Wo als > hear of 
iron shafts decked with gold (Kiskindha VIII), 
feathered shafts plated with gold (Aranya III, XXT, 

XL), bows decked with gold (Sundara XLVII), coats 
of mail (Ajodhya XL), iron armour for horses and 
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elephants (Lanka 24), gold-hilted scimitars (Aranya 
XLIV), golden armours (Aranya XLIY), vessels 
made of gold and silver (Kiskindha L and Biila 
LXXIII), vessels of burnished gold with silver 
covers (Biila X\I) and of cars decked with gold 
(Aranya XLIX). 

Various ornaments were also made of gold and 
silver. An ornament of the head was called 
(Atharva Veda 6. 138. 1.). According to Roth it 
means hair-tape or hair-net but according to Bloom¬ 
field it means '6‘5JCl, worn by women. Another 
ornament of the head was ^ (Atharva G. 138. 3.). 
Sayan says that it is an ornament used 
by women in bail-culture ( ). Probably 

it is comb. In Atharava Veda we hear of vf 1 
According to Zimmer it means peacock. If this 
meaning is accepted, then is a tiara-like orna¬ 

ment of the head (f^Bt^fts). In Aitareya Brahmana 
we hear of the term 1 From this it is 

apparent that necklaces of Nishka coins were worn. 
From Panchabimsha Brahmaua (17. 1. 14) w r e learn 
that the Bratyas used to wear on their necks silver 
Nishka, We hear of in Satapatha Brahmana 

(6. 7. 1. 7), a chain by means of which <p^i was worn 
on t e breast. Wo hear of earrings called in 
Atharva 15. 2. 1., of in Satapatha and the 

Tautriya SarnhitX We bear of (Atharva 

6. 81) which was something like bangles or bracelets. 
Tiaras were ab<> worn called (Atharva 8. 6. 7). 

Amarkosha explains it as an ornament of the head 
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01 ‘ faC'Chp 4 !). ^tlW (Taittviya Brahmana 2. 
3. 10. 2) was an ornament made from (a per¬ 

fume). Hair was combed by means of *fs=ieTT and 
eye-ointment (^JT) W'as used (Kathaka Sambita 23. 
1; Satapatha Brahmana 2. 6.4.5; Taittiriya 1. 5. 
6. G). Prom Taittiriya Sambita we learn that shoes 
were worn. Generally, these were made 
of the skins of boars (Satapatha Brahmana). Wo 
find frequent mention of >2tt^t*t in Taittiriya, Sata¬ 
patha and Panchabimsha Brahmauas. It means 
looking glass. Geldner thinks tliat (Maitra- 

yani Sau.hita 4. 4. S) means the same thing. In 
Ramliyana also we hear of bangles studded with gems 
Aranya LII), of elegant ornaments (Aranya LBV), 
garlands of well-melted gold (Ajodha IX) and 
pendants of pure gold (Aranya LI). 

We hear of mixed metals (cqlf’l^ «11^) in this age. 
In Bala Kanda 7th Sarga we arc told that “ after the 
marriage ceremony of his sons was over, Dasaratha 
on reaching home presented four Brahmins with 
cows together with calves and I ” Pitta 1 

is another mixed metal made of copper and Zinc. In 
Aranya Kanda, 29th Sarga Khar ( *13 ) angrily 

speaks to Rama thus ^just as the gold-like pittal 
is blackened when put to fire, so are you 
showing only your hollowness by self-laudation." 

In Ramayana we find mention of mercury but 
not of sindura manufactured from it. Ladies in 
thoso days used tilaks of rod-coloured by 

the side of their cheeks. was a metal found 
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in the mountains (1%f?W*(f|>). Sita is speaking to 
Hanuman thus “ just remind llama of the fact that 
he used to colour my cheek with the help of ^ 9 of*t«Ti 
(Sundara 40). 

Whether alchemy was known in this period is not 
certain. Alchemy is the process by means of which 
an inferior metal is converted into a superior one. 

We find reference to this process in Bala Kanda, 

67th Swarga where the origin of metals is discussed. 

But some scholars 1 >ok upon this passage as a later 
addition 

In the Ramayana, we find various other mineral 
(^f<^ products like Srt^*r, ^*1 

(lime), etc. 

The finer arts l ike painting were also known. 
Frescoes (Patibhlina or Conversation-pictures, i. e., 
love scenes) are mentioned in the oldest Pali litera¬ 
tim: and the very fact that Buddha prohibited these 
paintings and permitted only the representations of 
wreaths and creepers show the pre Buddhist origin 
of painting. 

Architecture and Town-planning were also known. 
Lanka in the Ramlyana is likened to a mind- 
wrought city in the air; and again to a beautiful 
woman with banners for her earrings and the towers 
upon the walls for her breasts. 

In this period, t he caste-system was getting ste reo¬ 
typed. Besides the priesthood and the nobility, 
there comes into existence a new factor, the intro¬ 
duction of divisions among the ordinary freemen— the 
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Vaisyas. In this development, there must have been 
two main influences—the force of occupation and the 
influence of the aborigines. In the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, the chariot-makers appear as a special 
class along with the Yaisyas and in this special 
position we can see how the chariot-makers, the 
type of skilled workers in the Rig Veda, have 
through their devotion to a mechanical art, lost 
status as compared with ordinary freemen. More¬ 
over, contact with the aborigines (c. f. the cases 
of Kavasha and Vatsa) must have raised questions 
of purity of blood very much like those which at 
present agitate the southern states of the U. S. A. 
o* tlle white people in South Africa. 

lae question how far change of caste and 
occupation was possible raises difficult pro¬ 
blems The most that, can be said is that such 
change does not seem to have been impossible. 
The Pancha-Vimsha Brahmana speaks of certain 
persons as royal seers and the later tradition pre¬ 
served in the Auukramani or index to the compo¬ 
sers of the Rig Veda ascribes hymns to such 
royal seers. Viswamitra, Devapi and Tanaka be¬ 
came Brahmins (Satatatlia Brail. XI. 6. 2 I ) 
Kavasha, son of Illusha, a low caste woman was 
admitted as a rishi for his purity, learning and 
wisdom (Ait. Brah. II. 3. 19). “ Perhaps the most 

notable feature of his life is that he, Sudra as he 
was, distinguished himself as the Rishi of some 
of the hymns of the Rig Veda” viz, Rjo. x. 30-3t 
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[Shyamji Krisnabarna in his paper on ‘ Sanskrit as a 
living language in India,’ read before the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientals held at Berlin 
on 14th September 1881]. A Brahmin imparts 
knowledge to a Sndra accepting presents and 
aking his daughters for liis wife (Chhandogya 
Upanishad IY. 2.) Viswamitra, the Purohit of 
king Sudas mentioned in Rig Veda is described in 
the Panchavimsha and Aitareya Brahmanas as of 
royal descent, of the family of the Jalmus. Yaska 
represents a prince Devapi as sacrificing for his 
brother Santanu, the king. Similarly, king 

Yiswantar sacrifices without the help of priests in 
Aitareya Brahmana. The Upanishads tell us of 
kings like Janaka of Videha, Aswapati, king of the 
Kekayas in the Punjab, Ajlitsatru of Klisi and 
Probaliana Jabala of Panclial disputing w’uli and 
instructing Brahmins in the lore of the Brahma. 
Similarly, the Jaiminiya Upanishad speaks of a 
king becoming a seer. Another case of interest 
is that of Satyakama Jabala who was accepted as 
a pupil by a distinguished priest, because he 
showed promise, although lie could not tell of his 
ancestry—intact, he was the son of a slave-girl 
(Chh. Up. V. 4.) This shows the elasticity of the 
caste-system in this age. Jabala, it may by noted, 
was the founder of a school of the Yajur Veda, 
In the Ramayaua also, we find the king of Mithila 
engaged in ploughing (Bala LXVI). A Brahmin is 
seen earning bis livelihood by ploughing, with 





no stigma attached to his action. Moreover, who 
was \TMniki, the author of the Rilmayana itself, 
but a Sudra ? 


The question now presents itself whether there 
existed in this period in dustrial combinations oallnfl 
craftzgJiilds. Geldner and Roth find references to 
them in the Brahmanas but there are other Yedic 
scholars who hold the opposite view. No doubt, 
considered by themselves merely as literary 
passages, those references seem to be doubtful 
indications of a formal and well-defined institution 
but if we combine with the literary evidence, the 
evidence of history, the evidence furnished by 
tjie evolution of Aryan life, the spread of Aryan 
cnl.'iio from the Rig Yedic period downwards, 
much the uncertainty of the purely literary 
evidences will disappear. No doubt guild-life 
belong to a considerably advanced stage of 
econ j-Qic progress in which individual mechanics, 
artisans and traders have sufficient business 
-■tinct developed in them and have achieved 
sufficient success in their respective businesses to 
appreciate the necessity of organising themselves 
into a community for the purpose of promoting 
their individual and collective interests. But we 
have already seen the enormous extent to which 
the differentiation of ccononrc occupations was 
carried on and the fabulous progress which the 
arts and crafts achieved in this period. And this 
will lead any sober r.nd unbiassed historion to 
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the conclusion that those scholars who choose to 
find in certain passages of the Brlthmauas proofs 
of the existence of guilds cannot very well he 
considered as guilty of making any extravagant 
claim and taking up an untenable position. 

Let us now proceed to the passages themselves. 
All of these contain the use of the words “ Stesthin ” 
and “ stresthtya ” which from their context would 
mean headman of a guild and the foremost place 
that belongs to such a headman. In the Atharva 
Veda I. 9. 3. there is the expression “ bestow on 
him lordship over his follows In 

Satapatha Brail. XIII. 7. 1. 1. tafcT is similarly 
used. In Aitareya III. 39. 3. there is a reference 
to the position of the chief of the guild w,{o 
favours with a draught from his goblet whorg } ie 
likes. In IV. 25. 8-9 and VII. 18. 5, the 

position of leadership is indicated by and 

l and rj >are similarly used in ohh. 

Up. V. 2. 0.; Kausitaki Up. IV. 20 ; II. 6 and IV. 
15. 20. In Brihad. Up. I. 4. 12 we read— “ fa- 

i f\ w 

I Commentator says N 

c*F3«rb5tft, fail <4?® 

sm ’f e, ° f? fa*tt i 

fa |” Thus the 

gods of the Vaisya class were called on the 

analogy of their human prototype because they 
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could earn money, evidently by trade, industry 
and commerce, not by their individual efforts but 
in a corporate body. Metaphorical and indirect 
allusions to guilds made in order to explain 
obstru.se philosophical subjects show that they 
are already well-known existences within the range 
of common observation and the allusions are 
warranted on the logical principle of arguing from 
the known to the unknown, of explaining the 
unfamiliar and the abstract, from the familiar 
and the concrete. This is further corroborated 
by the Itamltyaua where we are told that in 
the procession of citizens who accompanied Bharat 
in his quest of Rama figured the gem-cutters, potters, 
weavers, iv r ory-workers, well-known goldsmiths, the 
foiomost merchants and citizens of all classes, so 
that the Ramiiyana recognises the position held by 
(trades and crafts in society (II. 83. 12. 13). 

Indeed the artisans enjoyed special privileges and 
some of the higher craftsmen specially thoso engaged 
in the canons of the rituals of the Silpasutras 
enjoyed a high social status. Similarly thoso en¬ 
gaged in irrigation works and in the preparation 
of public buildings enjoyed high privileges. Ajodhya 
was inhabited by all classos of them (Bala V) and 
they had to be specially entertained (Bala XIII). 
TVe ha\e seen that originally agriculture was carried 
on by Aryan tillers but in this period, tin: position 
was changing gradually ; and for the peasant work- 
ing on his own fields, was being substituted the 
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land-owner- cultivating his estate by means of slaves 
or the merchant carrying on his trade by means of the 
same, instrumentality, though we cannot with any 
certainty say how far this process was proceeding. 
The industrial workers like the chariot-makers, the 
smiths, the tanners and the carpenters were sinking 
in estimation and forming distinct castes of their 
own. 

An interesting reference to the position of women 
with regard to agriculture is to be found in Taitti- 
riya Brahmana III. 3. 10 and Satapatha Brahmana 
II. 5. 2. 20 where we are told that in a sacrificial 
ritual “as a rule the wife of the sacrifice!' was pre¬ 
sent, with hands joined to her husband This parti¬ 
cipation of women in harvest-offerings can* be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that in primitive times the duties 
of agriculture lay, for the most part, in the hands 
of women (Jevon’s Introduction to the History of 
Religion, pp. 240-41). The historical development, 
of this portion of the sacrifice is tersely summed up 
in the words of Mr. Jevons “ It is, therefore, an 
easy guess that the cultivation of plants was one of 
women’s contributions to civilisation and it is in 
harmoney with this conjecture that the cereal duties 
are usually both in the Old world and in the New, 
female Agriculture, however, when its benefits 
became thoroughly understood, was not allowed 
amongst civilised races to continue to be the exclu¬ 
sive prerogative of women and the Corn goddess, 
maiden or mother had to admit within the circle of 
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her worshippers, the men as well as the women of the- 
tribe. The gradual transition from the early sacri¬ 
fice of human beings to the stage in which horses 
kept in droves and tended by man during the pastoral 
stagd were sacrificed, thence to the substitution of 
of various animals as they became domesticated, 
ending with the offering of fruits of the earth, when 
agriculture became widely known, is set forth as a 
recognised fact in the Aitareva Brlthmana. 

Professor Keith observes “ There is still no hint 
of sea-borne commerce or of more than river naviga¬ 
tion, though we need not suppose that the sea was 
unknown, at least by hearsay, to the end of the 
period " (Cambridge History of India, p. 136). But 
as a matter of fact we find distinct references to sea¬ 
borne commerce in this period. The Atharva Veda 
compares the ruin of a kingdom where Brahmins 
are oppressed to the sinking of a ship which is leak¬ 
ing. The Yajur Veda Adhyaya VI. Mantra 21 says 

^1*1 frrss ?flwt i ” 
In llatnayana, Sugriva asks his followers to eo to 
the cities and mountains in the islands of the sea in 
search of Sita (Kishkindha-Klnda 40. 25). In 
another passage they are asked to go to the land of 
the Kosakaras (i. e. the land where grows the worm 
which yeilds the thread of silken clot!. Jly 

identified with China (Kishkindha 40. 23). A third 
passage refers to the Yavana Dwlpa and Sulmrna 
Dwipa which are usually identified with the islands 
°f Java and Sumatra | M. lieinaud in Journal 
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Asiatique tome IV. IVe serie p.265]. While the 
fourth passage alludes to the Red Sea— 

Iu the Ajodhya-Kanda (84. 78) there is a 
passage which hints at preparations for a naval 
light thus indicating a thorough knowledge and a 
universal use of the waterway. The passage in 
question runs thus— 

“ *iwt\ i 

'®«t1 II ” 

“ Let hundreds of Kaibarta young men lie in 
wait in five hundred ships (to obstruct the 
enemy passages).” 

The chief article of the trade with China hinted 
in Ramayana (Kiskindha 40. 23) was silk. Mr. J. 
Yeats in his Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce 
obser/cs “ The manufacture of silk among the 
Chinese claims a high antiquity, native authorities 
tracing it as a national industry for a period of 
5000 years. ” This intercourse with China is 
corroborated by Professor La Oouperie in his Western 
Origin of Chinese Civilisation which refers to the 
maritime intercourse of India with China as dating 
from about 680 B. C. when the sea-traders of the 
Indian Ocean founded a colony called Lang-ga 
(after the Indian name Lanka or Ceylon) about the 
present Gulf of Kiao-tchoa. 

Professor Kieth says “ A sea-borne commerce 
with Babylon cannot bo proved for this epoch” 
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(Cambridge History of India, p. 140). But ample 
evidence is forthcoming which proves India’s trade 
with Babylon in this period. "Firstly, Dr. Winder 
has pointed out that Shalmanesar IV of Assyria 
(727-722 B. C.) received presents from Bactria 
and India specially Bactrian camels and Indian 
elephants. Secondly, Mr. H. Rassam found a 
beam of Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchad. 
rezzor III (C. 580 B. C.) at Birs Nimrud, part of 
which is now exhibited in the British Museum. 
Thirdly, the Baveru Jiltaka relates the adventures 
of certain Indian merchants who took peacocks bv 
sea to Babylon. The Jiitaka itself may go back to 
400 B. C. but the folk-tale on which it is based 
must be much older. Professor MinayefI saw in 
the Baveru .lataka the oldest trace in India of 
Phcenico-Babylonian intercourse. Fourthly, certain 
Indian commodities were imported into Babylon even 
in the days of Solomon (900 B. C.) and they wero 
known to the Greeks and others under their Indian 
names. Rice, for instance, had always been a 
principal article of export from India ( Vide the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea) and it was a common 
article of food in the time of Sopphoctes (Gr. Oryza 
= Tamil arisi = rice). Fifthly. Baudhayana’s condem¬ 
nation of the Northern Aryans who*took part in the 
sea-trade proves that they wero not the chief agents 
though they had a considerable share in it. These 
evidences would justify the following conclusion 
of Mr. Kennedy “ Maritime commerce between 
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India and Babylon flourished in the 7th and 6tli 
but more specially in the Gtli century B. C. It was 
chiefly in the hands of Dravidians, although Aryans 
had a share in it. And as Indian traders settled 
afterwards in Arabia and on the coast of 
Africa and as we find them settling at this very 
time on the coast of China, we cannot doubt that 
they had their settlements in Babylon also 99 (Article 
on Early commerce between India and Babylon 
in J. B. A. S. 1898). Mr. Keith, however observes 
<£ It is indeed probable enough that even before the 
time of Darius, Cyrus had relations with the tribes 
on the right bank of the Indus and Arrian (Indica 
I. 3. McCrindle p. 179) asserts that the Assakenoi 
and the Astakenoi were subject to Assyrian Kings 99 
(Cambridge History of India). The Historians’ 
History of the World says “The pictures on the 
black obelisk of Shalmanesar shows us such beasts 
as ape? and elephants being brought as tribute to the 
conquerors or confirming in the most unequivocal way 
the belief based on Ktesias and Strabo that the Assy¬ 
rians had commercial relations with India...The first 
article which we may confidently assert the Baby¬ 
lonians to have obtained at least in part from these 
countries were precious stones, the use of which in 
seal-rings was very general among them. Ktesias 
says expressly that these came from India and that 
onyxes, sardines and the other stones used for seals 
were obtained in the mountains bordering on the 
sandy desert.The passage of Ktesias to which 
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we have just referred contains some indications which, 
relatively to onyxes appear to refer to the Ghat 
Mountains, since he speaks of a hot country, not far 
from the sea. The circumstance of large quantities 
of Onyxes coming out of these mountains at the 
present day, viz., the mountains near Cambay and 
Broach (the ancient Barygaza) must render this 
opinion so much the more probable as it was this 
very part of the Indian coast with which the 

ancionts were most acquainted.Also the 

Babylonians imported Indian dogs. The native 
country of these animals according to Ktesias was 
that whence the precious stones were obtained. 
And this account of the regions has been confirmed 
by Marco Polo who mentions that tho large dogs of 
these regions were even able to overcome lions. A 
third and a no loss certain class of productions which 
the Persians and the Babylonians obtained from 
this part of tho world were dyes and amongst them 
the Cochineal or rather Indian laksha. The most 
ancient though not quite accurate description of 
this insect is also found in Ktesias.” (Vol. I. 
PP- i8-t—90). According to Lee Warner (Citizen of 
India). '< The muslins of Dacca were famous in 
Roman and even Assyrian times.” 

Tne Rcimrtyana mentions the fact that traders 
from other lands came to Ajodhya (Ajodhya LXVI) 
which was also inhabited by foreign traders (Bala 
V). The traders were an important section of the 
population and we lind them gracing the army of 
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princes when llama went to the forest (Ajodhya 
XXXYI). 

That considerable haggling over prices was pre¬ 
valent is shown by a passage in Satapatha Brahmana 
(III. 8. 3. 1—4) where the priest on behalf of a 
sacrificer went to buy Soma from a seller but the 
price is not settled until lie asks the latter for the 
fifth time. 

We have already seen that the Big Yeda speaks 
of Hiranyapinda and Nishka. The former was an 
un-stamped metallic bullion while the latter was a 
coin. A different kind of currency was known iti 
this period called Satamana. Beference to it occurs 
in the Taittiriya Sainhita. If Satamana was known 
when the Sainhitas were composed, it stands to 
reason that it was known also when the Brahmanas 
were written. Thus, it is referred to not only in 
the Taittiriya but also in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
In the Kanda dealing with the Bajasuya, we have a 
a section which treats of the Batlio-bimochanlya 
oblations. And in connection therewith, we are 
told that behind the right hind-wheel of the cart- 
stand, the King fastens two round Satamanas which 
he has afterwards to give to the Brahmin priest as 
his fee for this ceremony (Satapatha Brah. V. 4. 3. 
24 and 20). Again in another place, the same 
Brahmana has the followin' “ Three Satamanas 
are the sacrificial fee for this (offering) he presents 
them to the Brahmin; for, the Brahmin neither 
performs (like the Adhvaryu) nor chants (like the 
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Udgatri) nor recites (like the Hotri) and yet he is 
an object of worship : therefore, he presents to the 
Brahmin three Satamanas.” (V. 5 . 5 . ig). Of 
course Sayan in tins and the preceding passage takes 
Satamana to denote a round plate but the case is 
not unlike that of Nagoji-bhatta who commenting 
On a celebrated passage in the Mahabhiisya has 
explained the Mauryas as idol-manufactures. But 
just as no scholar would now explain Mauryas as 
idol-manufacturers but take them to denote MauCrya 
princes only, so no one can explain the term 
Satamana in the way in which Sayana has done. 
Satamana may, however, have been *100 Manas or 
gunja-berries in weight as explained by Sayana and 
accepted by Professor Eggcling but as it is spoken 
of as britta or round in shape in the first of the 
two instances just adduced, it must stand for coined 
money. 

Another class of coins has been mentioned in 
the Salapatha Brahmana side by side with the Satar 
mlina. The first passage is “ f^tR < 59 ^ 

” (XII. 

7.2.13). The second passage is “ w% c t 1 , 

^ (XIII. 2.3.2.). It will be seen that 
here Bubarna is associated with Satamana and both 
are called or gold. Subarna must like Sata¬ 

mana, therefore, denote a coin. Two passages of 
similar import are noticeablo in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (I. 7.(52 and I. 2.7.7.). And it is iit- 
teresting to note that the passage (Taitt. Brah. I. 7. 

10 
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6 . 2.) occurs also in the Taitt. Sain. III. 2. G. G and 

II. 3. 11. 5 which forms the Samhhita text of the 

/ 

Black Yajur Veda, thus proving* that Satamana was 
prevalent not only when the Brahmanas were 
written but also in the early period when the 
Samhitas were composed. 

Another class of coins called Pada are mentioned 

/ 

in the concluding Kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana 
where we are told that king Janaka of Videha 
celebrated a sacrifice in which he bestowed huge 
largesses uj on the Brahmins of the Kuru-Panehal 
country. A curiosity sprang up in his mind as to 
who was the best read of these Brahmins. He 
collected a 1000 kine and we are told that to 
every single horn of each cow were tied ten padas 
and it was proclaimed that they should be taken 
away by him alone who is best cognisant with 
Brahm in. Now, what were these padas ? It has 
been suggested by Bohtlingh and ltoth and accepted 
by Professor Lihys Davids (Ancient coins and 
Measures of Ceylon p. 3, n. 2) that the word pada 
here denotes the fourth part of a certain gold 
weight and not a coin. Are we then to suppose 
that as the cows were 1000 in number, as each 
cow had two horns and as each horn carried ten 
padas, King Janaka ordered 20,000 pieces of geld 
to be hammered out, each again weighing just .] th 
of a certain weight—all this just on the spur 
of the moment, when the idea of testing the 
erudition of Brahmin;* occurred to him P I am 
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afraid, this idea is too rediculous for any scholar to 

entertain seriously in his mind. On the other hand, 

Pad a is known to ho the name of a coin and has 

been referred to in Panini’s sutras (V. 1.34). and 

also in an inscription of the tenth century A. D. 

(Epigraphia Indica I. 173.23 and 178.11). Only if 

pada is taken to stand for a coin, it is easv to 

* 

understand that Janaka could at any moment get 
• hold of 20,000 such coins from his treasury for 
being tied to the horns of the cows. 

There is another class of coins referred to in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana called Krishnala where we are 
told of a gift of Krishnala to each racer (I. 3. 0. 7). 
Krishnala denotes the well-known raktika or gunja- 
berry and what Krishnala here means is a coin, 
possibly of gold weighing one gunja-berry. This 
receives confirmation from the fact that the Kathaka 
Sam hits (XI. 4) makes mention of hiranya Krishnala 
or gold Krishnala. Krishnala continued to be a 
coin as late as the time of Mann (VIII 215 and 330 ; 
IX. 84; XI. 137). Thus in Chapter VIII he 
ordains that “ a hired servant or workman, who 
without being ill, out of pride fails to perform his 
work according to agreement, shall be fined eight 
Krishnalas.” 

The wealth of this period was in gold, silver, and 
jewels; in other metals like borax, tin, lead, 
ip °n, copper, etc., (White Yajur Veda, XVII. 
13 ; Chh. Up. IV. 17. "); in cars, horses, cows ancl 
slaves; u. houses and fertile fields (Chh. Up. V. 13. 
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17 and 19 ; VII. 24; Sat. Brah. III. 48 ; Taitt. Up. 
I. 5. 12. etc.). An idea of the immense wealth of the 
period can be gathered from the gifts bestowed by 
the kings on the Brahmins. We have already seen 
that Janata besides ordinary gifts, bestowed 1000 
cows with 20,000 padas (gold coins) to the best read 
Brahmin. This story of the Sat. Brah. is repeated 
in the Brihat. Up. III. 31. 1. and ff. Again, we 
hear of the liberality of a worshipper who gave 
85,000 white horses, 10,000 elephants and 80,000 
slave girls adorned with ornaments to the Brahmin 
who performed the sacrifice (Weber, Ind. Stud. X. 
p. 54. See also Sat. Brah. II. 6. 3. 9; IV. 1. 11; 
IV. 3. 4. 6; Taitt. Brah. III. 12. 5. 11-12). 


The Age of Gautama Buddha. 

(600 B. C.—321 B. C.) 


The chief sources of our knowledge of the 
economic conditions prevailing in this period are the 
Jatakas or the Birth stories of Buddha and to a 
more limited extent the Vinaya and Suttapitakas. 
It is true that the evidence is drawn very largely 
from stories. But it is fairly clear that the folk in 
those tales have given thorn a parochial setting and 
local colour. And this is frequently borne out by 
the coincident testimony of other books not dealing 
with folk-lore. Of such books which furnish corro¬ 
borative evidence, the Sutras and the works of Greek 
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writers like'.Scylax, Hecateus of Miletus and Hero¬ 
dotus are important. Whatever may be the age 
of their representative works in their present form, 
undoubtedly they had their roots in a period at least 

as early as the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The 

purpose of the Sutras, so called from the Sutra 
W rneans a thread, is to afford a clue through the 
mazes of Brahminical learning contained in the 
Brahmanas and the earliest of them represent a 
phase which is transitional between the language of 
the Brahmanas and Classical Sanskrit as fixed by the 


The economy of India i 
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'• was not, however, 

any such hard and fast line between girnia and 
mgarna (small town) to warrant the exclusion, in this 
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-scription of some gamas which may havo amounted 
° mgamas. A similar vagueness holds between our 
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I. 5. 12. etc.). An idea of the immense wealth of the 
period can be gathered from the gifts bestowed by 
the kings on the Brahmins. We have already seen 
that Tanaka besides ordinary gifts, bestowed 1000 
cows with 20,000 padas (gold coins) to the best read 
Brahmin. This story of the Sat. Brah. is repeated 
in the Brihat. Up. III. 31. 1. and ff. Again, we 
hear of the liberality of a worshipper who gave 
85,000 white horses, 10,000 elephants and 80,000 
slave girls adorned with ornaments to the Brahmin 
who performed the sacrifice (Weber, Ind. Stud. X. 
p. 54. See also Sat. Brah. II. G. 3. 9; IV. 1. 11; 

IV. 3. 4. 6; Taitt. Brah. III. 12. 5. 11-12). 


The Age of Gautama Buddha. 

(600 B. C.—321 B. C.) 

The chief sources of our knowledge of the 
economic conditions prevailing in this period are the 
Jiltakas or the Birth stories of Buddha and to a 
more limited extent the Vinaya and Suttapitakas. 
It is true that the evidence is drawn very largely 
from stories. But it is fairly clear that the folk in 
those tales have given them a parochial setting and 
local colour. And this is frequently borne out by 
the coincident testimony of other books not dealing 
with folk-lore. Of such books which furnish corro¬ 
borative evidence, the Sutras and the works of Greek 
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writers like.Scylax, Hecateus of Miletus and Hero¬ 
dotus are important. Whatever may be the age 
of their representative works in their present form, 
undoubtedly they had their roots in a period at least 
as early as the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
purpose of the Sutras, so called from the Sutra 
which, means a thread, is to afford a clue through the 
mazes of Braliminical learning contained in the 
Brail manas and the earliest of them represent a 
phase which is transitional between the language of 
the Brahmanas and Classical Sanskrit as fixed by the 
grammarians. 

rhe economy of India in this period was mainly 
rural, based on a system of village communities of 
peasant proprietors. The Jatakas do not bear 
testimony to the existence of isolated large estates 
or to feudal lords. When in the Jstaka legend the 
King of Yidelia abandons the world as au ancho¬ 
rite, he is described as renouncing both his capital, 
the City (Nagara) of Mithila, seven Yojanas (in cir¬ 
cumference) and his realm of 16,000 gamas (Jat. III. 
365). It may sound incredible that a country 
owning such a wealth of villages should contain but 
one town and that so vast in extent as to suggest 
inclusion not only of parks but also of suburban 
gamas (Jat. IV. 330 ). There was not, however, 
any such hard and fast line between gltma and 
ll igama (small town) to warrant the exclusion, in this 
description of some gamas which may have amounted 
to nigatnas. A similar vagueness holds between our 
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town and village. A gama might apparently mean 
anything from a group of two or three houses (Pali 
Dictionary s. v. by Childers) to an indefinite number. 
Thp number of inhabitants in the g Tunas of Jfitnkn 
tales varied from 30 to 1000 families. Now, family 
(Kula), it must be remembered, included not only 
father and mother, children and grand-parents but 
also wives and children of the sons. Gama, it is 
true, might be used to differentiate a class of settle¬ 
ment as in the compound “ gama-nigama ” (villages 
and towns); but it is also used in the wider, looser 
sense of group as opposed to single house. Por 
instance, when a Bhikkhu leaves park, forest or 
mountain to seek alms, he- ‘ enters the gama ’ (Yin. 
passim, e. g., Cull. V. Chap. V. 12 ; 29. c. f. Ting. 
Ver. 304; Comm. p. 175) whether it be a neigh¬ 
bouring village or the suburbs of great Savattki 
(Jilt. I. ICO; Psalms of the Brcthern p. 34, c. f. 
p. 24). [Cambridge History of India, Vol. I ]. 

Instances of collective initiative reveals a relatively 
advanced senso of citizenship in the village. The 
villagers had a nominal head in the Bhojaka or 
headman who was paid by certain dues and fines (Jilt. 
1.119). But all the village residents met to confer 
with him and carried the up-shot of their counsels 
into effect. In .Jat. I. 119 we find that Bodhisatta 
and the villagers went about the village with axes 
and clubs. With the clubs, they would roll out of 
the way ^tones that lay on the four highways and 
other roads of the village The trees that would 
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strike against the axles of chariots, they cut down ; 
rough places they smoothed down ; causeways they 
built; dug water tanks and built a hall hut they 
wanted to put a pinnacle on it. They found it in the 
possession of a lady from whom they could not buy 
Ior want of money. But the lady gave it to them 
when they agreed to make her a partner in their 
work. X further glympse into the sturdy spirit 
°f village life is afforded by the sentiment that 
for a peasant to leave the tillage and work for 
impoverished kings was a mark of social decay 
(Jat I. 339 ). 

Around the gama which appears to have been 
classed as of the country (Janapada), of the border 
(paccanta) or as suburban, lay its Khetta or 
pastures and its woodland or uncleared jungle— 
primeval forests like the Andhavana of lvosala, 
the S Havana of Magadha, the Pacinavajnsa-daya 
of the Sfikiya territory, retreats traditionally haunted 
by wild beasts and by gentler woodland spirits 
(Psalm of the Early Buddhists I. II passim ; c. f. 
II- p. 151 n. 1 ). ^Different from these were such 
suburban groves as the Bamboo grove belonging 
to the King of Magadha, the Anjauabana of 
Dakota and the Jetabana of Savatthi. Through those 
other unclean woodlands and moorlands whore 
the folk went to gather their firewood, and Jitter 
(Jilt. I. 317; V. 103; ran caravan routes. 

Adjoining or merged into these wilder tracts 
were supplementary grazing pastures (Jilt. I. 388) 
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of herds of cattle (Jat III. 149) and goats (Jat III. 
401)—herds belonging to King (Jat I. 240; IV. 
326) or commoners (Jat I. 194, 388 ; c. f. Rig "V eda 
X. 19). Commoners customarily entrusted their 
flocks to a communal neatherd as we find in the 
Pennine Alps to-day (le fromageur). V e find him 
either penning his herds at night in the sheds (Jat 
I. 38S ; III. 149) or more often bringing them back 
every evening and counting them out to the se\eial 
owners (A. I. 205 ; M. Dhp. comm. I. 157). 

The arable ground of the gama lay without the 
clustered dwellings since these were apparently 
enclosed by a wall or stockade with gates 
(ga mad vara) [_ Jnt. I. 239; II. 70 , 135 ; 111. t , TV* 
370], fences (Jat I. 215), snares (Jat. I. 143, 154) ; 
and field watchmen (Jat. II 110 ; IV. 27/) guarded 
the Khetta from intrusive birds and beasts while 
the internal boundaries of each householder’s plot 
were apparently made by channels dug toi 
co-operative irrigation (Dhp. ver. 8Q==145 = Therag. 
19 ; Jat. IV. 167 ; I. 336 ; V. 412)., These dividing 
ditches, rectangular and curvilinear, were likened 
at least in the Magadha Khettas to a patchwork 
robe, prescribed by the Buddha as a pattern for 
the uniform of his order [Vin. Texts IT. 207-9 
(Mali. VIII. 12); c. f. Psalms of tlve Brethern 
p. 152 ] The limits of the whole Khetta might 
be extended by fresh clearing of forest land (Jat II. 
357; IV. 167). And whereas the majority of 
tin holdings were probably small, manageable 
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single-handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man 
(Jat I. 277 ; III. 1G2; IV. 1G7), estates of 1000 
karTsas (acres ?) and more occur in the Jatakas, 
farmed by Brahmins (Jilt. Ill- 293 ; IV. 276). In 
the Suttas again, the Brahmin Kasibharadwaja 
employed 500 ploughs and hired men (bhatika) to 
guide plough and oxeq, (Jat II. 165, 300). [ Cam- 

bridge History of India, Vol. I]. 

Like the Jatakas, the Sutras also depict the 
life of the country as mainly rural. Cities are not 
ignored but despised. Apastbamba in his Dharma- 
Sutra says “ Let him avoid going into towns 
(1.32.21). So says Baudhyayana 41 It is impossible 
for one to obtain salvation who lives m a 
town covered with dust ” (II* 3- t>, 33). 

Gautama says “ one should not recite the holy text 
at any time in a town ”. Even in the description 
of a royal residence, the hall has a thatched roof. 
The Sutras do not prescribe any ceremony for 
urban life. There is a rite for ploughing when 
sacrifice is made to as&ni (thunderbolt) and. to 
Sita (the furrow) as well as to Arada, Angha, 
Parjanya, Indra and Bhaga with similar offerings 
on the occasion of the furrow sacrifice, the thresh¬ 
ing floor sacrifice, when one sows, reaps or takes 
in the harvest, all indicating that the life portrayed 
is that of the village agriculturist who c'vei offers 
a sacrifice at mole-heaps to Akhurxja (the Kin^ of 
moles) [Gohila Grihya Sutras IV. 4. 28f; Ibid. 
30f. ]. So the constant injunctions to go out of 

11 
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the village to sacrifice at a place where the four 
roads meet or on a hill etc., imply life in the 
villages even for householders and scholars rather 
than life in the towns (Gobila III. 5. 32-35). 
And as a matter o£ fact, only twenty cities are 
named (Buddhist India pp. 34f.). Six of them 
only are reckoned by Thera Ananda as sufficiently 
important cities (Malia-nagara) to be the scene of 
Buddha’s final passing away viz., Sit vat hi, Champa, 
Rajgaha, Saketa, lvosambi and Benares. Kusinara 
where that event actually took place he depreci¬ 
ates as not a village but a jungle townlet. 
(ISagaraka) [ D. II. 146], The greatness of 
Pataliputra was yet to come. Aristobulus when he 
was sent on a commission by Alexander to a 
region left desert by a shifting of the Indus to 
the east, saw the remains of over a thousand towns 
and Milages, once full of men (Aristobulus, Frag. 

29 = Sirobo XV. C. G93.). It is also interesting to 
note that eight towns belonged to the eight tribes 
oi the Vrijjis viz., \aisnli, Kosaria, Janakapur, 
Novandgarh, Saran, Dwasbhanga, Purneah and 
Matihari. 

In the monarchies, the king had a right to a 
tithe on raw produce collected as a yearly tax and 
only to this extent could be considered the ultimate 
owner of the soil. The tithe on produce was levied 
in kind, measured out either by the village-syndic 
or headman, (gama-bhojaka) or by an official (Maha- 
matta) at the barndoors (Jat IT. 37-S) or by survey 
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Of the crops (Jilt. IV. 169). The amount levied 
seems to have been , -J- or ^he pmduco 

(Gautama X. 24.) according to the decision of the 
ruling power (Jilt. III. 9) or other circumstances. 
And the contributions raised at one or more guiuas 
rural or suburban could be made over by the king 
[or his chief queen (Jat V. 44)] to any one he 
wished to endow e.g., to a daughter on her marriage 
(Jat. II. 237,403), a minister (Jilt. I. 354; VI. 261) 
a Brahmin (Jat. III. 229; D. I. 87) and a merchant 
(Jat VI. 344). Again the king could remit the 
tithe to any person (Jat.. IV. 169) or group (Jat. 
I. 200). 

We have no direct evidence of such a tithe being 
levied by any of the tribal republics such as t'.e 
Sakiyas, Koliyas, Lichchhavis, Mallas etc. But 
that they did so raise the revenue in the case at 
least of the Sakivas seems to be attested by Asoka’s 
inscription on the Iminbini or ltiunmindel Pillar 
(J. R. A. S. 1898. p. 546 f.). The tithe thus remit¬ 
ted on the occasion of Asoka’s visit to the birth¬ 
place of the Buddha must have been imposed by 
the Sakivas at a date prior to Maurya hegemony. 
We hoar of the Mallas laying down a rule which 
imposed a fine of 500 (pieces) on any one who did 
not go to welcome the Blessed One when he drew 
near on his tour to their town [Vin. I. 247- (Malt. 
VI. 36)]. 

Moreover, the King might dispose of all forest¬ 
land (D. I. 87). All property left intestate or 
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ownerless [S. I. 89 (Kindred sayings I. 115); Jat. 
III. 302 ; c. f. IV. 485] reverted to the crown. The 
King was entitled to a tax paid by the nation when 
an heir was born to him (milk-money) [Jilt. IV. 
323]. He could declare a general indemnity for 
prisoners on any festal occasion (Jilt. IV. 176; V. 
285; VI. 327). Besides thc*e privileges he could 
impose forced labour (Riijakariya) on the people but 
this may have been limited to the confines of his 
estates. Thus, the peasant-proprietors enclose a 
deer-reserve for their King that they might not be 
summoned to leave their tillage to beat up game for 
him (At Benares Jiit. I. ] 49 • the Arjuna wood at 
Siiketa Jilt. III. 270). Gautama in his Dharmasutra 
says that the King was to force artisans to pay one 
day’s work monthly, to proclaim by crier lost pro¬ 
perty and if the owner be not found in a year, to 
keep it, giving £th to the finder, (but all teasure- 
trove belongs to the King), to protect tho property 
of infants. An exception in case of the treasure- 
trove is made when a priest is the finder and some 
say that any body who finds it gets J-th. In the 
rules for taxes, if the stock is cattle or gold, the tax 
according to some is ; ,\yth and if it is merchandise 
■g 0 th, while f'ffth is tho tax on roots, fruits, flower®, 
herbs, honey, meat, grass and firewood. (Gautama 
X. 2o f.) In the following section, the author says 
that the King is the master of all except the priests, 
that lie is to be worshipped by all except the 
Brahmins who shall honour him (Gautama XI. 
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1. f j. A learned priest and women are not taxed 
nor are children before puberty, temporary students 
or ascetics or slaves who wash feet or blind, dumb, 
deaf and diseased persons. Yasistha (XIX. 1 24) 

enjoins the King to exempt from taxation a learned 
priest, a servant, those without protectors, ascetics, 
infants, very old men, students, widows who have 
returned to their families, unmarried girls, wives oi 
servants and (probably girls whose marriages 

have been proposed). 

Land at least in the kingdom of Magadba might 
be given away and in that of Ivosala be sold. Iu the 
former case, a Brahmin landowner offers a 1000 
Kansas of his estate as a gift (Jilt. IV . 281); in the 
latter, a merchant entangles an unwilling noble in 
the sale of a park (Yin. II. 158 f.; Cull. . Chap. 
VI. 4, 9. f.). And in the law books we read that 
land might be let against a certain share of the 
produce. [ Apasthamba II. II, 28(1); I- 6, 18 (20).] 
Unenclosed land was used by all for grazing cattle, 
obtaining fire-wood, gathering (lowers and getting 
fruits (Gautama XII. 28). Agrarian laws wore 
strict, yet good and reasonable (Gautama XII. 14- 
17). The holdings too in the arable land called the 
Klmtta o| each village would he subject to redistri¬ 
bution and redivision among a family as one g e ite¬ 
ration sm^<M:di‘(l another. It is not ©tea* whether 
any member of a Villa-e Community could give or 
sell any of the Khetta to an outsider. It is just 
possible that the ohl tradition expressed in the 
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Brahmanas when a piece’ of land was given as a 
sacrificial fee—“ And the earth said : Let no mortal 
give me away ” (Satapatlia Brlhmana XIII. 7, 15) 
may have survived in the villages as a communal 
an tfi-alienating feeling concerning any disintegration 
of the basis of their socio-economic unity. 

In proving property, documents, witnesses and 
possession are admitted as proof of title by the late 
Sutra of Vasistha (XVI. 19) and if the documents 
conflict, the statements made by old men and by 
guilds and corporations are to be relied upon. 
(Vas. XVI. 15). Vasistha gives some good provi¬ 
sions on the right of way and evidence in disputes re¬ 
garding immovable property (XVI. 10-15). Gautama 
(XII. 37-39) and Vasistha (XVII. 16-18) give the 
law of acquiring property by usage. The follow¬ 
ing eight things used bv another for ten years 
continuously, are lost to the owner :—ancestral 
property, a purchased article, a pledged property 
given to a wife by her husband’s family, a gift 
property received for performing a sacrifice, the 
property of re-united co-partners and wages. A 
pledge, a boundary, property of minors, an open 
deposit., a sealed deposit, female slaves, the property 
of a King and the wealtli of a Srotriya are not 
lost by being enjoyed by others. Animals and 
females also are not so lost to the owner. Property 
entirely given up by its owner goes to the King 
who is also enjoined to administer the property of 
widows and minors (Vasistha XIV. s—9). 
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The rules of inheritance supplied by the Sutras 
make Sapindas the heirs after or in default of sons. 
The Sapinda here is one within six degrees and 
is a male only. The widow is excluded and the 
daughter according to Apasthamba inherits only 
in default of sons, teacher cr pupil (II. 6. 14. 4). 
These, however, are recommended to employ the 
inheritance for the spiritual good of the deceased. 
The nuptial presents and ornaments of a wife 
were inherited by the daughters (Baudhyayana 
II. 2. 3. 4 ; Vasistha XVII. 46). Probably, the 
general rule anticipates not the death of the owner 
but a division of property among the sons during 
his life-timo. The King inherits in default of the 
others named and some say that among the sons, 
only the eldest inherits. These rules are sufficiently 
vague but local laws are also provided for in the 
additional rule : “ In some countries gold or 

black cattle or black produce of the earth (grain or 
iron ?) is the share of the eldest ” (Apas. II. 14, 7). 
Then in regard to what the wife receives, the Sutra 
leaves it doubtful whether the rule “ the share of 
the wife consists of her ornaments and wealth 
received from her relations according to some 
(authorities) ” is to be interprette l in such a manner 
that ' according to some ’ refers only to the last 
clause or to the whole. “ What is obvious ” 
says Mrs. Bhys Davids “ is that the whole 
matter of inheritance was not yet regulated 
by any general State-law. Different districts of 
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India have different laws of inheritance. Baudhayana 
treats the subject of inheritance first under the head 
of impurity where he says that Sapindas inherit 
in default of nearer relations and Sakulyas (remoter 
relations) in default of Sapindas ; but afterwards 
he adds that the eldest son in accordance with the 
quotations cited by Apastliamba may receive the 
best chattel or the father may divide equally 
between the sons. Here also the fact that the same 
subject is treated in different sections shows that 
as yet the matter of civil law was not treated 
systematically but incidentally ” (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I). 

Nevertheless we can partially reconstruct the 
law of inheritance as it prevailed in those days. 
According to Baudhyayana, of the 14 kinds of sons, 
Aurasa (legitimate), PutrikTiputra (son of an 
appointed daughter), Kshetraja (bastard), Datta 
(adopted), Kritrima (made), Gudhaja (secretly born) 
and the Apabiddha (abandoned by the parents) 
were entitled to inheritance. The next six, Kanina 
(son of an unmarried daughter), Punarbkava (son of 
a remarried female), Swayamdatta (self-given son) 
and Nishada (son of a twice-born father in a Sudra- 
mother) were regarded as members of the family. 
The last ParEsara was not even regarded 
as a member of the family. Gautama names 
12 kinds of sons of whom the Aurasha, the 
Kshetraja, Datta, Kritrima, Gudhaja, Vpalmldha 
ran inherit, while Kanina, Sahoda (son of a 
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pregnant bride), Punarbhava, Putrikapiitra, 
Swayamdatta and Krlta (purchased) cannot inherit, 
though they are maintained as members of the 
family. Vasistha regards Aurasha, Kslietraja, 
Putrikaputra, Punarbhava, Kanina and Gudhaja 
as heirs while Sahoda, Datta, Krita, Swayamdatta, 
Apabiddha and Nishada cannot inherit except when 
there are no legitimate heirs of the lirst six classes 
above mentioned (XVII). Apasthamba who flourished 
a few centuries later recognised the Aurasa sons 
alone as the legitimate heir, for, the recognition 
of other sons as heirs could not be allowed among 
sinful men of his age (II. 0. 13; II. lb. 27). Yet 
the ancient customs did not die out soon. 

Gautama, the earliest lawgiver of this age, 
seems to have favoured partition of an estate, for 
“ in partition there is an increase of spiritual 
merit ” (XXVIII. 4.). According to him, the eldest 
son should gel, as an additional share, a 20th part 
of the estate, some animals and a carriage; the 
middlemost son shall get sheep, grain, utensils, 
a house, a cart and some animals and then the 
remaining property is equally divided. Or, Gautama 
*lso allows the eldest son two shares and the 
remaining sons one share each. Or, they may take 
one kind of property by choice according to 
seniority ; or the special shares may be adjusted 
according to their mothers (XXVIII. 5 17^ 

Vasistha allows the eldest son to have a double share 
and a little of kino and horses; the middlemost 
12 
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^cts utensils and furniture, the youngest takes 
the goats, sheep and house (XVIII. 42f.). 
Baudhayana allows all the children to take equal 
shares or the eldest son to take one-third in excess. 
(II. 2. 3. 2 f.). 

The property of un-reunited brothers, dying 
without issue goes to the eldest brother ; the 
property of a reunited co-parcener goes to the 
cc-parcener ; wl at a learned co-parcener has 
acquired by his own labour may be withheld from 
his unlearned co-parceners and unlearned co¬ 
parceners should divide their acquisitions equally 
(Gau. XXVIII. 27. 31.). 

A Brahmin’s son by a Kshatriya wife, if the 
eldest, shares equally with a younger brother by a 
Brahmin wife. The sons of a Kshatriya by a 
Vaisya wife share equally. The sons by a Sudra 
wife, if virtuous, is maintained, while even the 
son of a wife of equal caste does not inherit, if he be 
living unrighteously (Gau. XXVIII. 33—40). 
According to Baudhayana (II. 2. 3. 2—10) the sons 
of wives of different castes will take four, three, 
two and one shares according to the order of castes. 
According to Vasistha (XVIII. 42—50) if a 
Brahmin has sons by Brahmin, Kshatriya and 
Vaisya wives, the lirst gets three shares, the second 
two and the third one share. 

Apasthamba, however, protests against such 
unequal division of property and declares that 
all tin- virtuous sons should inherit hut he who 
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spends money unrighteously shall be disinherited, 
though he be the eldest son (II. 6. 14. I—15). 

Ordinarily, the heirs shall pay the debts of a 
deceased person. But the money due by a surety, 
a commercial debt, a fee due to the parents ol. a 
bride, immoral debts and fines shall not devolve 
upon the sons of a debtor (Gau. XII. 40-41). 

Coming to the agriculture of the period, we find 
that according to Greek authorities there were two 
annual harvests, the winter and the summer one, 
the sign of an astonishing fertility (Strabo XV. 
C. 693«Meg, Frag. 9). They Knew that rice and 
millet were sowm in the summer, wheat and barley 
in the winter (Strabo XV. C. 090) and Aristobulous 
described the cultivation of rice in enclosed sheets of 
water (Aristobulous Frag. 29 = Strabo XV. C. 092). 
liice was the staple article of food (Jat. 1. 340; 
II. 43, 135, 378 ; III. 383; IV. 270), besides which 
seven other kinds of grain are mentioned (M. I. 57) 
Barley is also mentioned in Jat. II. 110. Sugarcane 
was also cultivated [(Jat. 1. 339; A in. (Mali. A I. 
35. 0) ]. The Greek writers also speak of the sugar¬ 
cane, the reeds that make honey without the agency 
of bees (Nearchos Frag. 8 = Strabo XV. C. 094). 
Megasthenes seems to have attempted a scientific 
explanation of its sweet juice. It was duo to the 
water which it absorbed from the soil being so 
warmed by the sun’s boat, that the plant w r as 
virtually cooked as it grew (Meg. Frag. 9 = Strabo 
XV. C, 093). 
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The cultivation of lands by a whole kinship work¬ 
ing in association was noted by Nearchos. Eacli 
individual at the in-gathering took as much as was 
calculated to support him for a year and the re¬ 
mainder of the common stock was destroyed, so as 
not to encourage idleness (Nearchos Erag. 7 = Strabo 
XV. G. 716). 

The Greeks also saw trees which the generative 
power of the soil endowed with a strange capacity 
for self-propagation—the branches curving to the 
ground to become themselves now trunks, till a 
single tree became a pillared tent, under whose roof 
of broad leaves a troop of horsemen could find shade 
from the noonday heat (Strabo NY. C. 694 ; Arrian 
Tnd. 11; Pliny XII. Arts. 22 f.). Among the plants, 
the most important was the cotton plant, yielding 
vegetable wool “ surpassing in beauty and quality 
the wool of sheep and the Indians wear clothing from 
tiiese trees” (Mccrindle’s Ancient India, III. 10G). 
Some of It, the Macedonians used uncarded as stuffing 
for saddles and suchlike (Nearchos Frag. 8 = Strabo 
XV. C. 093). Precious spices wore also associated 
in the Greek mind with India. 

Horticulture was in a high state of efficiency. 
We find frequent mention of parks in the Jatakas 
where plants and trees were planted. .Elian des¬ 
cribes such a park in Piltaliputra:—“There were 
shady groves and trees set iu clumps and branches 
woven together by some special cunning of horti¬ 
culture. Aud the more impressive thing about the 
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beauty of that climate is that trees themselves are 
of the sort that are always green ; they never grow 
old and never shed their leaves. Some of them are 
native and some are brought from other lands with 
great care and these adorned the place and gave it 
glory —only not the olive; the olive does not grow of 
itself in India and if it is transported there, it dies... 

.there are lovely tanks made by hand of men with 

fishes in them very large and gentle and nobody 
may catch them except the sons of the King when 
they are yet children ! ” (iEliau, Natural Animals, 
XIII. 18). 

As to the minerals, India was the land of gems 
and gold. In Pliny’s Natural History which deals 
with precious stones (Bk. XXXVII) a great many are 
said to be products of India. Among those enu¬ 
merated, the diamonds (xlrts. 55 f.), opals (Arts, 
kfi f.)> ^nd agate (Art. 110) are important. The 
ultimate source of information would here, of 
course, be not a literary one but the practical know¬ 
ledge of merchants. As to gold, Nearchos and 
Megasthenes confirmed the account given by Hero- 
dot us (III. 102f.) of the ants as big as loxos which 
dug up gold. The facts on which the account Was 
based seem now clear. Gold dust was actually 
brought as tribute by the tribes of Dardosthan in 
Kashmere and was called by the Indians pipilika 
(ant-gold) [Mahahharat I SCO, Cal. edition men lions 
the gold-digging ant*]. When Herodotus says 
that the ants were of the size of dogs and fiercely 
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attacked any one carrying oil: the gold, it has 
been plausively suggested that the account was 
derived from people who had been chased by 
the formidable dogs kept by the native miners 
(McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 44. note 2.). Megas- 
thenes had added the useful information that the 
country from which gold came was the country of 
the Derdae (in Sans. Darad or darada; modern 
Dardisthan in Kashmere) [Meg. frag. 29 = Strabo 
XV. C. 706"). Megasthenes says “ stones are dug 
up of the colour of frankincense, more sweet than 
figs or honey ” (Frag. 10 = Strabo XV. 0. 703). 
This is probably sugarcandy which lie took to be a 
kind of crystal. 

The wildest statements of Ctesias about the Fauna 
and Flora of India have been made to bear a short of 
resemblance to something real by Professor H. H. 
Wilson in his Notes on the India of Ctesias (Oxford, 
1630), but it seems ingenuity wasted to attempt to 
establish these connections. The climate of the 
country, the new laws of weather no doubt struck the 
Greeks. They had never known anything like the 
rains which broke upon them in the summer of 326 

B. C. Aristobulous (Frag. 29. = Strabo X\ . O. 691 Of. 

C. 697) recorded that rains began when the European 
army reached Taxila in the spring of 326 and became 
continuous with the prevalenc e of monsoou, all the 
time they were marching east word along the foothills 
of the Himalayas. The rainfall in Sind is scanty 
and irregular. When the Greeks looked round upon 
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tlio features of the country itself, India seemed, 
before anything else, to be the laud of rivers (Strabo 
X\ . 0. 089). Megasthenes mentions 58 rivers of 
which 35 names are preserved and are still recogni¬ 
sable to-day. (Frag. 18 = Arrian Indicia, 4; Pliny 
Nat. Hist. VI. Art. 04f.). 

■Despite this abundant supply of water, rainfall 
and the fertility of the soil winch ensured two 
harvests in the year, famines wore not unknown. 
The famines were due to draught or to floods and 

o 

extended even over a whole kingdom (Yin. I. 211, 
213ff ; Via. Texts III. 220. n. 1 ; Jat. I. 329; II. 
135, 119, 367 ; Y. 193; VI. 187). This contradicts 
the assertion of Megasthenes that famines were 
unknown in India (McOrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes, 32), unless of course, 
Megasthenes meant a very general and protracted 
famine. The times of scarcity in Buddhist records 
probably refer only to brief periods over restricted 
areas. 

As to industries, it is curious that these European 
observers should call the Indians backward in 
i'he scientific development oL the resources of their 
country. They had, for instance, good mines of gold 
and silver, yet “ the Indians inexperienced in the 
arts of mining and smelting do not even know their 
own resources but set about the business in too 
primitive a way/ 3 (Strabo XV. O. 700). “They 
do not pursue accurate knowledge in any line except 
that of medicine; in the case ol sonic arts it is, oven 
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accounted vicious to carry tlieir study far, the 
art of war, for instance” (Strabo XV. 0. 701). 
They also used only cast bronze but not hammered, 
so that their vessels broke like earthernware, if 
they fell (Strabo XV. C. 71(5 — Nearchos Erag. 7). 
On the other hand, Nearchos spoke of the cleverness 
of the Indian craftsmen. They saw sponges used 
for the first time hy the Macedonians and imme¬ 
diately manufactured imitations of them with fine 
thread and wool, dying them to look the same 
(Nearchos quoted by Strabo XV. 67). Other Greek 
articles such as the scrapers and oilftasks used by 
athletes they quickly learnt to make. Eor writing 
letters, they used some species of fine tissue closely 
woven. In describing the dress of the people of the 
Indus region Nearchos tells us that they wore 
clothes of cotton “ and this linen from the trees is 

of a more shining white than any other linen. 

They have a tunic of tree-linen down to the middle 
of their skins and two other pieces of stuff, one 
thrown about tlieir shoulders and one twiste I round 
their heads. And the Indians wear earrings of 

ivory, those that are very well off.also they 

dye their beards in different colours, some so as to 
make them appear as Avhite as white may be and 
some dying them blue-black ; others make them 
crimson and others purple and others green. In the 

summer they protect themselves with umbrellas. 

.they wore shoes of white leather very elabo¬ 
rately worked and the - des of the shoes are 
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variegated and high-heeled so as to make the wearer 
seem taller” (Neai’chos Frags. 9 and 10 = Arrian Ind. 
10). Nearchos described the foot soldiers as carrying 
a bow as long as the body and using arrows six feet 
long. In their left hands, they carried long narrow 
shields of raw hide, nearly co-extensive with the 
body. Some had javelins instead of bows. All 
carried long two-handed swords with a broad blade. 
The horsemen had two javelins and a shield smaller 
than that of the foot soldier (Nearchos Frag. 7 = 
Arr. Tnd. 10 ; Strabo NV. 0. 710). Herodotus also 
describes the Indian army in the service of the 
Persian king Xerxes as wearing garments made 
from trees (cotton) and carrying bows of reeds and 
arrows of reeds with iron heads (VII. 05). In 
fact, the metal industries were highly specialised. 
Tlie word Kammiira was as comprehensive as our 
“ Smith.” Vaddhaki again apparently covered all 
kinds of woodcraft including ship-building, cart- 
making (Jiit. IV. 207) architecture (Jilt. I. 201 ; 
I\. 3:3); thapatitacchaka (lit. planner) and bha- 
makiira (or turner) being occupied with special modes 
of woodwork. (Dhp. verse 80). A settlement of 
Vadclhakis is able to make both furniture and sea¬ 
going ships (Jiit. IV. 159). A worker in stone 
(pasanakottaka) builds houses with the ruined mate¬ 
rials of a former gUma and also hollows a cavity in 
a crystal as a cage f>>r a mouse (JiTt. I. 470.) 
Other important crafts were Kory work, tanning, 
weaving, confectionery, pottery, garland-making. 

13 
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head-dressing and jewellery. The Dharmapada des¬ 
cribes the great ‘ crceper-parure ’ made by SCO gold¬ 
smiths in four months and worn by the daughter of a 
King s treasurer thus—‘‘ when this parure was on, it 

extended from bead to foot...apart of this 

parure consisted of a peacock and there were 500 
feathers of red gold on the right side and 500 on the 
left. The beak was coral, the eyes were of jewels 
and likewise the neck and the tail feathers. The 
mid-ribs of the feathers were of silver and likewise 
the shanks of the legs.” Vasistha in his Dharmasutra 
HI. 49-63) speaks of objects of gold, silver and 
copper, of stones and gems and conch-shells, pearls 
and of things made of bone, wood, leather, cloth 
etc. Gobhila’s Grihya Sutra treats of dress, kantha 
(now rags, formerly meant a kind of quilt) [ Panini 
II* !'• 20 ; IV. 2. 142-43.]. Carpet was in use (Panini 
IV 2. 12). Patamandapas (tents), Kanda-patas 
(ladies’ tents) and Bitana were in use. Nearchos 
ascribes to Indians the art of manufacturing paper 
from cotton. Strabo XV. 07 states that the 
Indians wrote on smooth cloth very cleverly woven 
and hard pressed. Curtius VIII. 9 says that the 
Indians at the time of Alexander used the tender 
side - of barks for writing. 

IVurl-llshery was Carried on in an extensive scale 
in the south. It was chiefly as tho country from 
which pearls came that the Greeks knew Southern 
India. Pe tris came from the coasts of the Piindya 
Kingdom (corresponding roughly to the modern 
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districts of Madura and Tinneve%) and Megasthenes 
also connected tiro pearl with Pandaea, the daughter 
of Heracles (Krishna) who had become queen of 
a great Kingdom in the south. Some confused 
knowledge of how pearls were procured, had come 
to t'JiV? Greek writers through traders stories, They 
knew thatf they grew in oysters. Androsthenes of 
Ihasos who had gone in the fleet with N earchos 
and the chief usher chares refer to some varieties 
of pearls and the chief fisheries* (Athauaeus (III- 93 
A—D). The oysters, Megasthenes understood, were 
caught in nets ; they went in shoals each sh ca.il 
with a King of its own, like swarms of bees and to 
capture the King was to capture the shoal. The 
oysters when caught were put in jars and as their 
ilesh rotted, the pearl was left disengaged at the 
bottom (Megasthenes Frag. 23 = Arrian Ind. 8; 

Pliny, Natural History IX. Art. 111). 

Painting was well known and the painters were 
organised in a guild (Jat. VI. 427). A picture 
gallery (Ohittagar.i) belonging to King Pasenadi 
of Kosala is mentioned. The Bharut sculptures 
imply the existence at least of a contemporary school 
of painting. 

Town-planning and Architecture were known. 

In the Muhab tinsa we are told that a King of 
Kandy “ raised for himself a monument of glory 
by building u wall enclosing the great Bo-tree, 
the Ohaitya and the Nath Dovali that stood in 
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the middle of the city—a wall of stone thick, high, 
shining with plaster-work, like nnto a beautiful 
string of pearls adorning the neck of the city 
that was like a fair woma'). ” The Buddist Jataka 
stories tell us that the rich in those days lived in 
seven-storied buildings. Suddhakarma (white-wash), 
lepa (plaster and cement), gotapbuj/i 'plit. round 
lotus (cupola) corrupted into -modern Gambooj ], 
mangalesktaka (foundation stone) etc. were well- 
known. Temple of the gods is mentioned in Pauini 
V. 3. GO-100. The Manava Grihya Sutra says “ Let 
a daughter be married in a temple ” [I. 7. 10 ; c. f. 
(Stinkhayana Grihya Sutra, IV. 12. 15.)]. The 
Baithak of Jariisandha and the walls of Rajgriha 
the ruins of which are still extant were built before 
the 5tli century B. C. (General Cunningham). 
Many of the Buddhist caves like those of 
Khandagiri and TJdayagiri in Orissa were anterior 
to the time of Alexander (326 B. C.). Again in 
1808 a stupa was discovered on the Nepal frontier 
at Piprawah about which the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (New ed. Vol. II p. 102) rightly observes 
“The construction and contents of the Stupa offer 
valuable testimony concerning the state of 
civilisation in N. India about 450 B. C. which is 
(piite in accordance with that elicited from early 
literary sources 

Some of these handicrafts were organised into 
guilds aud the Mugapakkha Jataka mentions 
eighteen guilds (Jut IV. 411) hut it is to he regretted 
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that only four of these eighteen crafts thus 
organised are specifically mentioned viz., the wood¬ 
workers, the smiths, the leather-dressers and the 
painters. Nevertheless Dr. R. C. Mazumdar has 
found out the following guilds or artisans on txie 
evidences of the Jatakas and the law-books of this 
period (1) workers in wood including ship-builders 
(Jut VI 427) (2) workers in metal including gold and 
silver (Ibid) (3) garlaiulmaker and flower sellers 
(Jilt. No. 415) (4) Painters (Jilt. VI. 42?) (5) caravan 
traders (Jut. II. 295) (6) money-lenders (Gautama XI. 
21) (7) cultivators (Ibid) (8) Traders (Ibid) (9) Herds¬ 
men (Ibid). Jatiika II. 18 mentions the division in 
one of the large centres of woodcraft of the popula¬ 
tion of 1000 families into two equal groups each 
under a Jettaka. Similarly, the groups of mariners 
(Jilt. IV. 137), garland-makers (Jilt. III. 405), caravan 
traders (Jat. I. 308 ; II. 295), the moss-troopers 
numbering- 500 of a little robber village in the 
hills e. g , near Uttar Pauchala (Jilt. I. 2 to, 297 ; II. 
388; IV. 330) and the forest police who escorted 
the travellers (Jat. II. 335) were all organised 
under a Jcttaka. These craft-guilds had three 
cbaracterities (1) an Alderman at the head (2) heredity 
of profession and (3) localisation of industry. The 
position of the foreman of the guild is indicated 
in Jat. II. 12. 32 and III. 281 where he is an 
important minister in attendance upon the King. 
These heads of guilds wore called Pamukka 
(President. and also Jottaka (older, alderman) the 
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distinction between these two words being not 
apparent. Similarly the elder of a village of 10C0 
smiths in whom were combined the functions 
of the headman of the village, the village syndic 
and the president of the local guild is described as 
a favourite of the King of Benares, rich and of 
great substance (Jilt III. Nm 387). There is one 
instance of all the guilds having a common chief 
who was also lord of the treasury of the kingdom 
of Kasl. The centralisation in this case was perhaps 
clue to quarrels between the foremen of the 
subordinate guilds such as those at S a vat hi men¬ 
tioned in Jat. II. 12. 52. 

There seems to have been also a considerable 
localisation of crafts. Suburban villages grew up 
to serve the cities where certain crafts were exclu¬ 
sively localised e. g , smith villages of 1000 
families (Jat. III. 2S1-6), villag es of wood-wrights 
numbering 500 (Jat. IT. 18. 405; IV. 208), villages 
ol potters (Jat. III. 376, 508). On the Gauges or 
further afield there were trapper-gamas supplying 
skins, ivory etc, [Jat. VI. 71, nishadgama; c. f. 
(III. 49.) ; Ther'tg. (comm ) 220, mi g alud dak agarna.] 
There were also crafts localised in special quarters 
of the cities e. g., ivory-workers* bazar in the 
city of Benares (Jat. I. 320; II. 197), the localities 
of dyers, performers and i*orists (Jat. IV. 81. 82); 
the cook’s quarters in Sravathi (Jst. III. 48), the 
weavers* place (Jat I. 336). Sometimes, the craft© 
were associated with special streot named after 
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them in the cities e. g ., the washerman’s street 
(Jilt. IV. 8), the Vaisva street and quarter (Jiit. 
VI. 485). 

Combined with this widespread corporate regu¬ 
lation of industrial life, there was a very general 
hut by no means cast ir. n custom for the son to 
follow the calling of his father. Not only indivi¬ 
duals but families are frequently mentioned in 
terms of their traditional calling. The smith e. g., 
is Smithson ; Siiti the fisherman’s son is Sati the 
fisherman; Chanda the Smith is called Chunda 
the Smithson etc. (M. I. 256; D. II. 127f.; Jat. 

I. 98, 191, 312; II. 79. c. f. nesado = Luddoputto = 
luddo; Jrit III. 330 f.; V. 356-8.). Apastamba 
(II. 2-3 ; 10-11) says “ In successive births men of 
the lower castes are born in the next higher ones, 
if they have fulfilled their duties.” Gautama 
(XI. 29) says “ Men of the several castes and orders 
who always live according to their duty enjoy after 
death the rewards of their works.” Apasthamba 
(II. 11. 11) says “ In successive births men of the 
higher castes are born in the next lower ones, if 
they noglect their duties.” Apasthamba (II. 10. 
12-16) enjoins the king to puuish those who have 
transgressed the caste-laws (c. f. also Apasthamba 

II. 27. 18). Gautama XI. 31 authorises the king to 
punish such transgressors of caste laws. 

The functions of these guilds were legislative, 
judicial a ad executive. The Vinaya Pitaka enjoins 
that a tbicl should not be ordained as a nun without 
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the sanction of the guilds—“ 

?1 *]£\\ 31 31 ^*TC5rfiFF©3It i” From Yin&ya 

Pitaka IY. 226 we learn that the guilds had tho 
function of arbitrators to settle differences between 
inembers and their wives. And Gautama XI. 21 
lays down that they had legislative functions. 

The learner or apprentice (antebasika, lit. the 
boarder) appears frequently in Buddhist books, one 
of which indicates the relative position of pupil and 
master woodwright (Jat. 1. 251 ; V. 290 f; Attha 
Salinl p. 111). Mahabhagga I. 32. 1. says “The 
acharya, O Bhikkhus ought to consider the 
antebasika as a son; the antebasika ought to 
consider the acharya as a father. Thus these 
two, united by mutual reverence, confidence and 
communion of life will progress, advance and 
reach a high stage in the doctrine and discipline.” 
“I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you live (the 
first) ten years in dependence upon an Aoba- 
rya.” The Vinaya also gives elaborate rules 
regarding the duties of Saddhi-viharika (pupil) 
towards his Upajjltya (teacher) and vice versa and 
also rules regulating the relation between teacher 
and pupil and the condition:, <j©tormining its admis¬ 
sibility or cessation. But these rules relate to the 
education in the sacred lore, religion and humanities 
and not to the training in the crafts with which we 
are concerned. The apprentice in the industrial 
sense indeed appears frequently in the Jjctukas but 
no conditions ol pupilage are given. Thus in Jut aka 
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No. 97 we have a publican and his apprentice while 
in lvusha Jataka (No. 531) a prince apprentices 
himself to a potter, basket-maker, florist, etc., in 
succession. In Jat. V. 457-9, two princes receive 
instruction in arts at the hands of the same teacher 
who had besides 101 pupils. The senior pupil also 
acts as Assistant Master (pitthiachariya). The position 
of a senior pupil to a Maha-Vaddkaki is indicated 
by Buddhaghosa (Asl. Ill, 112). AVe have also 
instances of fees being paid by apprentices to 
teachers (Jat. IV. 224, 225; 38, 39) where two 
merchant-sons paid 2000 pioces each. But the con¬ 
ditions of pupilage, though not given in the 
Buddhist books, are roughly given in the Sanskrit 
books of the period. Thus, Gautama II 43-44 says 
“ The apprentice may forsake his master either of 
his own motion (in which case he is liable to cor¬ 
rection) or under instructions from his kinsmen who 
consented to his pupilage. In he latter case, the 
deserted master can sue the pupil s guardians for a 
breach of contract (Oolebrooke’s Digest of Hindu 
Law, Vol. II. p. 8). But a contract can never bo 
one-sided. Hence Katyliyaua [ who according to 
Macdonell (History of Sanskrit literature, p. 131) 
flourished in the 3rd Century, B. 0. ] lived a penalty 
upon the master for employing the apprentice in 
other work. “ He who does not instruct the scholar 
in the art and causes him to perform other work 
shall incur the first amercement; and the pupil may 
forsake him and go to another teacher, released from 
14 
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the indenture (Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law 
Vol. II. p. 7). 

Another interesting fact to be noticed is that 
though normally the crafts were organised on a 
hereditary basis and technical talent descended from 
father to son and was confined to a particular family 
yet the way was still open to exceptions to that rule. 
Spiritual ministrations were the work of Brahmins 
and administration that of Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
though some share of it was being appropriated by 
the Vaisyas [as in the case of the office of the King’s 
treasurer (.Tat. IV. 43) with which was coupled the 
judgeship of tho merchant-guilds.].. But these dis¬ 
tinctions did not hold good in the economic sphere 
where all castes seemed to have stood together. The 
choice of occupations was quite free. Thus in 
Vi nay a I. 77 and IV. 128 we find parents discussin 
the best profession which their son might choose 
without a reference being made to the fathers’ 
trades. In Chullyvagga V. 28, the Viskkhus are 
allowed the use of a loom and of shuttles, strings, 
tickets and all the apparatus belonging to a loom. 
V e also read of Brahmins as physicians (IV. 3(51) 
goatherds (III. 461), merchants, hunters, snake- 
charmers (IV. 357), archer and tho servant of 
an archer who was formerly a weaver 

(III. 219; V. 127 and 128; I. 350, 357), low 
caste trappers (II. 200; VI. 170) and even 
Cartwrights (IV. 207, '-08). In Jilt V. 290-8 Kusa, a 
king’s son in his infatuation for Pabhavati apprentices 
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himself incoynito in succession to the court- 
potter, basket-maker, florist and cook to his father- 
in-law, without a word being said as io his social 
degradation when these vagaries became known. 
In Jilt. IV. 84 a prince takes to trade while in IV . 
169 another resigning his kingdom goes to the 
i 'ontier where he dwells “ with a rich merchant’s 
family, working with his own hands.” The Kusa 
Jiitaka (No. 531) meutions a prince who only con¬ 
sents to marry when a princess is found exact]} like 
a golden image which he himself had fashioned and 
Which was far superior to that made b\ the chief 
smith employed for the purpose. Instances of other 
•oval craftsmen are furnished by the Uahabamsa 
XXX and XXXIV.) A king is described as a 
skilful carver and painter who wrought a beautiful 
image of the Bodhisattva and also a state-room 
with beautiful work in ivory made for it and who 
himself taught the arts to his subjects. In Jut. II. 
S7 we hear of a monarch as an archer. V o also 
hear of a child of Vaccha Brahmins as the sand- 
playmate of tha little Siddhartha afterwards the 
Buddha (Psalm of the Brethorn, 17). Jat. IV. 15 f. 
speaks Of a Brahmin who takes to trade to lie better 
able to afford charitable gifts. Brahmins engaged 
personally in trading without such pretext are also 
mentioned (Jilt. V. 22, 471). Again, we hear of a 
deer-trapper becoming the protege and 1’ien the 
inseparable friend of a rich young Settln without a 
'lint of social barriers (JAt. III. 4i)ff); > weaver 
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looking on his handicraft as a mere makeshift, and 

changing it oft ha. ml for that of an arolier (Jilt. II. 

87) , a pious iarmor and Ins son with equally little 
ado turning to the low trade of rush-weaving (Jat. 
IV. 318) ; a young man of good family, but penniless, 
starting on his career by selling a dead mouse for 
cat’s meat at a farthing, turning his capital and 
hands to every variety of job and finally buying up 
a ship’s cargo with his signet-ring pledged as 
security and winning both a profit of 200 per cent 
and the hand of a Settlii’s daughter (Jat. I. 120ff). 
u This freedom of initiative and mobility in trade and 
labour finds further exemplification in the enterprise 
of a settlement of wood-workers (Jat. IY. 159). 
failing to carry out the orders for which pre-payment 
had been made, they were summoned to fulfil the 
contract. But they instead of ‘ abiding in then’ lot’ 
as General Walker the Economist said of their 
descendants “ with oriental stoicism and fatalism ” 
(The Wages Question, p. 171) made a mighty ship 
secretly and emigrated with their families, slipping 
down the Ganges by night and so out to sea till they 
reached a fertile island. Stories all of these, not 
history; nevertheless, they serve to show that in 
these times the division of caste was not quite rigid 
and was no bar to tlic mobility of labour, both 
vertical and horizontal ” (Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. 1.) Social divisions and economic 
occupations were very far from coinciding. 
JM or cover, the fact that Brahmins claimed credit if 
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bom of Brahmins on bot.li sides for uonmtionfl 

back ( [1 I. 1)3 j AI. It. 10 O ; Tlioitiyitfcliii VV, 880, 
11/0) betrays tile existence of many born from a 
less pure connubium. In the Kusa Jiitaka a 
Brahmin takes to wife the childless eheif wife of a 
king without losing caste thereby (.Tat. V. 2b0). 
Elsewhere ill the Jiitakas, princes, brahmins, setthis 
and even low castes are shown forming friendships, 
sending their sons to the same teachers and even 
eating together and intermarrying without any 
social stigma. (Jut. II. 319f.; III. 9-11 ; VI. 422, 
318; Jilt. I. 421, 422). Even in Apasthamba 

Siitra (II. 5-10) we find that a Sudra can become 
a Brahmin and a Brahmin can become a Sudra 
according to their good or bad deeds. Panini men¬ 
tions a celebrated grammarian Chakravarman (VI. 1. 
130) who was a Kshatriya by birth. All these 
evidences go to show that the dignity of labour 
was recognised, though there were certain notable 
exceptions. Thus, there were recognised certain 
l«>w tribes and castes and low trades and crafts. 
As instances of low castes are mentioned the 
h T is:tdas (hunters or trappers), the Chandahs 
w “° are called the lowest race that go upon 
two feet, meanest men on earth (Jilt. IV. 397), 
contact with whom was pollution (.fat. II. S3 ; 
III. 233 ; IV. 376) who lived ap irt in lheir own 
settlements (Jilt. IV. 200) by hunting and w< re 
sometimes employed for street sweeping (Jat. IV. 
390) and policing towns by night (Jilt. 111. 30) 
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and the Pikkusas (son of a nisad by a Sudra female) 
whose occupation is said to be that of throwing 
away dead flowers (.I at. IV. 205). As examples of 
low crafts are mentioned those of the workers in 
bamboo, wheel-wrights, rathakaras, basket-makers, 
potters, weavers, leather-workers and barbers—all 
called hina sippa in the list given in the Sutta- 
vibhanga (See Vin. IV. 6-10 ; Jat. IV. 413 and V. 
337). It should, however, be noted that the social 
stigma resting on these low trades was due 

sometimes to their very nature (as in the case of 
butchering, for example) but chiefly to their 
association with the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes 
who followed them as their hereditaiy occupations. 
Yet other despised callings were the black arts, 
explanation of signs, omen>, auguries, dreams, 
forecasting weather. foretelling events etc. 

(Chullavagga XII. 1. 3; Mahasila Tevijja Sutta 
ch. II). Jat VI. 191 refers to the popular belief 
that even Nagas do not dance for shame before 
actors. Jat. II. 82 refers to “ Brethern who used 
to get a living by being physicians (note the 
prohibition in the Hindu sipriti) or runners, doing 

errands on foot.the 21 unlawful callings.” 

It is very interesting to note that there is a 
substantial agreement between the Pali works and 
Sanskrit Law Books in this connection. Thus, 
Vasistha condemns actors (ITT. 3.) ; also Baudhayana 
(I. 5, 10. 24) who adds to them stage-players and 
teachers of dancing, singing and acting condemned 
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as UpapStakins (II. 1, 2, 13) [ c. f. Apastbamba 
I- 0. 14 ; Gau. XVII. 17 ; Vasistha XIV. 2. 3. ]. It 
is thus evident that both the Buddhist and Hindu 
social opinions are practically at one in condemning 
certain crafts and professions on the basis of an 
absolute standard, determined on grounds of moral 
deficiency and in some casos, of uncleanliness 
°f the processes of operation involved in the 
craft. 

It should be noted in this connection that along 
with the aforesaid crafts or trades, there are certain 
commodities the trade in which are absolutely 
forbidden to a Brahmin. Thus, Manu X. So-1)4 
specifies among others the following articles-- 
condiments, cooked food, cattle, stones, dyed 
cloth, meat, milk, clarified butter, oil, perfumes, 
money, indigo, lac, sugar, wines, birds, wild animals, 
water, weapons etc. Parallel specifications are also 
contained in Gautama VII. 9—20; Apastbamba I. 7, 
20, 12—13; Baudhyayana II. 1, 2, 27; Vasistha 
II. 24—32. 

Similar agreement between Hindu and Buddhist 
books is to be found with regard to mobility of 
labour already mentioned. Thus all the Hindu Law 
books authorise the twice-born classes to take to the 
occupation oi an inferior caste in times of distress 
or failure to obtain a living through lawful labour 
(Gautama VII. (j; Vasistha II. 22; Baudhilyana 
It. 4. 16). Gautama in his Dharmasutra says that 
a Brahmin can be a farmer and a trader (X. f>). 
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Baudhayana also admits the doctrine that a priest 
who cannot support himself by the usual occupa¬ 
tions of a Brahmin may take up and follow the 
profession of a warrrior. Yasistha (II. 40) prohi¬ 
bits Brahmins and Kshalriyas from being usuers 
but Baudhyuyana (5, 10, 21) says that the Vaisya may 
practice usury. Even the Brahmin priest who 
neglects his duties may at the king’s pleasure be 
be forced to do the work of a Sudra. (Bau. II. 
4, 7, 15). Thus with certain restrictions as to what 
he sells, a priest or warrior may support life by 
trade and agriculture (Vas. II. 24 f.). But a man 
reborn who persists in trade cannot be regarded 
as a Brahmin nor can a priest who lives as an actor 
or physician (Vas. III. 3.). Again, Brahmins lived 
not only as gentlemen farmer but also as' humble 
ploughmen (Vas. III. 33) in this period. In fact 
there were recognised customs, not approved in one 
part of the country but admitted as good usage 
because locally approved in other parts. For in 
discussing usage, Baudhyayana (Dliarmasutra I. 1. 
17 f.) expressly enumerates customs peculier to the 
south and certain others peculier to the north and 
adds that to follow these practices except where they 
are considered right usage is to sin but that for each 
practice, the local rule is authoritative, though 
Gautama denies this. (Se Btihler, S. B. E., Vol. II. 
p. XLIX.). 

The pursuit of agriculture in this period was 
associated neither with social prestige nor with 
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social sti-ma. The stricter Brahmin tradition not 
only in° the law hooks but also in the Sutta- 
Nip-ita the Majjhima Nikaya ami the Jatakas 
expressly reserved the two callings of agriculture 
and trade for the Vaisyas and judges them unfit 
for the Brahmins or the Kshatriyas. Thus, the 
Brahmin Esukari of STivathi considers tdlage and 
dairy-farming as not less the property and provu.ee 
Of the Vaisya than are how and arrow, endowed 
maintonanee (by alms) and siekle and yoke, the 
property and provmce of noble, ^ ^ 

mg classes respedrvcly_ [- th6 

settha-sutta (M. tfo, 98; 8- iN • iLi ; ' 

same exclusive spirit as correct]. J 1U 1,1 a ' 

363 f. brahmins who engage in agriculture, trade 
and other callings are declared to have l.t en liom 
Brahminliood. On the other hand, m both Jatakas 
and Suttas not only arc brahmins frequently found 
pursuing tillage, cowhcrding, goat-keeping; trade, 
hunting, wood-work, weaving, caiman-guarding, 
archery, carriage-driving and snako-eliai miug (Jut. 
II. 165 ; III. 2<J3 ; IV. 167, 276 ; Ui. 101 : I V. 15 ; 
V. 22 471; II. 2C0; VI. 170; IV. 207, 457; V. 127) 
but also no reflection is passed upon them for so 
doing, nav the Brahmin farmer at times, is a pious 

man and a Bodhis&tta to boot (dal. HI. 162). Dr. 

Pick is disposed to think that the W. (Udicca) 
Brahmins of the Km m au.l I^shate inherited « 
stricter standard (Svciale Q-liedorang Indian, 138 I ). 
Nevonheles8.it is not claimed for the pious ones 
15 
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just mentioned, living near Benares and in Magadh 
that they were Udicca immigrants. As for the 
Kshatriya clansmen of the tribal republics, they 
were largely cultivators of the soil. For instance, 
in the Kuna la Jataka it was the workmen in the 
fields of the Sakiyan and Koliyan “ bhojakas, 
amaccas and Uparajas who began to quarrel over 
the prior turn to irrigate ” (Jat. V. 412). 

The slave or servant (dasa, dasl) was an adjunct 
in all households able to command domestic service. 
Slavery might be incurred through capture (Jat. IY. 

220, VI. 135), commuted death-sentence, debt (Jilt. Yl. 

521; Thcrig. ver. 444), voluntary self-degradation (Vin. 

I. 72 ; Sum. Vil. I. 168) or judicial punishment (Jilt. 

I. 200). But slaves do not appear to have been kept 
in large numbers (Vin. I. 72; D. I. GO, 72, 92 f.) 
either in the house or as in the West, at minim, or 
plantation work. The lot of the slave was far better 
than that of either the Greek or the Roman slave. 
Thus we find in the Jataka, the slave petted, per¬ 
mitted to learn writing and handicrafts besides his 
ordinary duties as valet and footman (Jilt. I. 451 i'.). 

No doubt in the same Jiltaka, we find the slav< 
saying to himself that at the slighest fault he might 
get beaten, imprisoned, branded and fed on slave’s 
fare but nevertheless, of actual ill-treatment there 
i* scarcely any mention. Two instances of beating 
occur and in both the victims were maids. One lies 
»•>•■(! repeatedly (to test her pious mistress’s temper) 

(M. I. 125), the other of a slavish girl let out to 
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work on hire but returning home without her wage. 
(•Tilt. I. 402 f.). The slaves were not, while still 
undischarged, admitted to the religious community 
(Sana'gKa) [Yin. I. 76]. Nevertheless, we do not meet 
with run-away slaves. Yasistha exempts slaves 
irom taxation. They might he manumitted (I). I. 
72; Psalms of the Sisters p. 117 ; Psalms of the 
Bret hern p. 22; Jat. V. 313) or might free them¬ 
selves by payment (Jat. VI. 547). [Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I]. 

The low position of the Sudra in the eye ol law 
will be evident from Gautama XII, 8 If. where it is 
said that if a Brahmin abuses a Ivshatriya he pays 
only 50 Karshapanas, only 25 if he abuses a Vaisya 
an ! nothing if l;e abuses a Sudra. 

1 he hireling, wage-earner, day labourer was no 
man’s chattel yet his life was probably harder some¬ 
times than that of the slave (Jat. I- 422 ; III. 444). 
Similarly in a list of callings given in the Buddhist 
books he ranks along with the mere hewers of wood 
and flower-gatherers and below the slave (D. I. .>] ; 
c. f. Mil. 331; 147 ; A. I. 145, 206). He was to a 
great extent employed in the larger land-holdings 
(■Tat. III. 406 ; IV. 43; S. N. p. 12). Jilt. I. 468 
gives an instance of 'a millionaire with his hired 
labourers. In the Suttas again Kasibharadwajn is 
employing 500 ploughs and hired men (bhatikal on 
bit5 estate. (Sutta Nipata, I. 1.; f. S. I. 171; 
Jat. HI. 293). He was paid either in hoard and 
rod ting or in money wages (Jilt. IT. 139; 111. 
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Yol. 1 ]. 

There was brisk trade in India at this time 
both inland and sea-borne. Dr. Dick considers 
navigation in the Jataka as not in high seas but 
this view is long exploded. As a matter of fact, 
we find even fishermen throwing their nets in high 
seas (Jilt. No. 402). There was a A r ery flourishing 
ship-building industry and large merchantile 
marines were built up. Thus, the Samudda-banija 
Jataka (Jat. IY. 159) mentions ' a ship which 
accomodated 1000 families of woodwrights who 
emigrated to an island over-sea. Valahassa Jataka 
(Jat. II. 12S) contained 500 dealers. The Supparaka 
Jataka (Jat. IV. 138-142) mentions the sea-voyage 
undertaken by 700 merchants in a ship. The ship 
in which the prince of the Mahajanaka Jataka (Jat. 
VI. 32-35) sailed with other traders, had on board 
seven caravan with their beasts. The ship in which 
was rescued from a watery grave the philanthropic 
Brahmin of the Samkha Jataka (Jat. VI. 15-17) was 
800 cubits in length, (500 cubits in width, 20 fathoms 
in depth and had three masts. Janaka Jataka 
mentions a ship that was wrecked with 700 crews 
and passengers in addition to Buddha (Bishop 
Brigandet’s Life of Go lama, 415). The ship in 
which Bijoy a* s Pandion bride was carried to Ceylon 
was large enough to accomodate 18 officers of state, 
75 menial servants and a number of slaves beside.s 
the princess herself and 700 other virgins w ho 
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accompanied her (Tumour’s Mababamsa, 51). 

Acording to Rajaballlya, the ship in which. Prince 
Bijoya and his followers were sent away by King 
Simhabahu of Bengal was so large as to contain 
full 700 passengers (Upbam’s Sacred and 

Historical Books of Cevlon, II. 28, 108; Tumour’s 
Mahabamsa 46, 47). The wives and children of 
Bijoya’s followers makiim up more than 700 were cast 
adrift in a similar ship (Turnonrs Mahabamsa, 46). 
The ship in which Prince Simbala sailed from some 
unknown part of Jambudwip to Cevlon contained 
500 merchants besides himself (Si-—vu hi, II. 241). 
Again in the Mahaummagga Jataka (No. 546) 
the Great Being says “ Ananda Kumar, take 300 
wrights, go to the upper Ganges, procure choice 
timber, build 300 ships, make them cut stores of 
wood from the town, till the ships with light wood 
and come hack soon Thus, “ the vessels according 
to Jataka tales seems to have been constructed 
on a fairlv Jar_e scale, for we read of hundreds., 
embarking on them, merchants or emigrants. The 
numbers have, of course, no statistical value, but 
the current conceptions of shipping capacity are 
R t least interesting (Mrs. Rhys Davids in t.ho 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. P- 213.) 

Brisk trade was carried on in these ships bet ween 
India on the one hand and Ceylon, Burma, Persia, 
Babylon. Subarnabhumi and Greece On the other. 
The chief article of trade with Ceylon must have 
been pearls. The traders, started generally from 

A 
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Tamraiipti hut also sometimes from Simhapura 
[ C. L Bijoya’s ship touching at Supara = Ba=sin, 
(according to Dr. Burguess) ], Sagal (c. f. the ship of 
Bijo\a s nephew) and Morapura on the Ganges 
(c. f. the'ships of a princess and her six brothers 
who became the consort of Bijoya’s nephew). 

From Bishop Brigandet’s Life of Godama, 101 
u e learn of two Burmese merchant brothers 
Tapoosa and Palekat who crossed the Bay of Bengal 
in a ship that conveyed full five hundred cart-loads 
of their own goods which they landed at Adzeitta, 
a port in Kalinga in the northern section of the 
Eastern coast on their way to Suvama in Magadha. 
d his trade is corroborated by Ctesias who refers 
to a lake in the land of the Pygmies upon the 
surface of which oil is produced. This is supposed 
to mean Upper Burma where there is a tribe 
answering to their description and where “ there are 
also the only largely productive petroleum deposits 
which moreover, we know to have been worked 
since the earliest times (Professor Ball in the I. A. 
Vol. XIII. p. 230). 

In one of the Chinese legends of the lion- 
prince Sirnhala (Si—yu—ki, II. 216) it is related 
how the boat in which the daughter of the Lion 
was cast away was driven by the winds westwards 
into the Persian Gulf where she landed and founded 
a colony in the country oi.’ the western women”. 
Tho tradition embodied in the Dipabainsa version 
of the legend (Ri— yu —ki, XIII. 55) makes her land 
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on an island which was afterward called the “Kingdom 
of women As the Rev. T. Eoulkes (Ind. Ant. 
1879) remarks “ Underneath the legendary matter 
we may here trace the existence of a sea-route 
between India and the Persian coasts in the 
days of Buddha And as a matter ot fact, 
we find the Persian King Darius despatching 
hi 510 B. C. an expedition under fekylax 
with orders to prove the feasability of a 
sea-passage from the mouths of the Indus to 
Persia. “ Skylax equipped a fleet on the upper 
waters of the Punjab rivers in the Gandhara 
country, made his way down to the coast and in the 
13th month reached the sea. Darius was thus 
enabled to annex the Indus valley and to send 
his fleet into the Indian Ocean ” (Oxford History 
of India, p. 15). This political intercourse with 
Persia must have led to merchantile intercourse 
as well. The Indian Satrapy paid annually a tribute 
of £ 1, 290, 000 in gold. This supply of gold 
she obtained not as did Europe from America by 
conquest and rapine but by her mining industries and 
hy the more natural and peaceful method of commerce 
by the exchange of such of her productions as 
among the Indians were superfluities hut at the same 
time not only highly prized by the nations of western 
Asia, Egypt and Europe but were obtainable from 
no other quarter except India or from the farther 
East by means of the Indian trade (0. Daniel l. 
Industrial Competition of Asi p. 2 V J5). 
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Tne Baveru Jataka narrates that Indian 
merchants exported peacocks to Babylon. In the 
words of Professor Biihler The story indicates that 
the Banias of TV. India undertook trading voyages 
to the shores of the Persian Gulf and o£ its rivers 
in the 5th perhaps in the 6th century B. G. just 
as in our days. This trade very probably existed 
already in much earlier times, for the Jatakas 
contain several other stories, describing voyages 
to distant lands and perilous adventure by sea in 
which the vessels of the very ancient western 
ports of Supparaka—Supara and Bkarukaccha— 
Broach are occasionally mentioned ”. Babylon 
according to Herodotus (I. 192 in McCrindle’s 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature) 
obtained precious stones and dogs (probably Tibetan 
mastiffs) from India. 

The Mahajanaka Jataka (Jilt. VI. 32-35) speaks 
of a prince who having got together his stock-in- 
trade {viz:, store of pearls, jewels and diamonds) put on 
board a ship with some merchants bound for Subarna- 
bhumi (Subarnabhumi is either Burma or the Golden 
Chersonese or the whole Bather Indian coast). The 
Sussondi-Jataka (Jilt III. 188) mentions the voyage 
of certain merchants of Broach for the Golden 
Land, from which as also from other Jatakas it is 
evident that Subarnabhumi wa-* another commercial 
objective of Indian traders in these days. 

In Ctesias’ Indica (400 B. 0.) is to be found the 
existence of a really Dravidian word which Ctesias 
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used for cinnamon (Ctesias translated by McCrindlo, 
P- 29). The word used by Ctesias is Karpion 
which Dr. Caldwell (A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, p. 103) derives from Tamil- 
Malayalam word Ivaruppa or Karppu to which is 
akm the Sanskrit word Karpur camphor.’ This 
proves the probable existence of at least an indirect 
trade in cinnamon and other purfumcs between 
India and Greece. In fact, BaudhyayanPs condem¬ 
nation of the Northern Aryans who took part in 
the sea-trade implies that the people of the Punjab 
had some share in the trade between India aud the 
Western World by the Persian Gulf route. 

The trade-routes were innumerable and were 
both by land and water. According to the 
Jcitakas, it was possible to reach Ceylon direct by 
water not only from Champa (Bhagalpnr) but even 
from Benares.* Thus, the defaulting woodwrights 
(Jilt. IV. 159) sail along the Ganges from Benares 
to a distant island on the sea. Prince Mahajanaka 
(Jilt VI. 34 f.) set out for Subarnabhumi from 
Champa. And Mahiudra travels by water from Patna 
to Tiimvalipti and on to Ceylon O' in. III. 33S). 
Again, in the Sitanisainsa Jiitaka (1L 112) a sea- 
fairy as helmsman brings passengers ior India by 
ships from off the sea to Benares. Other traders 
are found coasting round India from Broach to 
Subarnabhumi (Jilt. III. 18$) Other water 

routes already mentioned are ■ (1) from Siiiihapura 

via Supara to Ceylon (2) from Saga 1 to Ceylon (3) 
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from. Morapura on the Ganges to Ceylon (4) from 
Tnmralipti to Ceylon (5) from Burma to Adzeitta, 
a port in Kalinga in the northern section of the 
East Coast (6) from Broach to Babylon (7) from 
Priiidya territorry to Ceylon (8) from Sravasti 
to Ceylon (Tibetan Legend of the Simhalese princess 
Ratnabali). 

As to inland routes, we find Punna, a merchant 
of Supparaka trading with Northern Kosala ; 
Anathpirdaka’s caravans travelling S. E. from Srli- 
vasthi to Rajgriha and back (Jilt. I. 92, 348) and 
and also to the borders (Jut. I. 377 f.). Another 
route from Savathi to Patittana with six halting 
places is given in the Sutta Nipiita, verses 
1011—13. Prom east to west traffic was by river, 
boats going up the Ganges up to Sahajati (Yin. 
Texts III. 401) and up the Jumna to Ivausambi 
(Yin. Texts, p. 382). Further westward the journey 
would again bo by land to Sind whence come large 
imports in horses and asses. (Jut. I. 124, 178, 181; 
II. 31, 257) and to Sovira [Vimana-vattu (comm.) 
330] and its ports. Northward lay the great 
route connecting India with central and western 
Asia by way of Taxila near Rawalpindi and prob¬ 
ably also by way of Sagala in the Punjab. That 
this route was safe is evident from the fact that 
students went unarmed (.Tilt. II. 277) to be educated 
at Taxila. Besides these inland routes, we find 
that Benares lias trade relations with (1) Kam- 
Ix.ja (Jat. VI. 110) (2) Kampilya (Jut. HI. 52, 230; 
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Y. 11, 18, 54; VI. 198, 224) (3) Kapilabastu (Jilt. 
I. 85 ; II. 03 ; IV. 4, 32, 92, 96, 179, 199 ; V. 219, 
221 ; VI. 246) (4) Kosala (I. 50, 77, 91, 105, 118, 
164, 172, 183, 184; III. 21, 191, 291; IV. S3; V. 
116, 226, 231) (5) Kosambi (Jilt. I. 47., 206 ; II. 43, 
139, 233, 289; HI. 43 , 139,233, 289; IV. 17, 36, 
246; VI. 120) (6) Kurukshetra (Jit. VI. 141) 
(7) Kuru (.Jilt. II. 150, 251; III- 241; TV. 227, 275, 
276; V. 31, 246) (8) Kusinara (Jut. H • 93). (9) 
Kusabati (Jitt. I. 231 ; V. 141, 146, 147) (16) Mitlnlu 
(Jiit. 31, 32; II. 230; VI. 54, 68) (U) Ma ' Jhura 

(Jilt. IV. 99). (H) N. W. Country (Jit. I. 178, 216). 
(12) Panchilla (Jit. IV. 248, 268) (13) Sindh (Jat. 
I- 61, 63; II. 166, 233; III- 5; V. 132) (14) 
Ujjain (Jat. II. 172; IV. 244) (15) Videha (Jat. 
I. 31 - 11.27, 231; HI. 222, 230; IV. 201, 202; 
V. 50, 86 ; VI. 19, 28, 34). 

The nature oi‘ the articles of foreign hade is not 
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specified. Nevertheless, as Professor Hi 
says (Buddhist India p. 98) “ silk, muslins, the liner 
sorts of cloth, cutlery, armour, brocades, embroi¬ 
deries and rugs, perfumes (like cinnamon) and drugs, 
ivory and ivory work, jewellery and gold— these wore 
the main articles in which the merchants dealt, ’ 

The importance of foreign trade is shown by the 
fact that m the halls of the great merchants, places 
were set apart “for foreign merchants to store their 
goods” (Jilt. No. 546). And to facilitate this trade, 
there was the system of having “ Correspondents 
(1st. No. 901 
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Of the chief ports, the most important were 
Champa and Tamralipti on the Eastern Coast and 
Supara and Broach on the West. Besides these 
there was Adzeitta in Kalinga. 

As to inland trade, foodstuffs for the towns were 
apparently brought only to the gates, while work¬ 
shop and bazaar occupied their special streets within 
(V. p. 208; Bud. Ind. p. 76). Thus, there was a 
fish-monger’s village at a gate of Savathi (Psalms 
of theBrethern, 166; c. f. Jat. I. 361). Green¬ 
grocery is sold at the four gates of Uttar-Panchal 
(Jat. IV. 415) and venison at the cross-roads outside 
Benares (Jat. III. 19; c f. M I. 58; III. 91). The 
slaughter-houses (Sima) mentioned in the Vinaya 
(Mali. VI. 10 ; Cull. V. X. 30. 4) were presumably 
outside also unless by singhataka we understand 
street-corners. Arrows and carriages and other 
articles for sale were displayed in the apana 
(Jut. II, 267; IV. 488; VI. ; 9. Tin. IV. 248; c. f. 
Cull. V . X. 10. 4) or fixed shop or it might be, 
stored within the Antarapana (Jat. I. 55, 350; III. 
406). The portable stock-in-trade of the hawkers 
is mentioned in Jat I. Ill f. and connexion of the 
successful shopkeeper is discussed in the Nikayas 
(A. I. 115 f.); and among trades five are ethically 
proscribed for lay believers—daggers, slaves, flesh, 
strong drink and poisons (A. III. 208). Textile 
fabrics (Vin. IV. 250 f.) groceries and oil (Vin. IV. 
248-49), green-groceries (Jat. I. 411), grain (Jat. II. 
267), perfumes and flowers (Jat. 1. 290 f.; IV. 82 
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VI. 336 ; Via. Texts III 343), articles of gold and 
jewellery (Jut. IV. 223) are among the articles of 
trade in the bazaars ; and for the sale of liquors there 
were the taverns (Jut. I. 251 f., 268 f. ; VI. 328; 
c. f. Dhp. Com. Ill, 66). [Cambridge History of 
India, Vol I] 

The trade of the traders may well have been 
largely hereditary (Jjr. 11.287; III. 198). Tradi¬ 
tional goodwill handed down from father to sire 
would prove specially effective in commanding con¬ 
fidence and thus be a stronger incentive to hereditary 
trade than the force of caste-rule. But the 
merchant-guilds do not seem to have attained the 
same development as the craft-guild. The reason 
seems to have been that the merchant was neces¬ 
sarily a wanderer while industrial organisation in 
these older times depended largely upon settled rela¬ 
tions and ties of neighbourhood. A Hansa League 
for instance, can only grow in highly developed 
markets and seaports. Neverthless there is some 
significant evidence of corporate concerted actior* 
among the merchants. The Ohullaka-Sethi Jataka 
mentions a hundred or so merchants offering to 
buy up a newly arrived shifts cargo (Jut. I. .122). 
500 traders were fellow-passengers on board the 
ill-tated ships mentioned in Jut. II. 128 and V. 75; 
700 others were lucky enough to secure Suppa- 
raka as their pilot (Jut. IV. 138- 142), thus 
showing co-operative chartering* of the same vessel. 
Again caravan traders had a common chief who 
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was to give directions as to halts, watering, pre¬ 
cautions against robbers and in many cases as to 

routes, fords etc. (Jilt. I. 98, 99, 107, 174 ; II. 295, 

ooo ; 111, 200). 

Further, several partnerships are mentioned <?. g., 
in the deal in birds exported from India to 
Babylon (Jat. III. 126, 127), in horses imported 
from the north to Benares (Jut. II. 31) ; partner¬ 
ships of traders of Savathi who carried on joint 
business and set out with 500 cartloads of 
merchandise (Jat. IY. 350-4), of two other traders 
Oj Savathi who joined partnership and loaded 500 
waggons full of wares (Jut. II. 181); partnership 
business in pots and pans (Jat. I. Ill) ; partner¬ 
ship business of two merchants of Benares who 
took 500 waggons of merchandise from Benares 
to the country districts with an equal interest of 
botli in the stock-in-trade and in the oxen and 
waggons (Jilt. I 404). 

A concerted commercial enterprise on a more 
extensive scale appears in Jat. II. 294-96 where 
some traders of Savathi carried on a joint business 
and came upon rich finds of minerals of all sorts 
fiom iron to lapislazuli which they stowed away to 
a common treasure-house, giving food to the 
brotherhood on joint account. 


The existence of a merchant-guild ruling the 
tra-lo of the city of Sopara is mentioned in the 
legend of Pfirnn translated by Buruouf from 
Nepalese and Tibetan sources apparently of the 
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third or fourth century B. C. (Bombay Gazetteer, 
old ed. Vol. XIII. p. 406). 

It is very interesting to note in this connection 
that as if to facilitate the business relations of 
the country there was a nice system of Commercial 
Education. Thus, in the Mahfibhltgga (S. B. E. 
XIII. p. 201 f.) we are told of three professions— 
Lekha, Ganana and Rupa. Lekha signifies the 
art of writing which includes nor only the niceties 
°f style and diction but also the different forms 
of correspondence (c. f. “ correspondents ” in Jat, 
No. 96. already mentioned) as will be seen from 
chapter X of the Ad kayak slia-prachara of Kauti- 
lva’s Ai thasastra which in its concluding verse tells 
us that there were not one but many verses on the 
subject. The word ganana for similar reasons 
cannot mean arithmatic, but 4 accounts ’ corres¬ 
ponding to Gananakhya of Kautilya. Even in 
^ a er times, this word had this meaning and we thus 
the term Gananilpati used by Kalhana in his 
^ l hxrangini (V. 26) and understood correctly by 
Stein to deiiote 14 Head of Account 06106.” The 
third WO rd rupa is taken by Professor Rhys 
Ea\ids to mean money-changing and by Bilhior 
uommerc a i an d agricultural arithmetic. But as 
Professor j) R. Bhandarkar has pointed out that 
m chapter £ll of Adhyaksha-prachara of Kautilya 1 s 
Artha^astr^ Kautilya speaks of Rupya-rfipn and 
tamrarupa w hich cannot but signify silver and 
copper ec lls> respectively. lie also si nifies an 
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officer Rupa-darsaka, the examiner of coins so that 
rupa must be tlie science of coinage, a study of 
which is essentially necessary for a stable home and 
foreign trade. 

The act of exchange between producer and con¬ 
sumer or between either and a middlman was a 
free bargain, a transaction unregulated with one 
notable exception by any system of fixed prices. 
It was left free for the producer and dealer to pre¬ 
vail by competition (c. f. Jat. III. 282 f.) and also 
by adulteration (c. f. Jat I. 220). Instances of price- 
haggling are not rare (Jat. I. Ill f, 195; II. 
222, 289, 424 f.) and we notice the dealer’s sense of 
the wear and tear of articles (Jat. I. 99) and a case 
of that more developed competition called “ dealing 
in futures ” (Jat. I. 121 f.). In Jat. I. 99 two 
traders about to convey commodities to some distar-t 
city agree who shall start first. The one thinks 
tliat if he arrive first, he will get a better, because 
a non-competitive price ; the other also holing 
‘competition is killing work ’ (lit. price-fixirg is 
liking robbing men of life) prefers to sell the 
price fixed by his predecessor and yields him a 
start. We also notice local ‘cornering in in 

Jat. I. 121. [Cambridge History of India, ^°1- !]• 

Though free competition was the r» i0 , never¬ 
theless, custom may very well have hxed price 
to a great extent. “ My wife is sometime 8 as meek 
as a 100 piece slave girl ” (Jit I. 2®9)~“ rovea ^ 8 a 
customary price. For the royal housoh^l* prices 
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were fixed by the Court-valuer without appeal 
(Jrit. I. 124 f; II. 31 ; Psalms of Brethern 25, 212 ;. 
It may also have been the duty of this official to 
assess the duty of 2 a tb on each consignment of 
native wares imported into a city an<l of i^tli plus 
a sample of each foreign import as stated by 
Gautama (X. 26) and Baudhyliyana (I. X. 18.; VV. 
It, 15). Such octrois are alluded to in one 
Jataka where the King remits to a subject the duty 
collected at the gates of his capital (Jat. \ I. 317). 
Finally, it may have been bis duty to assess 
merchants for their specific commutation of the 
raja-kariya viz., one article sold pur month to the 
King at a discount (Gau. X. 35). [Cambridge 

History of India, Vol. I]. 

Barter was not uncommon in this period. It 
emerges in certain contingencies c.g., when a wanderer 
obtains a meal from a woodlander foi a gold pin 
(Jat. VI. 519) or w hen among humble folk a dog is 
bought for a Kahapana plus a cloak (Jat. II. 217). 
Barter was also permitted in special commodities 
by Gautama (VII. 16 f.) and Vasistha (II. 37 f.) 
and was prescribed for Saingh i in certain cases 
(Vin H. 174 ) to whom the use of money was for¬ 
bidden (Yin. III. 237; II. 294 ff.). Hice was 
still a standard of value when the Jrttakas were 
compiled (Jat. I. 124 f.). From Prtuini (Y. I. 27) 
we find that objects could sometimes be purchased 
with Vasana, pieces of cloth of definite value—a 
practice which is still followed in some parts of 
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Rajputna. Similarly from Panini (Y. I. 19) we find 
that ‘ go-puclickha 5 or bovine tale acted as a circu¬ 
lating medium just as in Nepal of to-day the tale 
of a yak, a species of ox is prevalent as a medium of 
exchange. 

But for the ordinary mechanism of exchange, 
the value of every mark-table commodity was 
stated in figures of a certain coin or its fractions. 
We find from the evidences of the Jatakas that the 
foUowmg kinds of coins were used : (I) Kahapana 
(Jilt. Nos. 257, 284, 541) (2) Nikkha (Jat. Nos. 276, 
340, 546 where golden Nikklias are mentioned) 

(3) Mas aka (Jat. No. 288) (4) Addha-masaka (Jat. 
No. 54'*) (5) Kakanika (Jat. No. 4.) (6) 

Ivalakahapana (Jat. No. 536) (7) Suvanna (Jat. 
No. 546) (8) Suvanna-masaka. It is interesting 
that Panini (550 B. C. according to Professor 1). R. 
Bhandarkar) refers to at least seven kinds of coins. 
Not only does lie speak of the Karshapanas but also 
of Nikkhas, Satanianas, and so forth. The Nidana- 
katha prefixed to the Jatakas speaks of the slsa- 
kahapana or lead Karshapanas. The Vinaya 
(III. 45) refers to palas as coins. 

Unfortunately, there was no stability in the 
relative value of standard coins. Thus, Vinaya 
says <c At that time (of BimbisSra or Ajatsatru 
at Riijgriha,) five masakas were equal to one pada. 
(Yin. III. 45). Agiin, the Nikkha was valued 
now at five (Childers, Pali Dictionary s. v. Nikklio), 
now at four su\ annas (Manu VIII. 137). Similarly, 
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there was falsification of weights and measures and 
the King was asked by Vasistha (XIX) to guard 
against such falsifications. 

Besides the regular currency, there was a very 
large number of instruments of credit, e.g ., signet 
rings used as deposit or security (Jat. I 121), (2) 

wife or children pledged or sold for debt (Jut. "VI. 

521 y Therig. Ht), (3) debt-sheets called inna- 
pannani. In Jut IV. 250, a bankrupt asks liis 
creditors to bring with them debt-sheets. (I owe 
you) for settlement. (Also Jilt. I. 230; e. f. 227.). 

Wealth no doubt was hoarded either under the 
ground (Jut. I. 225, 375 f. 4-1; II. 308, III. ~4, 
116) in brazen jars under the river bank (Jut. I. 227, 
323) or deposited with a friend (Jat. VI. 521). The 
nature and amount of the wealth thus lioaided was 
registered on gold or copper-plates (Jut. IV . 7, 488, 
VI. 29; c. f. IV. 237). 


Nevertheless, money was lent on interest. There 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money -lendei in 
J at. IV. 222 where money-lending together with 
tillage, trade and harvesting are called four honest 
callings. Gautama is equally tolerant (X. 6, 

XI. 21) though Vasistha (II. 41, 42) and Baudhya- 
yana (I. 5. 10) condemn it. Hypocritical ascetics 
are accused of practising it (Jut. IV. I>t). 
Vasistha (II. 51), and Gautama (XII. 34-35) 
name six different kinds of interest, viz., com-, 
pound, periodical, stipulated, corporal, dailv and 
the use of pledge. The legal rate ot interest is set 
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at lo% per annum (Rive mashas a month for 20 
karshapanas). [Raudhyayana I. 5. 10. 22 ; Gautama 
XII. 29]. But according to Vasistha (II. 18) “two, 
three, four, five in the 100 is declared in the Sniriti 
to be the monthly interest according to caste. 
Again articles such as gold, grain, flavouring sub¬ 
stances, flowers, roots, fruits, wool, beasts of burden 
without security could be lent at an enormous rate 
of interest which could be increased six or eight¬ 
fold. 

The national wealth of India in this period was 
immense. Nowhere do we find mention of any 
merchant who was worth less than £0 crores which 
even if copper would amount to £ 2,750,000 as 
Mrs. Rhys. Davids says. Anathpindaka lavished 
ol crores on Buddhism, lent 18 crores to merchants 
which he never called in (Jat. No. 10). His nephew 
squandered 10 crores gold (Bhadra-ghat Jataka). 
Sucbiparivara had 80 crores. A Brahmin merchant 
gave daily in alms 600,000 pieces ot money (Jat. 
III. 112). Another Brahmin gave to his wife a 
fortune amounting to 80 crores (Jat. No. 113). 
Another merchant had 8J crores (Jat. No. 812). 
A merchant of Benares had 81 crores while another 
of Magadha had 80 crores ( Jat. No. 131). In Jat. 
No. 26 a King is taking his food in golden dishes 
worth 1 0,000 crores. Another spent 100,000 crores 
in one dish (Jat. ><o. 260). In Jat. No. 546 we find 
Bwdhisattu wearing a Kasi robe worth 1000 pieces 
oi gold. A. pair of shoes presented to Buddha cost 
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1000 pieces while the jewelled trappings of an 
elephant of a King of Benares cost -0 lakhs pieces. 

Nevertheless, living was very cheap. An Addlia* 
masaka worth of meat was sufficient for one man ; 
a small copper coin was enough for ghee or oil for 
one man •, eight kahapanas could purchase a decent 
ass (Jilt. No. 546). A pair of oxen would cost 24 
pieces (Jai. No. 257). A elavo Avould cost 100 pieces 
(Jltt. No. 30). Two half-masakas could buy a 
garland, perfume and strong drink to enable a man 
and a woman to enjoy themselves. 


The Maurya Period. 

(321-186 B. c.) 

It is a well known fact that the socio-economic 
structure of ancient India was base! upon the 
village. In Kautilva s time, villages woie classified 
not only as of tirst, middle and lowest rank but 
also as those that were free from taxes in grains, 
cattle, gold, forest produce etc., f*nd those that 
supplied free labour and dairy-produce in lieu of 
taxes [ Arthaslistra (It. Sham Sltstri’s Eng. Trans.) 
p. 178. J ; so that this classification w-- of much 
help to Government by supplying information as to 
which villages formed the most convenient ground 
for the levy of troops and taxes. In some respects 
the villages were all similar. The head of the 
village was the headman who was helped by the 
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village Syndic consisting of village elders (Artha. 
p. 53). There was no feudal system and no landlord. 
The houses were all together in a group separated by 
lanes. Immediately adjoining was the wide expanse 
of cultivated field, usually rice-field. And each 
village had a grazing ground for the cattle for which 
provision had to be made by the King (Artha. p. 54). 
The cattle belonged severally to the householders 
but no one had separate pasture. The pasture 
must have included both large spaces (Vivita) 
occupied by the nomad, tent-dwelling (Meg. I. 47) 
ranchers who were the direct descendants of the 
old Yedic tribes (Hopkins J. A. O. S. XIII. pp. 
79-80, 82-S3) and also more restricted areas in the 
neighbourhood of the villages. The villages had 
their definite boundaries, their village halls and 
their independent internal economy. Less organised 
were the stations (Ghosas) [Hopkins, J. A. O. S. 
XIII. p. 77 ] or hamlets which formed the head¬ 
quarters of the ranching class. In Chandragupta’s 
time we find a special department to provide for 
pastures and grazing grounds, for proper supply 
of fodder and for the welfare of live stock in general. 
There were no less than six chief officers for 
running this department, the most important of 
whom were the Superintendent of cows (Artha. p. 
159), the Superintendent of pastures and graziug 
grounds (Artha. p. 177). The former had to take 
care not only of cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats and 
asses but also of pigs, mules and dogs. One of his 
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chief duties was to appoint milkers, churners, 
hunters and herdsmen for fixed wages, to each of 
whom was assigned a herd of 100 heads. His 
services were sometimes called by private persons 
for tending their herds in the event of their own 
inability to do so, either from danger of thieves or 
from apprehended danger from the forest. In these 
cases, the fee charged by the Government was one- 
tenth of the produce. There was a register of cattle 
kept by the Superintendent. The state fixed the 
scale and standard of diet normally necessary to 
keep the health, vigour and working capacity of 
all live-stock. There wore various rules regarding 
the milking of cattle and the standard of dairy 
produce of all kinds. Beyond the pasture-lands, 
there was the forest which comprised both 
relatively inaccessible tracts inhabited by wild 
tribes and others which were within the reach of 
administration, visited by trappers and hunters, 
utilised for raw material, reserved for elephant 
grounds, state hunting-grounds, parks and Brahmin 
settlements. 

Apart from the royal domains which must have 
!) een considerable, the ultimate ownership of the 
land belonged to the King (Artha. p. 52). Thus 
lands prepared for cultivation shall he given to tax¬ 
payers only for life. Unprepared lands, however, 
shall not be taken away from those who are pre¬ 
paring them for cultivation, l.mds may be confis¬ 
cated from those who do not cultivate them -ind 
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given to others, or they may be cultivated by village 
labourers and traders, lest those owners who do not 
properly cultivate them might pay less (to the 
Government) [Artha. p. 52]. The King had the right 
of ownership with regard to fishing, ferrying and 
trading in vegetables in reservoirs or lakes (Artha. 
p. r 3). 

The higher classes in the country had not a land¬ 
owning but an official qualification, being entitled 
for the maintenance to a defined portion of the 
revenue. This corresponds to the Jaigir system of 
Moslem times. Thus, it was laid down that “ Super- 
ini endents, Accountants, Gopas, Stlmnikas, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Physicians, Horsetrainers and Messengers 
shall be endowed with lands which they shall have 
no right to alienate by sale or mortgage ” (Artha, 
p, 52). “ Those who perform sacrifices, spiritual 

guides, priests and those learned in the Ve las shall he 
granted Brahma leya lands yielding sufficient produce 
and exempted from taxes and fines ? \ (Artha. p. 52). 

The villagers are sometimes described as uniting 
of their own accord for common purposes and in 
order to safeguard their interests it was laid d<>wn 
that no guilds of any kind other than local co¬ 
operative guilds should find entrance into the village 
(Artha. p. 5L<). Villagers used to undertake works 
of public utility on a co-operative basis and it is 
laid down Un’it ,{ whoever stay away from any kind 
of co-operntiso construction shall send his servants 
and bullocks to carry on his works, shall have a 
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share in the expenditure hut shall ha\ e no claim 
to the profit (Artha. p. 58). Mr. V. A. Smith also 
refers to the good old practice of the Luddhists and 
the Jains, of building by subscription, surviving in 
Asoka’s time “each subscriber or group of subs¬ 
cribers being given the credit of having contributed 
a particular pillar, coping stone or other portion of 
the edifice, on which the contributor’s name was 

inscribed. (Asoka, p. 115). 

Towns were numerous, in so much as the Greeks 
report as many as 2000 placed under the rule of Purus 
and Magasthenes ascribes some 30 to the Andhra 
couutry alone (Meg. LAI. 10). 1" Me-,. XX'VI, 

the towns are too numerous for counting. Strabo 
says that Eukratides was the master of 1000 cities 
between the Hydaspes and the 11 vpasis. I lie Iviii-, 
Of the Pandoi in the south had 300 towns and an 
army of 150,000 foot and 500 elephants. According 
to Arrian (Indica X.) the towns on the tidal rivers 
and seacoasts are mostly wooden. The towns 
on hills and high grounds are bnck-huilt. 

Prttalipuiia was the City in -India (nde also 

Strabo XX. Erag. 1. 35-30). The towns ranged 
from the market town (Samgrahana) serving flic 
uses of ten villages, through the country-towns 
(Khlirvataka and droimmukkba), from 200 to fOO 
villages, capital (Sthaniya), the great City (Nagara) 
or (pattana) to the royal Capital (RnjdhTini), 
all provided with defences of varying solidity 
(Artha. ]). 51). The great cities were provided with 

13 
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ditches, ramp&yts and walls of earth, wood or brick 
(Me-. XXVI.) having battlements, towers, covered 
ways, salient angles and water-gates. There were 
guard-houses (^) for troops in tlie different, 
quarters. In principle, the towns were of rectangular 
shape and divided into four regions each under a 
special official and composed of wards. The houses 
were generally of wood and of two or three storeys 
(See the plates in Maisley’s Sanchi and Cunningham’s 
Bharut Stupas). There were royal palaces, 
workshops (Karmlntagara), store houses( Kosthagara) 
arsenals, (ayudhagara) and prisons (Bandhanagara). 

The streets were provided with watercourses 
draining the houses and issuing into the moat. 
Against misuse of them by deposit of rubbish or 
dead bodies etc., penalties are laid down. The 
precautions against fire included provision of 
vessels of water in thousands in the streets: every 
householder must sleep in the fore part of his 
dwelling and he is under the obligation of rendering 
assistance in case of fire. 

The chief industry was agriculture. Among 
the principal agricultural products mentioned by 
Kautilya we find the following : Bice of various 
kinds, pulses including mashur and and kalaya, 
yava (Barley), godhuma (wheat) and oilseeds 
including tila (Sesamum), priyanga (panic seeds) 
atasi (limeed) and sarsap (mustard). Reference is 
also made to sugar ine (Artha. p. 113) from which 
sugar was manufactured. According to Nearclios 
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quoted by Arrian “Most of the people of India 
are tillers of the soil and live upon grain; only the 
hillmen eat the flesh of beasts of the chase 
According to Megasthenes “ India abounds in vast 
Plains, highly fertile, more or less beautiful and 

watered by a net-work of rivers.Besides 

cereals, there grow throughout India much millet, 
much pulse of various sorts, rice, bosporum, many 
plants useful for food and other edible products for 

animals.The country enjoys a double rainfall 

that of winter and of summer—yielding two harvests 
annually. The fruits and the esculent roots of 
varied sweetness afford abundant sustenance for man 

.Even the worst war does no harm to the 

farmers, crops, cattle, fields, trees etc. The Indian 
peasants are lab( rious, intelligent, frugal and 
honest. Agriculture flourished under an efficient 
administration, fair and just laws and secure life 
and property 

Eor the improvement of agriculture, there was 
an elaborate system of irrigation undertaken by 
CJhandragupta’s government as is already known to 
us through Megasthenes—“ The greater part ol the 
soil is under irrigation and consequently hears two 
crops in the course of a year”. (BK. I. I rag. 1.). 
And again “ Some Superintend the rivers, 
measure the land as in Egypt and inspect the 
sluices by which water is lot out from the main 
canals into other branches so that every one may 
have an equal supply of it. (Meg. Bk. 111. I rag. 
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XXXIV.). These statements are home out by the 
Arthasastra where we are told that water-rates 
varied according to the inodes of irrigation by some 
mechanical contrivance and irrigation by water 
raised from tanks and rivers. The rates were one- 
iiftli, one-fourth, one-third and one-fourth respec¬ 
tively of the produce of the fields (Artha. p. 114). 
Again in Artha. p. 216 we have a passage which 
shows that there were not only means of raising 
water by bullocks but also by contrivances worked 
by wind-power i. e wind-mills. And in Artha. 
p. 217 we are told that “ persons letting out the 
water of tanks etc. at any other place than their 
sluice-gates shall pay a fine of 6 panas ” thus 
confirming the existence of sluice-gates referred to 
by Megastkenes. Special care was taken for keeping 
tanks and other water-works in good repair and the 
minimum fine in the case of those* who were prone 
to neglecting them, viz., the owners of rent-free 
lands etc., was fixed at double the loss caused by 
their remissness (Artha. p. 216). Moreover, it was 
the King’s business to organise the agricultural 
productivity by encouraging' the surplus population 
to settle new or abandoned tracts. (Hopkins, J. A. 
O. 8. XIII. p. 127 n.). 

Next to agriculture, there was the Department ol‘ 
Forests with a .Superintendent at the head who had 
to collect timber and other forest products by em¬ 
ploying those who uanl productive forests. Among 
the lores! groducts which miv enumerated in Artha 
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PP- 121-23 the most important are—timber of 
various kinds, hemp, iron, copper, bronze, lead, 
charcoal, firewood and fodder. And in p. 55, we 
are told that “ manufactories to prepare commodities 
from forest products shall also be set up.” Megas- 
thenes speaks of ebony t rowing in Bengal, palm, 
willow, wild grapes, ivy, laurel, myrtle, box-tree 
and various marine plants. The variety and plenty 
of flowers and fruits excited the wonder of the 
Greeks (Dio. II. 30). 

Magasthenes savs “ The Indians are skilled in 
the arts as might be expected of men who inhale a 

pure air and drink the very finest water.The 

soil too has underground numerous veins of all sorts 
of metals, for it contains much gold, silver, copper 
and iron in no small quantity and even tin and other 
metals which are employed in making articles of 
ornament and of use as well as the implements and 
accoutrements of war ” (Bk. T. Frag. 1* c. f. 
Diodorus II. 30). In another passage he says 
“ In contrast to the general simplicity of their style 

they love finery and ornament..Their robes 

are worked in gold and ornamented with precious of 
stones and they wear also flowered garments made of 
the finest Muslin ” (Bk. II. Frag. XXVlI). Strabo 
(Bohn’s Translation p. 117) thus describes an Indian 
procession “ In processions at their festivals, many 
elephants are in the train, adorned with gold and 
•silver; numerous carriages drawn b\ four horses 
or by several pairs of oxen ; thou follows a body of 
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attendants in full dress, bearing vessels of gold, 
large basins and goblets an orguia in breadth, tables, 
chairs of state, drinking cups and levers of Indian 
copper, most of which are set with precious stones 
as emaralds, beryls and Indian carbuncles; gai’- 
ments embroidered and interwoven with gold ; wild 
beasts as buffaloes, panthers, tame lions and a multi¬ 
tude of birds of variegated plumage and of fine 
song.” This high development of the mining and 
metal industries is fully corroborated by the 
evidences oi Kautilva. In his Arthasastra we find 
that there were two classes of mines, viz., ocean- 
mines and land-mines and expert Superintendents 
were appointed in charge of each class. The Super¬ 
intendent of ocem-mines was to look after the col 
lection of diamonds and other precious stones, pearls, 
coral, conch-shells and salt. It may be noted in 
passing ihat ocean-mining unquestionably indicates 
great progress in the art of navigation and ship¬ 
building which will be dealt with later on. 

The Superintendent of land-mines was to perform 
the difficult task of prospecting and discovering new 
mines on plains and mountain-slopes. He had to 
examine and infer from slags, ashes and other 
indications whether a nunc had been exhauste 1 or 
not. He had to pay particular attention to the 
depth of colour, weight, smell, taste, oiliness, adhe¬ 
siveness, power of amalgamating with particular 
metals and several of or mechanical and chemical 
properties of the ores, in order to ascertain the 
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nature and richness of a mine. We find m the 
Arthasastra the properties of several metals classed 
and the large number and variety of them necessarily 
load one to the conclusion that mining reached a 
sta-e far above the rudimentary and that the persons 
who devoted their attention to it possessed no small 
power of discrimination (Artha. pp. fid If). 

When the Superintendent discovered a new mine, 
he intimates it to the Government stating at the 
same time the nature of its contents. The Govern¬ 
ment had to decide whether it would work the mines 
directly or lease it out to .private persons. It was 
only in case of those mines that required a large 
outlay to work them that Government leased them 
out (Artha. pp. 97-98). 

After the metals had been purified by treating 
them with ingredients most of which were organic, 
the Superintendents who looted after the 
manufacture of articles from these metals took 
charge of them. Thus there were—(1) A .Super¬ 
intendent of Gold for manufacturing gold 
ornaments. There were three kinds of ornamental 
work—Kshepana, Guna and Kshudra. “ Sotting 
jewels in gold is called Ksliepana, thiead making 
and string-making is called Guna, solid work, 
hollow work and the manufacture of globules 
furnished with a rounded orifice is lvshudra or low 
and ordinary work” (Artha. p. 104). Mr. V. A. 
Smith remarks (Asoka p. 137). “The beads, 
jewellery and seals of (he Maury a period and 
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earlier a»es which have been found from time to 
time prove that the ancient Indian lapidaries and 
goldsmiths were not inferior in delicacy of touch 
to those of any other country In fact some fine 
jewellery dating from 250 B. C. has been found in Bir 
mound, the oldest part of the Taxila site [Journal 
of the Punjab Historical Society III. 9; c. f. 
Annual Report of the Arch. Survey of India, 1912- 
19, p. 41. ]. (2) A Superintendent of the inferior 

metals—copper, lead, tin, bell-metal etc., to 
manufacture articles from them (Artha. p. 9S). (3) A 
Superintendent of the Armoury one of whose duties 
was to look after the manufacture of metal weapons, 
the number of which as enumerated by Kautilya 
in pages 123-26 is more than fifty. (4) A 
Superintendent of the Mint for minting coins from 
gold, silver and copper (Artha. p. 98). (5) A Super¬ 
intendent of the Treasury one of whose principal 
duties was to look after the formation of ornaments 
of precious stones such as necklaces, bracelets, 
anklet's, waistbands etc. (Artha. pp. 87-88). 

The weaving industry was carried on under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of "W eaving who 
employed qualified persons to manufacture threads, 
coats, cloths and ropes. Welcome arrangements 
were made for the, employment of orphans, girls, 
and women of respectable families in the weaving 
industry. Thus, it is laid down (Artha. p. 141) 
that “ those women wo do not stir out of their 
houses, those whose husbands have gone abroad and 
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those who are cripple or girls may when obliged 
to work for subsistence, be provided with work 
(spinning out threads) in due courtesy through 
the medium of maidservants (of the weaving 
establishment)”. And wages were fixed according 
as the threads spun were fine, coarse or of middle 
quality and in proportion to greater or less quantity 
manufactured (Artha. p. 140). The products of 
this industi y included those manufactured from wool, 
cotton, silk and fibres of bark. Woolen blankets were 
of 16 kinds including bed-slieets (Talichchhalca) coats 
(Barlivana), trousers (Samputika) curtains (Lambara) 
wrappers (Prachchliadapata) and carpets (Sattalika). 
Of cotton fabrics those manufactured in southern 
Madhurii, of Konkau, of Kalinga, of Klisi, of Banga, 
of ' isSmbi and of Muhismatl are the l>est (Artha. 
pp. 9;M)4). It is curious that while the source of 
Chinese silk was the mulberry tree, the sources of 
of Indian silk wore Nagabriksha, Likucha, Baku la 
and Bata. (Artha. p. 93). Again while Chinese 
silk was white and had to be dyed, Indian silk need 
not be dyed because the silk of Nagabriksha was 
yellow, that of Likucha of the colour of wheat, 
that of Bakula, white and the rest of the colour 
of butter (Artha p. 94). All these clearly establish 
the independent origin of the Indian silk industry. 
According to Kautilya fibrous garments were manu¬ 
factured in Magadha (south Behar), Poundra ( Baren- 
drabhumi) aiv Subarna-Kuddy a [near Kamrupa ; 
M. M. Hara Prosiid Sastri would identify it with 
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Karna-S ubarna which includes modern Murshidabad 
and Rlijmakal (Sahitya Parishad Patrika, 1322 B. S. 
p. 249) ]. And of these that produced in the 
country of Subarnakuddya was the best. These 
cloths made from fibres derived from the 
bark of trees were called Khauma (a little 
coarse) while the finer ones were called Dukula. 
Bengal was famous for the manufacture of these 
fabrics. 

The state had a monopoly of the manufacture 
of liquor. Various kinds of liquor are mentioned 
by Kautilya with processes of their manufacture 
viz., medaka, prasanna, iisava, arista, maireya and 
madhu (Artha. p. 148ff.). On the occasion of fairs, 
festivals and pilgrimages, right of manufacture of 
liquor for four days was allowed (Artha. p. 150). 
As regards the sale of liquor it was laid down that 
the sale might be centralised or decentralised in 
accordance with the demand and supply (Artha. p. 
147). Drinking shops were not to he close together 
and the consumption whether on or off the premises 
was duly regulated (Artha. p. 147). The shops 
were to be made attractive by the provision of 
seats, couches, scents, garlands, water and other 
comforts suitable to the varying seasons (Artha. 
p. 148). Those who dealt with liquor other than 
that of the King (imported) had to pay 5 per cent 
as toll (Artha. p. 151). 

Prom the accounts of Alexander’s Indian 
campaigns by Greek writers like Arrian, Gurtiu^ 
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and. others, it may be stated with certainty that 
shipbuilding was in those days a very flourishing 
industry. Alexander’s passage of the Indus was 
effected by means of boats supplied by native crafts¬ 
men (V. A. Smith, E. H. I. p. 55). A flotilla .of 
boats was also used in bridging the difficult river 
of Hydaspes (Ibid. pp. 59—60). Eor purposes of the 
famous voyage of Nearclios down the river and to 
the Persian Gulf, all available country-boats were 
impressed for the service and a stupendous fleet was 
formed numbering according to Arrian about 800 
vessels, according to Curtins and Diodorus 1000 
v essels and according to the more reliable estimate 
°f Ptolemy nearly 2000 vessels (Ibid. p. 87). 
Further we have the actual mention made by Arrian 
of the construction of dockyards and the supply 
by the tribe called Xathroi of galleys of 30 oars 
and transport vessels which were all built by them 
(Anab. VI. 15 and Curtius IX. 9.). This industry 
was however, a Government monopoly for, as 
Megasthenes informs us while noticing a class of 
shipbuilders among the artisans that they were 
salaried government servants and were not permitted 
to work for any private person. Similarly, Strabo 
says “ But the armour-makers and ship-builders 
receive wages and provisions from the Kings for 
whom alone they work (XY. 46). These ships 
built in the royal shipyards were, however, 
as Strabo (XV. 40) informs us, let out on hire both 
to those who undertake voyages and to professional 
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merchants. In the ArthasaStra mention is 
made of the following kinds of ships and boats that 
were in use (1) i.e., ocean-going vessels. 

Amarkosha defines a as I These 


ships had to pay tolls at harbours at which they 
touched (Artha p. 157). (2) epi*«1? I This is another 
name for sea-going vessels, for, it is thus defined in 

the commentary on the ^§'53l<nR 3 pn>f^1 (P- 246) 

“ ” ‘ sea¬ 
going merchants cross the main in I (3) 

1 These were used for pearl¬ 
fishing in various parts of the ocean. (4) sRtJTfaS I 
These were big vessels for use in large rivers. (5) 
Jit ^5 small boats for use in shallow rivers. 
(6) small private ferry-boats. (7) fk\ 

pirate ships or boats regarding which the Admir; ty 
regulation was that they should be pursued and 
destroyed (Artha. p. 157). 

Besides shipbuilding, the art of the carpenter 
(Artha. p. 142) was carried to perfection. Mr. V. A. 
Smith remarks “White ants and other destructive 
agencies have prevented the ^preservation of any 
specimens of woodwork save a few posts and beams 
buried in the silt of the rivers at Patna but the 
character of the carpenter’s art of the period is 
well-known from the bas-relief picturers and from 
the railings and other forms of stone which as 
Ferguesson so persistently urged, undoubted were 
copied from wooden prototypes. Burma teaches 
us that wooden architecture need not be lacking in 
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dignity and magnificence and we may feel assured 
that the timber structures which preceded the 
Bharut rail and the Sanchi gateways were worthy of 
a powerful sovereign, a stately court and a wealthy 
hierarchy” (Asoka pp. 136-37). Dr. Spooner 
notes “ absolute perfection in the carpentry of the 
mysterious wooden platforms at Kumrahar,” pro¬ 
bably dating from the reign of Chandragupta. 
The royal palace of Chandragupta which was chiefly 
built of wood like the splendid edifices of Mandalay 
111 Burma excelled the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana 
in splendeur. Its guilded pillars were adorned 
with golden vines and siver birds and a fine orna¬ 
mental park studded with fish-ponds and well 
furnished with trees and shrubs served as a setting 
for the edifices. The City was defended by a massive 
timber pallisade, of which the remains have been 
found in several places. The gates were 64 and the 
towers 570 in number (Meg. Frag. 25 = Strabo XY. 
c ; 702.). 

The Magadhan style of Architecture began with 
Asoka. In the time of Chandragupta and his son 
Bindusara brick and stone seem to have been used 
chieiiv for the foundation and plinths of timber 
super-structure. The general use of stone for build¬ 
ing, sculpture and decoration certainly dates from 
the reign of Asoka. By this it is not to be under¬ 
stood that prior to the days of Asoka, the art of 
building in stone was absolutely unknown or that 
a U artistic work was executed in perishable material. 
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But the ascertained facts indicate that previous to 
his reign permanent materials were used rarely and 
sparingly either for architecture or for ornament. 
When Megasthenes was in Pataliputra the city was 
defended by a wooden pallisade. The walls, the 
stone palace within the city and many sacred edifices 
are ascribed to Asoka. Pa Hien who came to India 
in 399—d<14 A.D. was deeply impressed by the stone 
palace and halls erected by Asoka which were still 
standing in the time of the pilgrim. The massive 
stone-work richly adorned with sculpture and decora¬ 
tive carving seemed to him to be the work of spirits 
beyond the capacity of merely human craftsmen. 
In fact, Maurya architecture like the architecture 
of the Greeks exhibited human interest and human 
expressions. The root of success of the Maurya 
architects and sculptors lay in their “ frank 
naturalism.” But unfortunately no building of 
Asoka’s reign is standing unless some of the 
stupas near Bhilsa may have been built by him. An 
early stupa being merely a domical mound of 
masonry does not offer much scope for architectural 
design. 

We can therefore judge of the art of the 
stone-cutter from sculpture than from archi¬ 
tecture. Four capitals of the Pillar Edicts of Asoka 
are extant. They have three chief parts : at the 
bottom is the bell which resembles the bell of the 
pillars found in the ruins of Parsepolis, the . 
ancient capital of Persia. Over the bell is the 
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abacus and over it, the figure of a beast. In the 
body of some abacus, are executed birds or beasts 
in relief; in some creepers and flowers. Of these 
that at village Loria Nandangarh (District Cham- 
paran, Bihar) stands almost entire. On it, a flock 
of swans is very finely represented in the abacus; 
on the top is carved out an excellent lion facing 
east and resting on its two hind legs. The lion 
of the pillar at the village Rampurna (District 
Champaran) which is now placed at the entrance 
of the Calcutta Museum is not life-like, yet its 
limbs appear lively and spirited. The pillar of 
Sanchi has similar four lions. Their heads are 
now broken. Yet “ their muscles and paws are 
quite natuaral ” says General Cunningham “ and 
may be compared with the samples of the Grcecian 
Sculpture ” (Arch. Rep. 1904-5, p. 36.) The capital 
of the Sarnath Pillar is, however, the best. In the 
body of the abacus are shown figures of elephants, 
bulls, horses and lions. Four large lions leaning 
against one another, stand on the top. The lions 
are natural and lively and exhibit a thorough lordly 
mien. Sir John Marshall praises the capital on 
the Sarnath Pillar in the following terms “ Both 
bell and lions are in an excellent state of preser¬ 
vation and masterpieces in point of both style and 
technique—the finest carvings, indeed, that India lias 
yet produced and unsurpassed I venture to think 
by anything of their kind in the ancient world.” 
The Asokan Sculpture was no doubt affected by 
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Persian and Hellenistic influences but nevertheless 
is mainly Indian both in spirit an 1 execution. 
As for instance, the design of the Sarnath 

capital was suggested by Persia ; but even 
the lions are wholly different from and far 
superior to their Persian prototypes in pose and 
style while the the bas-reliefs of the guardian 
animals of the four quarters on the sides of the 
abacus are purely Indian. But exclusive of the 
capital, the monolithic columns of fine-grained 
sandstone ( e . g„ the Lauriya Nandangarli pillar) 
some of which exceed forty-feet in height are 
marvels of technical execution. The sides of 
the BarSvar caves excavated in most refractory 
gniess rock are polished like glass mirrors. Hence 
the remark of Mr. V. A. Smith “ The skill of the 
stone-cutter may be said to have attained perfec¬ 
tion and to have accomplished tasks which would 
perhaps be found beyond the powers of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Gigantic shafts of hard sand-stone, 
thirty or forty feet in length were dressed and 
proportioned witli the utmost nicety, receiving a 
polish which no modern mason knows how to 
impart to the material. Enormous surfaces of the 
hardest gniess were burnished like mirrors, bricks 
of huge dimensions were successfully fired and 
the joints of masonry were fitted with extreme 
accuracy.” The stonework of Asoka’s time is 
equally well-finished in all other respects. Most 
of the inscriptions are incised with extreme accuracy 
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in beautifully cut letters. The relief sculptures 
at Bharut and Sanchi some of which may be 
regarded as pictures executed in stone exhibit 
most vividly the details of the life of the age. The 
artists delighted in representing it with frank 
realism and in decorating their panels with orna¬ 
ments of charming design executed with good 
taste. 

We have no specimen of Maurya painting. But 
it is natural to assume that the art of painting also 
flourished in this period which is so famous fox the 
sister arts of architecture and sculpture. In fact 
Vatsyayana who flourished towards the close of the 
4th Century B. C. gives among other things the 
six canons of Painting in his Kama-Sastra, a work 
on Pine Arts. 

The Engineering ability displayed in the handling 
and transport of huge monolithic coloumns conveyed 
over immense distances is remarkable. W hen the 
excavations in progress at Taxila and Pataliputra 
shall bo more advanced, additional exidencc of the 
skill of the Maurya engineers may be expected. 

Among the less important crafts we might 
mention the leather industry. Megasthenes refers 
to white leather shoes. Arrian quoting Nearchos 

says “ They wear shoes of white leather \eiy elebo- 

rately worked; and the soles of the shoes are 
variegated and high-heeled so as to make the wearer 
seem taller” (Nearchos Frags. 9 and 10 = Arr. Ind. 
16). 
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Tire dying industry was in a highly developed 
condition in this period. Nearchos (Frags. 9 and 10) 
refers to the dying of beards in different colours—• 
white, blue-black, crimson, purple and green. 
Ktesias also refers to the Cochinal plant, the worm 
and the dyes made from it. 

The potters made utensils for domestic use 
(Artha. p. 123). Besides, the bamboo-workers made 
utensils of cane and bark (Artha. p. 123) and manu¬ 
factured 1 raps from cane and bamboo-bark (Ibid 
p. 142). 

The fi ermen fished in the sea in search of 
conch-shells and pearls (Ibid pp. 156-7). We find 
a refoience to dried fish (Ibid pp. 114, 139) and 
also to dried meat (Ibid p. 139). 

We also hear of manufacture of flour, extracting 
oil from oilseeds and manufacture of sugar from the 
sugarcane (Ibid p. 113). 

Some of these crafts were organised into guilds. 
The Superintendent of Accounts had to regu¬ 
larly enter in prescribed registers the history of 
customs, professions and transactions of the corpo¬ 
rations (Artha. p. 69). We find referenee to corpo¬ 
rations that subsisted by agriculture (Artha. p. 455). 
In the ideal scheme of a city places are reserved 
for the residence of guilds and corporations of work¬ 
men (Artha. p f 61) and the taxes paid by them are 
included ainong the most important sources of 
revenue, (Artha. p. 66). It is laid down that 
" Guilds of workmen as well as those who carry 

V 




on Co-operative work shall divide their earnings 
either equally or as agreed upon among themselves 
(Artha. p. 235).” “ There were also temporary com¬ 

binations of workmen and others engaged under 
corporate responsibility for the execution of con¬ 
tracts.” (Dr. Thomas in the Cambridge History of 
India p. 478). [Artha, p. 236.] 

There was also a considerable localisation of 
trades and crafts. Kautilya refers to the artificial 
creation by the King of villages of agriculturists 
belonging to the Sudra caste, of Brahmin villages 
with forests for their undisturbed pursuit of learning 
and religion, of mines and factories aud markets 
(Artha. Bk. II. Ch. I). Within the city the various 
trades and crafts were localised in special quarters 
and their distribution followed a definite plan. Thus 
every caste and craft had a locality of its own. (See 
Bk. II. Ch. IV. for the details of distribution.) 

In the Punjab, the actual cultivator would still 
be a man of the three upper classes while in the 
east he is generally a Sudra. And Kavu .lya also 
refers to the creation by the King of v'dages of 
agricultural people of the Sudra caste (Aril'.' p. 51). 
It is to this period, no doubt, that we must ascribe 
the great complexity of the caste system and the 
beginning of the association of caste with craft. 
But even in this period, according to Manu (X. 65) 

& Sudra can become a Brahmin and a Brahmin a 
^udra according to their good or bad deeds. Manu 
(II. 158) says “As liberality to a fool is fruitless. 
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so is a Brahmin useless if he read not the Holy 
Texts or again he is no better than an elephant made 
of wood or an antelope made of leather. 
Megasthones says that a Hindu of any caste may 
become a Sophist (Brahmin ?). 

Though agricultural labour was not held in high 
esteem, nevertheless the status of the artisans was 
very high. They were regarded as being devoted in a 
special manner to the royal service and capital 
punishment was inflicted on any person who impaired 
the efficiency of a craftsman by causing the loss 
of a hand or an eye (Strabo XV. 54). Kautilya also 
lays down “ Those who conspire to lower the 
quality of the works of artisans, to hinder their 
income or to obstruct their sale and purchase shall 
be fined 1000 panas (Artha. p. 259). 

The assertion of the Greek travellers that 
slavery was unknown or according to Onesicritus 
was unknown in the kingdom of the Musicanus 
(Upper Sind) [ Meg. Brag. 26, 27; Onesic. brag. 
20 = Arr. Ind. 10 ; Strabo XV. C. 710]. That slavery 
w.iS a regular institution in this period also is proved 
by Kautilya’s Arthasastra (Bk. III. Ch. XIII ). The 
position of the slave was, however, not so bad as 
that of the helots of Sparta or that of the villeins 
of the Middle Ages. This is evident from the 
following humane rules regarding them preserved 
by Kautilya :—(1) Employing a slave to carry the 
dead or to sweep ordure, urine or the leaving of 
food ; keeping a slave naked ; or hurting or abusing 
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him.shall cause the forfeiture of the value 

paid for him. (2) A slave shall be entitled to enjoy 
not only what he has earned without prejudice to 
to his master’s work but also the inheritance he 
has received from his father. (3) On paying the 
^alue (for which one is enslaved) a slave shall 
regain his Aryahood. (4) Failure to set a slave 
to liberty on receipt of the required amount of 
ransom shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. 
(5) Putting a slave to confinement for no reason 
shall likewise be punished. (6) If a slave who 
is less than 8 years old is employed in mean 
avocations against his will or is sold or mortgaged 
in a foreign land or if a pregnant female slave is 
sold or pledged without any provision for her 
confmment, his or her master shall he punished with 
the first amercement. The purchasers and the 
abetters shall likewise be punished. (7) The 
property of a slave shall pass into the hands of his^ 
kinsmen and in their absence, his master shall 
take it. (8) When a child is begotten on a female 
slave by her master, both the child and its mother 
shall at once be recognised as free (Artha. pp. 
231-33). The condition of the labourer in the 
mines was, however, not satisfactory. For, in 
Artha. p. 219, labour in the mines is recommended 
as the alternative for banishment—the highest 
Punishment that could be meted out to a Brahmin. 

A large number of rules regarding labourers 
and their wages are given by Kautilya. Ihus, it is 
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laid down that “ wages being previously unsettled, 
a cultivator shall get j-^th of the crops grown, 
a herdsman x^th of the butter clarified, a trader -^th 
of the sale proceeds (Artha. p. 233). Artisans, 
musicians, physicians, buffons, cool's and other 
workmen shall obtain as much wages as similar 
persons engaged elsewhere usually get or as much as 
experts shall fix (Artha. p. 233). Disputes 
regarding wages shall be decided on the strength 
of evidences furnished by witnesses. In the 
absence of witnesses, the master who has provided 
work shall be examined (Artha. p. 233). Failure 
to pay wages shall be punished with a fine of ten 
times the amount of wages or 6 panas (Artha. p. 
233). If the labourers giving up work in the 
middle supply substitutes, they shall be paid their 
their wages in full (Artha. p. 235). 

But a servant neglecting or unreasonably putting 
off work for which he has received wages shall 
be fined 12 panas (Artha. p. 231). If an employer 
having caused his labourer to do a part of a work, 
will not cause him do the rest for which the latter 
is ready, then also the unfinished portion of the:work 
shall be regarded as finished. But owing to 
considerations of changes that have occurred in time 
or place or owing to bad workmanship of the 
labourer, the employer may not be pleased with 
what has been already turned out by the labourer. 
Also the workman may if unrestrained, do more 
than agreed upon and thereby cause loss to the 
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employer. In these cases, wages will not be paid 
for work that is not done or is overdone (Artha. p. 
235). It is also laid down that if a healthy person 
who deserts his company after work has begun 
shall be fined 12 panas (Artha. p. 236). 

It will be evident from the various kinds of ships 
already mentioned that maritime trade wa« carried 
°Q in this period between India and the outside 
world. The kind and degree of this maritime 
activity will be ascertained from the various kinds 
°f port-taxes that were levied by the Superintendent 
°f Ships (Artha. pp. 156-59). The latter was also 
entrusted with the duty of enforcing many humane 
harbour regulations. Thus, whenever any weather¬ 
beaten, tempest-tossed ship arrived at his port, 
his duty was to lend her the helping hand of a 
father (Artha. p. 157). Vessels carrying on merchandise 
spoiled by water may bo exempted by him from toll 
°r they may have their toll reduced to half. Again, 
whenever a ship foundered owing to want of hands 
0r On account of ill-repair it was his duty to make 
good the loss in part or full as the case might 
He had also to see that pirate ships, vessels 
which were bound for an enemy country as well 
a8 those which had violated the customs and rules 
*** force in port towns were destroyed (Ibid). “ The 
existence of 4iese elaborate regulations ” rightly 
obserses Mr. V. A. Smith (E. H. I. p. 125) " is 
conclusive proof that the Maurya Empire in the 
century B. 0. was in constant intercourse 
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with foreign states and that large numbers of 
strangers visited the capital on business ,J Reference 
to foreign maritime commerce in Asoka’s time is 
also to be found in Bodkisattabadlina Kalpalata 
where in chapter 13 we are told how Emperor x4.soka 
was one day approached by some Indian merchants 
who traded to the distant islands. They informed 
him of their losses and complete ruin brought about 
by the depredations of sea-faring pirates called 
Nagas. They said that if the emperor disposed to 
be indifferent towards them, they would no doubt be 
forced to take to other means of livelihood but in 
that case there would be a slackening of the sea¬ 
borne trade and a consequent falling off of the 
import and export duties. Indeed in the days of 
Asoka with her systematic intercourse with Ceylon, 
Syria, Greece, Macedon and Epirus (Rock 
Edicts II. and XIII.) India become through the 
efforts of merchants and missionaries " at once 
the Commercial and Spiritual centro the very 
heart of the Old World.” 

From Arrian we know that the northern part of 
Ceylon was in a very highly civilised state and 
that it was a seat of extensive commerce with the 
countries from the farthest China in the East to 
Italy in the West (Historical Researches, Vol. II. 
p. 432). In the days of Alexander when his general 
Nearchos was entering the Persian Gulf, Muscat 
was pointed out to him as the principal mart for 
Indian products which wore transmitted thence to 
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Assyria. Again the Pentiugerian [Tables show 
that in India Muziris was a Homan settlement and 
there was a garrison of 1200 men there for the 
protection of trade. Trade was also carried on 
with Egypt in this period. Ptolemy I. who had 
visited India with Alexander got Egypt as his 
share and immediately directed his attention to a 
commercial intercourse with India. For tliis pur¬ 
pose he built up the famous light-house at Pharos 
on the mouth of the bay at Alexandria which was 
dangerous of navigation. Unluckily he died soon. 
His son and successor Ptolemy Philadelphos gave 
great impetus to Indian commerce. He sent an 
embassy headed by Dionysius to Asoka. He main¬ 
tained a well-furnished navy in the Red Sea 
and founded the sea-ports of Berenice and Myos 
Hormos on the Egyptian coasts. For easy trans¬ 
port of goods he began the construction of a canal 
joining the Nile with the Red Sea but it was never 
completed. Ships trading with India arrived at Myos 
Hormos from where all goods were taken on camels 
on the 12th day to Coptos, a city on a canal of the 
Nile and thence to Alexandria by water in another 
12 days. Owing to great heat the caravans crossed 
the desert in the night. There were resting places 
on the road (Pliny, Natural History VL 23). 
The sea-borne trade continued to be conveyed 
along the coast from Berenice, round the south 
coast of Arabia and Persia to the mouth of the 
Indus. 
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Besides the Red-sea route, there were at least 
three overland routes by which Indian goods were 
carried to foreign countries. The first ran across 
Central Asia along the Oxus, the Caspian and the 
Black Seas. The second lay through the heart of 
Persia over to the neck of Asia Minor, while the 
third was through the Persian Gulf and the Eu¬ 
phrates to Damuscus and Tadmore and thence to 
the ports of the Levant. Professor Heeren thinks 
that the Persian Gulf was closed to the Indian 
trade in the time of the Parthan Empire, the articles 
being then conveyed along the Red Sea to Myos 
Hormos and then overland to Palmyra (Historical 
Researches, Yol. II. p. 409). The route was reopened 
in the days of the Roman Empire (Appian, V. 9; 
Horace Ep. I. 45). 

Within the Empire, the river-routes, the canals 
and tho roads were the high ways of internal trade. 
Erom the internal evidence of Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra we find that Magadha had internal trade 
relations with Pandya, Kerala, Konkan, Mahisa, 
Kausambi, Banga, Kalinga, Kamriipa, countries 
bordering on the Himalayas, Vidarva, Kosala and 
Benares. Kautilya shows his preference for land- 
routes on account of lesser risks involved in them 
(Artha. p. 361). Of water-routes, one along the 
shore and another in mid-occan, the route along 
and close to the shore is better, as it touches many 
trading port-towns (Artha. p. 367). Kautilya 
regards the land-routes leading to the south as 
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more important than those leading* to the Hima¬ 
layas for, while the latter facilitated the supply of 
blankets, skins and horses, the former brought 
to market the supply of such valuable commodities 
as diamonds and other precious stones, pearls, gold 
and conch-shells of which southern India was the 
home for ages. There were also other routes 
leading to the east and west. One of these routes 
was undoubtedly what has been mentioned by 
Megasthenes as the Royal Road connecting 

Pataliputra with the delta of the Indus; another 
route connected Patsliputra with the Kabul valley. 
These routes were the continuations of others 
which passed through Iran to the west. In the 
routes at intervals of ten stades [ 1 stade= iVth of 
a yojana (Rhys David’s Bud. Ind. p. 26o) ] there 
were signboards noting turnings and distances 
(Meg. XXXIV. 3.). Besides these, there were 

certain trade-routes proper mentioned 

by Kautilya. These were WW 

etc. The was a cart track which admitted of 

a larger volume of traffic than the while 

the was so made that it could be used 

whatever the season and nature of the soil through 
which it passed. In this connection it may be 
ttoted that trees were planted along the roads and 
water-storages were set up ministering to the 
comforts of the passers-by. There was provision 
l ttade by hotelkeepers for the supply of food and 
resting places for travellers and traders (Artha. p. 
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277). These facilities anticipated those of Asoka 
as set forth in his Rock Edict II. 

The articles of trade included (1) precious things 
like diamonds, precious stones, conch shells, pearls 
and necklaces which had to pay a certain amount 
of toll fixed hy experts acquainted with the time, 
cost and finish of the production of such articles 
(2) fibrous garments (Kshauma), cotton cloth 
(Pukula), silk, mail armour, sulphuret of arsenic 
(harital), red arsenic (Manassila) Vermillion 

(liingulaka), metals and colouring ingredients 
(Varnadhatu), sandals, brown sandal (aguru), 

puugents (Katuka), ferments (Kinva), dress 
(avarana) and the like; wine, ivory, skins, raw 
materials used in making cloth or fibrous garments, 
carpets, curtains (Pravarana) and products yielded 
by worms (Krimi-jata) wool and other products 
yielded by goats and sheep and and these had to 
pay ^th or A l 5 th as toll (Artha. p. 139) (3) cloths 

(Bastra), quadrupeds, bipeds, threads, cotton, scents, 
medicines, wood, bamboo, fibres (Balkala). skins 
and clay-pots; grain, oils, sugar (Ksltara), salt, 
liquor (madya), cooked rice and the like and these 
had to pay T ’ ff th or j^th as their toll (Artha. p. 139) 
(4) flowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbous roots 
(Kanda), seeds, dried fish and dried meat and these 
had to pay ^th as toll (Artha. p. 139). Imported salt 
had to pay ( \th portion to the King (Artha. p. 99). But 
commodities intended for marriages or taken by a 
bride from her parent’s house to her husband’s house 
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or taken for the purpose of sacrificial performances, 
confinement of women, worship of gods, investiture 
of the sacred thread, gift of cows, any religious 
rite, consecration ceremony . and other special 
ceremonials shall be let off free of toll (Artha. 
P- 137). 

It is also interesting to note that skins were 
imported into the country from China and Central 
Asia, silk from China [ (China-patta) Artha. p. 94 ], 
pearls and precious stones from Ceylon and the best 
horses from the Indus countries and beyond. We 
learn that the best elephants came from the eastern 
Provinces—Anga (Bhagalpur aud Mungher), Kalinga 
(Orissa) and Karusa (Sahabad). The import of 
weapons, mail armour, metals, chariots, precious 
stones, grains and cattle was forbidden under severe 
penalties (Artha. p. 137). The imported articles had 
P a y ijth of their value as toll (Artha. p. 139). 
The officer in charge of boundaries shall receive a 
pana and a quarter as road-cess (bartanl) on each 
load of merchandise. He shall levy a pana on a 
single-hoofed animal, half-a-pana on each head of 
cattle and a quarter on a minor quadruped. He 
shall also receive a masha on a headload of 
merchandise. After carefully examining foreign 
commodities as to their superior and inferior quality 
a nd stamping them with his seal, he shall send the 
same to the Superintendent of Tolls (Artha p. 138), 
^ne of the rules guiding the import of commodities 
*s significant. “ Whatever causes harm or is useless 
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to the country shall be shut out; and whatever is of 
immense good as well as seeds not easily available 
shall be let in free of toll ” (Artha p. 138). 

It is no less interesting to note that the officer 
in charge of boundaries (antapala) should make good 
whatever had been lost by merchants within his 
jurisdiction like the Superintendent of Ships (Artha 
p. 138). To encourage foreign merchants, the 
Superintendent of Commerce was required to show 
favour to those who import foreign merchandise. 
Mariners and merchants who import foreign 
merchandise should be favoured witli the remission 
of trade taxes so that they may derive some profit 
(Artha p. 119). Similarly, foreigners importing 
merchandise shall be exempted from being sued for 
debts unless they are (local) associations and 
partners (Artha p. 119). 

The law required that all articles for sale should 
be brought to the toll house, there precisely 
weighed, measured or numbered and then offerred 
for sale and if sold taxed (Artha p. 136). Toll was 
paid only when actual sale took place. All goods 
brought for sale had to be marked with a seal mark 
(^f^Sal^^l) [ Hid ]. The Greek accounts also refer 
to the practice of stamping commodities. “ The 
ordinary practice in later times and probably also 
in the Maurya ago was to do the stamping wit ; 
red-lead (fa 5 ^) ” (Ep. Ind. VII. p. 230). Those 
who smuggle a part of the merchandise on which 
toll has not been paid with that on which toll 
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has been paid as well as those who put a second 
portion of the merchandise with the stamped 
merchandise with a view to smuggle shall pay as 
much line as is equal to the quantity smuggled 
(Artha. ]). 137). When merchants with their 

merchandise arrive at the toll-gate, four or five 
collectors shall take down who the 

merchants are, whence they come and what amount 
of merchandise they have brought and where 
for the first time the seal-mark had been made 
(Artha. p. 135-36). Those whose merchandise 
has not been stamped with seal mark shall 
pay twice the amonut of toll (Artha. p. 136). For 
counterfeit seals, they shall pay 8 times the toll 
{Ibid). If the seal mark is effaced or torn, the mer¬ 
chants in question shall be detained either in the 
room where persons are locked up for untimely 
walking in streets (^tTf^fa) or in the toll-house for 
one day {Ibid). When one kind of seal is used for 
another, or when one kind of merchandise has been 
otherwise named, the merchants shall pay a fine of 
l-j- panas for each load (Artha. p. 136). The amount 
and price of all goods were declared and the sale 
was by auction, any enhancement accruing to the 
Treasury (Artha. p. 136). 

As a precaution against evasion of toll-dues, 
it was laid down that “ Commerce in commodities 
manufactured from mineral products shall be 
centralised and punishments for manufacturers, 
sellers and purchasers of such commodities outside 
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the prescribed locality were laid down ” (Artha. 
p. 97). The Superintendent of Ocean-mines 
regulated the commerce in conch shells, salt, 
diamonds, precious stones, pearls and corals which 
he collected (Artha. p. 99). When minerals and 
other commodities are purchased from mines, a 
fine of GOO panas shall be imposed (Artha. p. 139). 
When flowers and fruits are purchased from flower 
or fruit gardens a fine of 54 panas shall be 
imposed {Ibid). When any kind of grass and 
grain is purchased from fields a fine of 53 panas 
shall be imposed. When vegetables, roots, bulbous 
roots are purchased from vegetable gardens, 
a fine of 51f panas shall be imposed (Artha. 
p. 139). 

The following rules were laid down regarding 
the sale of the King’s merchandise in foreign 
countries. Having ascertained the value of local 
produce as compared with that of foreign produce 
that can be obtained in barter, the Superintendent 
of Commerce would find out by calculation whether 
there is any margin left for profit after meeting 
the payments to the foreign king such as the 
toll (sulka), road-cess (bartani), conveyances 
Osrffwtf?^), tax payable at military stations (^twg), 
ferry charges subsistence to the 

merchant and his followers and the portion of 
merchandise payable to the foreign king (bhaga). 
If no profit can be raised by selling the local 
produce in foreign countries, he has to consider 
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whether any local produce can be bartered for 
any foreign produce (Artha. pp. 119-120). 

Some regulations regarding industry and trade 
have modern features. Thus, the Superintendent 
of Commerce exercised roughly speaking the 
functions of a modern controller of prices. Thus 
we are told that “ The Superintendent of Commerce 
shall fix a profit of 5 per cent over and above 
the fixed price of local commodities and ten per 
cent over foreign produce. Merchants who enhance 
the price even to the extent of half a pana more 
than the above in the sale or purchase of 
commodities shall be punished with a fine of from 
five panas in case of realising 100 panas upto 200 
panas. Tines for greater enhancement shall be pro¬ 
portionally increased” (Artha. p. 2G0). Deatli was 
the penalty for non-payment of tithe on sales 
says Megasthenes. Again with regard to the 
profits of the middleman who is a well-known 
agent in enhancing the price of articles, we are 
told that “ It is the duty of the trader to calculate 
the daily earnings of middlemen and to fix that 
amount on which they are authorised to live, 
for whatever amount falls between sellers and 
purchasers (i.e., brokerage) is different iroin 
profit” (Artha. p. 2G0). In case of failure to 
sell collected merchandise wholesale at a fixed 
price, the rate shall be altered (Artha. p. 2G0). 
The Superintendent shall on consideration of the 
outlay, the quantity manufactured, the amount 
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of toll, the interest on outlay, hire and other 
kinds of accessory expenditure, fix the price of 
such merchandise with due regard to its having 
been manufactured long ago or imported from 
a distant country (Artha. p. 261). 

The extent of control exercised by the state 
over trade and industry will he apparent from 
other rules as well. Thus it was laid down that 
whenever there is an excessive supply of 
merchandise, the Superintentent shall centralise 
its sale and prohibit the sale of similar merchandise 
elsewhere before the centralised supply is disposed 
of (Artha. p. 261). The manufacture of salt was 
a Government monopoly and any one manufacturing 
salt without license except hermits shall be punished 
with the highest ammercement (Artha. p. 99). With a 
view to prevent deception the Superintendent of 
Commerce shall supervise weights and measures 
(Artha. p. 258). Those who trade in clarified butter 
shall give to the purchaser 3 \nd part more as tapta- 
vyliji (i. e.. compensation for decrease i:i the 
quantity of ghee owing to its liquid condition) 
[Artha. p. 130J. Those who trade in oil shall u ive 
jjtjth part more as taptavyllji (Artha p. 1 , 59 ). 
While selling liquid traders shall give 5 \jth part 
more as Manasrava (i. e., compensation for diminu¬ 
tion in the quantity owing to its over flow ol 
adhesion to the measuring can) [ Artha. p. 131 ]. 
When a trader sells or mortgages inferior as 
superior articles, articles of some other locality as 
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the produce of a particular locality he shall not only 
he punished with a line of 51 panas but also be 
compelled to make good the loss (Artha. p. 259). The 
sale or mortgage of articles such as timber, iron, 
brilliant stones, ropes, skins, earthenware, threads, 
fibrous garments and woollen clothes as superior 
though they are inferior shall be punished with a fine 
of 8 times the value of the articles thus sold (Artha. 
p. 259). Merchants who conspire either to prevent 
the sale of merchandise or to sell or purchase 
commodities at higher prices shall be fined 1,000 
panas (Artha. p. 260). Those who conspire to 
obstruct the sale or purchase of the works of 
artisans shall be fined 1,000 panas (Artha. p. 259). 

Further, adulteration of merchandise and 
deceitful mixtures were punished (Artha. p. 2;:9). 
Thus, it is laid down that “adulteration of salt 
shall be punished with the highest amercement’’ 
(Artha. p. 99). Similarly, adulteration of grains, 
oils, alkalis, scents and medicinal articles with 
similar things of no quality shall be punished with 
a line of 12 panas (Artha. p. 260). 

Coming to the trade organisations of the 
time, we find that the trade-guilds were already an 
important factor in the economic life of the people. 
The reputed wealth of the guilds and the way in 
which they were sometimos exploited by unscru¬ 
pulous kings may be gathered from Kauiilya s 
Arthasastra Bk. V. Ch. 2, (pp. 305 IT). Three 
commissioners enjoying the confidence ol the guilds 
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were appointed to receive the deposits which could 
he taken hack in times of distress (Artha. p. 253). 
Special privileges were accorded to a merchant 
belonging to a trade-guild. Thus in p. 228 we are 
told that “ such merchants as belong to a trade-guild 
need not restore even the value of that merchandise 
that is lost or destroyed owing to its inherent 
defects or to some unforeseen accidents”. Similarly 
special concessions were made regarding law-suits 
between trade-guilds (Artha. p. 190). The power 
and influence of the guilds at this period also 
appears indirectly from pp. 403-4 where the point 
is seriously discussed whether the troubles caused 
by a guild or its leaders are more serious. Kautilya 
in opposition to his predecessors declares in favour 
of the latter. 

Besides trade-guilds, we find Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies flourishing side by side. References to them 
are to be found in the Arthsastra where in p. 235 
we are told that “ guilds of workmen (or workmen 
employed by companies) as well as those who carry 
on co-operative work shall divide their earnings 
equally or as agreed among themselves.” 

Then we come to the organisation of the Traders’ 
League. But both Mrs. Rhys Davids and Richard 
Rick deny the existence of any such definite organi¬ 
sation which could make the word league applicable 
to it. These scholars, however, lose sight of the fact 
that in a legal code of India belonging to the 6th 
century B. C. the organisation of traders is distinctly 
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referred to as having the authority to lay down rules 
for themselves and as such a definite place in the 
constitution of the state (Gautama XI. 21, 22). 
In fact these organisations soon had a rapid growth 
and in the next two centuries displayed activities 
which have a surprisingly modern appearance. 
Thus Kautilya in his Arthas'astra (p. 403) refers to 
“traders who unite in causing rise and fall in the 
value of articles and live by making profits cent per 
cent in panas and kumbhas (measures of grain)”. 
This activity, seems to be, very much like the 
modern * corner 9 or ‘ trust system 5 [ Corporate Life 
in Ancient India, pp. 84-80]. 

In this period there was a system of currency of 
standard and token coins issued and regulated by the 
Government. In Kautilya*s Arthasastra (p. 9S) we 
find that the examiner of coins regulated currency 
both as a medium of exchange ( ) 

and as legal tender admissible into the treasury 
( ) l The State Goldsmith employed 

artisans for the manufacture of gold coins (Artha. 
p. 106) while both the State Goldsmith and the 
Superintendent of Mint carried on the manufacture 
of silver coins (Artha. pp. 98, 106) which were of 
Various kinds viz., a pana, hall-a-pana, quarter and 
one-eigth pana (Artha. p. 98). The Superintendent oi 
Mint carried on the manufacture of copper 
coins which were divided into a mashaka, half 
a mashaka, kakani and half a kakani (Artha. 
p. 98). 
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Besides the coins, there was a very considerable 
use of instruments of credit. The merchants no 
doubt gave letters of credit on one another. Again 
we find that in Kautilya’s time there was a system 
called Adesha—somewhat akin to a modern bill of 
exchange in its simplest form. An Adesha is 
literally an order to a third person to pay up a sum 
of money on behalf of the sender of the order 
(Artha. p. 227). 

The day is not yet come when the guilds 
would perform roughly speaking the functions of 
modern banks. Whether they had begun to receive 
deposits is not known but we have a reference in 
Artha. page 305 to their lending out money. Thus, 
we are told that when a king finds himself in finan¬ 
cial trouble and needs money, lie may employ a spy 
in the garb of a rich merchant or a real rich 
merchant famous for his vast commerce who would 
borrow from corporations bar-gold and then allow 
himself to he robbed of it the same night. 

We shall now touch on the rules regulating loans 
which are justly recognised to be of great importance, 
for on them depends to a large extent the economic 
welfare of the country as Kautilya puts 

it (Artha. p. 221). The legal rate of interest for 
money lent is l£ per cent per month, that is, 15 per 
cent per year. But the rate is allowed to increase in 
view of the risks to which the investment of the 
money lent and consequently its realisation are 
exposed. Accordingly money borrowed by persons 
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going to forest for trade is allowed to return an 
interest of 10 per cent per month, while on the 
same principle the interest payable by merchants who 
trade by sea is allowed to mount up to the maximum 
rate of 20 per cent per annum (Artha. p. 221). 
A disregard of the maximum limits is punished 
with fines to be paid not only by the moneylender 
but also by the witnesses to the transaction (Artha. 
p. 221). Interest in grains in seasons of good 
harvest should not exceed more than half when 
valued in money (Artha. p. 221). Interest on stocks 
('2ft^*f) shall be one-half of the profit and be 
regularly paid as each year expires. If it is allowed 
to accumulate owing either to the intention or to the 
absence abroad (of the receiver or payer) the amount 
payable shall be equal to twice the share or principal 
(Artha. p. 221). Sons of deceased debtor shall pay 
the principal with interest. (In the absence of sons) 
kinsmen claiming the share of the dead man or 
sureties such as joint partners of the debt shall pay 
the same (Artha. p. 222). Cultivators or govern¬ 
ment servants shall not be caught hold of for debts 
while they are engaged in their duties (Artha p. 223). 

An idea of the wealth of the period can bo 
gathered from Bk. II. chap. XI. of Kautilya’s 
ArthasHstra (pp. 86. if.). In the towns lived a large 
number of rich merchants and middlemen, while 
the royal Court at Pataliputra was maintained and 
served with great pomp and splendour. Gold ves¬ 
sels measuring six feet across are said to have 
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been used. The king when he appeared, was either 
carried in a golden palanquin or mounted on an 
elephant with gorgeous trappings. He was clothed 
in fine muslin embroidered with gold. The luxuries 
of all parts of Asia including China were at his 
disposal. In the towns inns, liquorshops and 
gaming houses are numerous. The liquor shops 
were made attractive as we have already seen by the 
provision of seats, couches, scents, garlands, water 
and other comforts suitable to the varying seasons 
(Artha. p. 148). The crafts have their public dinner 
which provided livelihood for various classes of 
dancers, singers and actors. Even the villagers 
are visited by them adds the author of the Artha- 
sastra who is inclined to discourage the existence of 
a common hall used for their shows as too great a 
distraction from the life of the home and the fields 
(Artha. p. 54). The king provided in amphitheatres 
constructed for public entertainments, dramatic, 
boxing and other contests of men and animals. 

Though the villagers were not what would now 
be called rich, nevertheless, there was a sufficiency 
for their simple needs. According to Megasthenes 
the society was marked with simplicity of manners 
and the people were known for their temperate 
habits. Though finery and ornaments were in use, 
the usual dress was simple. A cotton dhuti and 
chaddar, white leather shoes and an umbrella gene¬ 
rally made up a man’s attire. There were a few 
paupers and even these were taken care of by the 
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Government. Kautilya has laid down (Artlia. p. 53) 
that “ the king shall provide the aged, the infirm, 
the afflicted and the helpless with maintenance.” 
“ He shall also provide subsistence to helpless women 
when they are carrying and also to the children 
they give birth to ” (Artha. p. 53). 

The only serious inroad upon the comfort and 
happiness of the people seems to bav o been famine 
Megasthenes says that owing to irrigation famines, 
were unknown. All that we can say having regard 
to the too many references to times of scarcity in 
previous periods is that things in this respect have 
improved in the time of Megasthenes. In fact, 
elaborate measures were taken by Chaudragupta’s 
Government for protecting the people irom the 
ravages of famine. As general prev enti\ e, it was 
laid down that in the Government storehouse, only 
half of the garnered articles should be used, the 
other half shall be kept in reserve to ward off the 
calamities of the people (Artha. p. 115). During 
famijie, the king was advised to provide seeds to 
secure a good harvest in futux’e. He had to start relief 

wor ks_(1) by giving work to the famine-stricken 

for wage-earning (2) by free distribution of alms 
from the storehouse referred to above (3) by mak¬ 
ing those in better circumstances to contribute to 
the famine-fund and (4) by taking the help ot allies. 
These measures failing, the king should according to 
Kautilya save his people by (i) temporary emigra¬ 
tion with his subjects to a different kingdom witli 
23 
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abundance of crops (ii) by emigrating to the sea¬ 
shores or banks of rivers or lakes where he would 
found a new settlement and employ his subjects in 
growing grains and vegetables as well as in hunting 
and fishing on a large scale and (iii) by the abandon¬ 
ment of his country to some other king (Artha, 
pp. 262-63). 

It is evident from this economic survey of 
Maurya India that the ancient Indians were not 
an exclusively religious people that in fact, they did 
devote their time and energy to the pursuits of the 
material world. And what is more, we find 
Kautilya holding “wealth and wealth only 
are important, in as much as charity and 
desire depend upon wealth for their realisation” 
(Artha. p. It). 


Andhra-Kushana period. 

(200 b. c.—300 a. n.) 

The Age of the Mauryas was followed by the age 
of the Andhras of the South and Kushanas of the 
North which witnessed an equal, if not a greater 
economic development of the country. This is 
apparent from the remarkable finds of Roman coins, 
more numerous in the south than in the north, 
which were poured into all parts of India in j)ayiuent 
for. her silks, spices, goms and dye-stuffs. These 
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evidences are corroborated by tire Sanskrit, Pali and 
Tamil works and are further strengthened by definite 
evidences from forign works. The chief of these are 
Pliny’s Natural History, the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and Ptolemy’s Geography, besides 
the incidental allusions to Indian industry and 
shipping thrown out by writers like Agatharchides 
and Strabo. 

The people were settled in villages. A little 
larger than the villages was the Karbata, a still 
larger was the nagara. Villages were divided into 
ghoshas or pallis, some of them marches (prantas, on 
the border). The village headman who was appointed 
by the king administered justice and levied taxes. 
The king did not interfere so long as the villagers paid 
the revenue assessed by the king’s officer. Thus the 
villages were practically autonomous. Authority 
rests with the village according to law ” (Par., Gnhya 
Sutra I. S13) and the Epic seems to uphold even 
family custom as legally sufficient. Thus one man 
demands a price for his daughter because that is his 
family custom (Mbh. 1. 113. 9 f.). So another 
defends his occupation of killing animals on the 


same ground. 

In this period joint family was existing side by 
side with single families. An elder brother m the I.pic 
who has all to gain and nothing to lose by keeping 
up the joint family reproves his younger brother who 
demands a partition of the family estate thus Many 
through folly desire partition but such devilled heirs 
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are weakened before their foes. 55 Again in plaintive 
retrospect of the good old days it is said “ In 
that age sons did not divide with their father 55 . 
The ideal family is that of the Epic heroes. 
.But even here we find that in order to give away 
property belonging to his junior, the head of the 
family asks the latter 5 s permission and when 
this is refused the younger retains his possession 
undisturbed. 

The Epic has many passages showing that while 
the priests claimed a divine right to possess everything 
in theory, he has abrogated this in practice and in 
consequence everything belongs to the king to give. 
Land may be taken possession of by the king says the 
Epic. And what is more, although we hear much 
about the various acts of oppression which a king 
is asked not to commit, he is never asked to refrain 
from robbing a subject of his land. It is in the 5th 
century A. I). that the king is admonished “ not to 
upset the two fundamentals of the peasant’s life— 
his house and field 55 (Narada). In fact, we find kings 
| giving and gambling away fields and villages at 
pleasure. That the grantee is made absolute owner 
of the granted land is evident from the extant copper 
plate grants of the first centuries of the Christian era. 
In the Epic also we find constant references to ^<5^3 
land grants. The Epic says “When kings conquer 
earth, they speak of the land just as sons do of their 
father s property and say 4 This land belongs to 
me V 5 
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The early Tamils divided arts into sis groups : 
ploughing (agriculture) handicrafts, painting, com¬ 
merce, the learned arts and fine arts. Of these 
ploughing and commerce they regarded as of first 
importance. Agriculture Avas no doubt in a flourish¬ 
ing condition ; but it was not looked upon favour- 
ably for “the iron-faced block of wood smites the earth 
and also the animals dwelling in the earth (Manu X. 
84). Mr. Hopkins observes “ Long before Manu’s law¬ 
book had arisen the famous Ahimsa doctrine of non¬ 
injury to living creatures ; and the objection to 
agriculture on the part of the priest is based expressly 
on this ground in the laAv-books” (India Old and Isew, 
p. 212). But a Vaisya Avas to pursue agriculture as 
also tending cattle, giving of alms, study, trade and 
usury (Manu I. 90). The Vaisya was required to know 
the manner of sowing seeds and the good and bad 
qualities of fields (Manu IX. 330). The six distresses 
(iti) are mentioned (Mbh. III. 279, 35) but are not 
defined. The Puranas define them and it is probable 
that they already include those classified later as too 
much rain, drought, grasshoppers, mice, birds and 
neighbouring kings (invasion). Advance of seed-grain 
was made by the state which would take only a fourth 
part of the produce (Mahal) harata, Santiparba 
Ch. SS. 26-30 ; Cli. 89, 23-24). The state provided 
irrigation works at public cost and gave takavi 
advances (Mahabharata, Savhaparba Oh. 5. 76-79). 
v The weaving industry reached its highest develop¬ 
ment in this period. Articles wore avovobl from 
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cotton, silk ancl wool, Among the woolens we find 
manufactures from the wool of rats which were 
particularly warm. There were thirty varieties of 
indigenous silk besides Chinese silk. The character 
of cotton goods may he inferred from the compari¬ 
sons instituted by Tamil poets between them and the 
“ slough of serpents ” or “ vapour from milk ” and 
the general description of these as “ those fine 
textures, the thread of which could not he followed 
even by the eye.” 

An equal development was reached in the sphere 
of fine arts. The art of Amarabati railings of the 
second century A. D. is a logical development of the 
earlier style of Bharut and Sanchi and so good that it 
is held to mark “ the culmination of the art 
of sculpture in India ” (Ferguesson). “ The most 
varied and difficult movements of the human figure 
are drawn and modelled with great freedom and 
skill” (Havell). 

The railings of Bharut (between Allahabad and 
Jubbalpur, C. P.) are the only monument in India 
having inscribed legends etc. Representations of 
elephants, deer, monkeys, trees, human figures all 
truthful to nature, is unsurpassed in the world. 

' ' “For an honest purpose-like pre-Raphaelite kind of 
art, there is probably nothing much better to 
be found anywhere.” The railing round Sanchi tope 
in Bhopal has eloborate sci'olls, disks and figures. 
“ The sculptures of the four gateways or 
torans form a perfect picturo-Bible of Buddhism 
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as it existed in India in the 1st century 
A. D.” 


There is also a group of caves excavated out 
°f rocks 1G miles to the north of Gaya. The 
Loinasa Rishi cave (3i’d century B. C.) is most 
interesting. The hall is 33 ft. X 19 ft. The Bedsor 
caves of the first half of the 2nd century A. 1). 
show great skill.. The Nasik cave of the latter 
half of the 2nd century A. D. has perpendicular 
pillars and the facade is improved in design. The 
Karli cave of the first century B. 0. is the largest 
and most perfect yet found in India. “ It shows 
perfect architecture. Its style is chaste and pure.” 
The Hasti cave of Kliaravela and the Nasik cave 
°f Nahapana also belongs to this period. 

In Ceylon the tope at Abhayagiri is very large 
being 1100 feet in circumference and 214 ft. in 
height. The Jetabana tope is dated 275 A. D. 

It may be noted in this connection that Dr. 
II. G. Bhandarkar has dug out of the town of Bes 
(Gwalior state) two bits of genuine steel from 
beneath the Tham Baba pillar, erected in 140 B. 0. 
and a very old brick-wall, the mortar of which 
according to Dr. Mann was “ far superior to any 
ever used by the Phoenicians and the Greeks.” 

Actual remains of the paintings of the second and 
first centuries B. C. exist in caves at Ramgarh in 
Orissa. At Ajanta there exist a far more 
important series of paintings executed on the 
Walls of excavated Bihars, ranging from the first 
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to the middle of the 7th century A. D. “ The 
paintings of Ajantii ” remarks Dr. CoomarswamI 
(Indian Art, p. 82) “ though much damaged still 
forms the greatest extant monument of ancient 
painting. One does not know whether to wonder 
most at their advanced technique or at the 
emotional intensity that informs theso works as 
if with a life very near our own for, they are as 
modern in their draughtmanship as in sentiment.” 

As regards jewellery, the Pattinappalai mentions 
golden carts of the children as toys. The Pattinap¬ 
palai says “ The heavy ear-rings thrown by 
the ladies of shining brow, shy glances and fair 
wrought jewels at the fowls that peck at the 
drying grain in the spacious courts of the famous 
sea-port at the moxith of the Kavery obstruct the 
passage of the three-wheeled toy carts drawn with¬ 
out horses by children whose anklets are of gold.” 
Of northern workmanship a charming illustration 
is afforded by some fragmentary ceramic wares 
from the neighbourhood of Pcshwar the designs 
on which are singularly human and singularly 
Greek in sentiment. On one of them are defected 
little Amorini at play, on another a child reaching 
for a bunch of grapes in tho hand of its mother, 
on a third a scene from the Antigone where 
Haemon is supplicating his father Creon for the 
life of his affianced bride. Equally Hellenistic 
in character and equally devoid of any Indian 
feeling is an iron pendant adorned with two 
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bearded heads from Taxila and the vine-wreathed 
head of Dionysius in silver repousse from the same 
site. Then a little later about the beginning of 
the Christian era we find Indian forms appearing 
anions' the Hellenistic. Witness, for iustance, the 
relic casket of gold encrusted with balas, rubies, 
which was found in a tope at Bimarlin. A large 
number of engraved gems are to be found through¬ 
out the whole of north-western India and are 
proved by the presence of legends in early Brahmi 
or Kharosthi as well as Greek characters to be the 
work of resident artists. And an inscription of 
about 200 to 150 B. C. at Sanchi states that one 
of the piers of the southern gateway was executed 
and dedicated by the ivory carvers of Bhilsa. 
These engraved gems are remarkable for their 
technique, composition and relief. 

Pliny the Elder (1st century A. D.) in his 
Natural History speaks of Indian minerals and 
precious stones as being the best in the world. 
According to him India was the great producer 
of the most costly gems and of these diamonds 
and pearls, beryl and opal, onyx and jasper, 
ametheyst and carbuncle wore in groat demand 
in Home (Nat. Hist. VI. 17, VII. 2 ; VIII. 31 , 
IX. 3 ; XII. 4 ; XXXV. G ; XII. 7 ; XXXVII. 1, 
6). Pliny further speaks of an embassy from a 
King of Ceylon to Emperor Claudius (41-54 
A. D.) under the guidance of a Roman freedman 
who was driven to a port in Ceylon by a storm from 
24 





near Arabia. From this source the Romans learnt 
that the island was rich in gold, silver, pearls, 
and precious stones. Its Sanskrit name Ratna- 
dwlpa (the island of gems) justifies this account. 

Most of these arts and crafts were organised 
into guilds of which the following are mentioned :— 
(L) weavers (Nasik Inscription of Ushavadata 
(Ludwig 1133) (2) Potters (kularika) [Nasik Inscrip¬ 
tion, Ludwig 1137] (3) Oil-millers (tilapishaka) 

[Nasik Inscription, Ludwig p. 37] (•!) Bamboo 

workers (banskara) [Junnar Ins. 1105 of Ludwig] 
(5) Braziers [ Ibid ] (0) Workers fabricating hydraulic 
engines (odayantrika) [Nasik Ins. Ludwig 1137] 
Nos. 1, 202, 1,203 and 1,201 of Luders’ List (Ep. 
Ind. Yol. X App.) record gift of five entrance 
pillars to the great Chaitya of Yelagiri by the 
foreman of a guild of artisans named Sidhatta. 
No. 1,298, an Amarabati inscription mentions another 
toreman Nadahhuti. The Sanchi Stupa Inscription 
No. 200 (Btihler, Ep. Ind. Yol II. p. 37S) mentions 
that the carving (Vapa-kamma) was done by the 
workers in ivory of Vidisha who had organised 
themselves into a guild and made that collective 
gift as suggested by Biihler (Ibid. p. 92). 

The importance of these guilds is recognised 
by the great Epic. The guilds are described as 
one of the principal supports of royal power 
( , Art. 7, Verses 7-9). Sowing dissen¬ 

sions among the heads of guilds or inciting them 
to treason is looked upon ns a recognised means 
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of injuring the enemy (Santiparba, Art. 59, 
Verse 49. Also Art. 191, Verse 61). Duryodhone 
after his defeat by the Gondharbas refuses to go 
hack to his capital for he dares not face the 
headmen of guilds. He says— 

“gmto \ 

UK f^Fs 5Tf*f «tfwnfa i ” 

(Banaparba, Art. 218, Verse 16.) 

Moreover Manu refers to the usages of the 
guilds as having the force of law— 

“$ntwfa 9 t'TR q’tR c«t e Pt*i^K*F I 

JTsjW I ” 

He further lays down that if a man belonging 
to a corporation inhabiting a village or a district after 
swear inf to an agreement breaks it through avarice 
the King shall banish him from his realm (\III. 219). 
Mahabliilrata (Santiparba, Art. 36. Verse 19) says 
“ No amount of expiation can remove the sins of 
those who forsake their duties to the guild to 
which they belong — 

*rssnif% 5re q’fc s^reK *(rett 3 fa'tK^s I ” 

As a result of this organisation of arts and 
crafts into guilds, a considerable proficiency and 
specialisation of iudustry had been reached. A 
list of callings in the Milindapanha reveals throe 
separate industries in the manufacture of bows 
and arrows, apart from any ornamental work on 
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the same (Mil. 331). In the same work, the allusion 
to a professional winnower of grain indicates a 
similar division of labour to our own threshing 
machinists and steam-plough owners who tour in 
rural districts (Mil 201). 

Combined with this corporate regulation 
of industrial life, there was a very general 
but by no means cast iron custom for the son to 
follow the calling of the father. Mahabharata (Y. 
132, 30) says “ The duty of the priest is to beg 
for sustenance, of the warrior to defend the people ; 
of the people caste to make money, of the slave 
to work (manually)” and lays down that “ no 
amount of expiation can remove the sin of those 
who neglect their duties to their castes ” (Santiparba 
Art 36. verse 19.) Manu says in the same strain 
“ The King should carefully compel Vaisyas and 
and Sudras to perform the work prescribed for them 
for if these two castes swerved from their duties 
they would throw the world in confusion (VIII. 
418). And again “ A Brahmin, a Kshatriya, a 
Vaisya and a Sudra become respectively, for 
neglecting the duties of their castes an I 

who feed on what has been vomitted, a 
who eats impure substances and corpses, a 
C«2f3f who feeds on pus and a 
who feeds on moths” (XII. 71-72). 
In fact we find King Gautamiputra Balasri taking 
pride in having “ stopped the contamination of 
he four varnas” (Nasik Cave Inscription). 
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Nevertheless Manu lays down that a Brahmin 
unable be subsist by the occupation of his caste 
can live as a warrior, this failing as a trader and 
agriculturist (Manu X. 81, 82). Still he could not 
sell fruits, linen, soma, slaves, wheat, cake, etc. 
Manu (III. 151 ff.) tells us that Brahmins follow 
oven such occupations as maintaining shops, selling 
meat, lending money, lending cattle and acting 
in a theatre and still retained their castes (c. x. 
Manu III. 152; X. 98-99). Manu VII. 43 
lays down that the King must learn from 
the people the trades and professions, thus 
showing that in those days, the practice of a craft 
was not considered derogatory to the dignity of 
a prince. 

Nevertheless there are recognised certain low 
trades or crafts. Thus Manu condemns a paid 
servant, temple priests (III. 152, 153) and domestic 
priests of Kings (XII. 46). Similarly condemned 
are astrologers (Manu III. 162) those who execute 
great mechanical works () (Manu XI. 
64) messengers (III. 163) basketmakers (IV. 21o) 
and the paid priests who sacrifice for a multitude 
(III. 151). It should of course be borne in mind 
that the above list of disapproved occupations 
and low trades is meant only for thp guidance 
of the highest caste in Hindu society whose special 
religious duties, social status, privileges and 
obligations alone have determined the list without 
any reference to the other castes and ii is therefore 
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devoid of much, economic significance. Thus 
the aforesaid professions have been disapproved 
with reference and in relation to two main purposes 
affecting the Brahmins vis., (1) entertainment at a 
Sraddha and funeral dinner (2) receipt of presents 
or gifts (including food) and in respect of these 
two purposes the majority of the aforesaid crafts 
have been declared to be not eligible. The 
principle of the declaration is therefore strictly 
relative to the religious necessities of a particular 
caste and does not point to any absolute standard 
by which the economic functions of society could 
be regulated. But the principle is meant to be 
absolute so far as the Brahmin caste is concerned 
for which it certainly defines the sphere of legitimate 
economic activity. Thus along with the aforesaid 
crafts there are certain articles the trade in which 
is absolutely forbidden to a Brahmin. Manu X. 
86-94 specifies among others the following com¬ 
modities :—condiments, cooked food, stones, cattle, 
dyed cloth, cloth of hemp, flax or wool, meat, 
poison, milk, ghee, oil, perfumes, honey, indigo, 
lac, sugar, birds, wines, wild animals, weapons, 
water, etc. Though however, in tho majority 
of the instances mentioned the principle of dis¬ 
approval is merely religious and relative to a 
particular caste, there arc some in regard t.o which 
the disapproval was perhaps determined by an 
absolute and universal standard expressing the 
social opinion of tho whole community. I mean 
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those crafts or professions which are condemned 
as ineligible for the supply of witnesses for suits 
before law-courts. Thus according to Mann, the 
following are declared incompetent witnesses:— 
mechanics, actors and dasyus, which are explained 
by Medhatithi to mean (servants for wages) or 
hard-hearted men and may have meant as Biihler 
suggests the aboriginal robber tribes (VIII. 60). 

The contempt for quackery and black arts 
irrespective of the caste of the person practising 
them, is indeed remarkable. Thus, Manu condemns 
Kusilavas explained by Medhatithi as hards, 
jugglers, dancers, singers and the like as being 
unworthy of invitation to a Sradha (III. 155 
and 158) ; the food given by a musician (IV. 210) 
and by an actor (IA r . 214) is also not acceptable. 

Manu mentions among the lowest classes the 
jhallas, mallas i. e. fencers with sticks or wrestlers 
and jesters and natas i.e., stage-players (III. 3). 

It is also a significant fact that social stigma is 
attached to the hireling working with another 
man’s capital and for his profits, for in a list of 
callings given in the Buddhist books he ranks along 
with the mere hewers of wood and flowergatherers 
and below the slave. (D. I. 51; Mil. 331). 

Again a hired servant or workman who without 
being ill and out of pride failed to perfrom his work 
according to the agreement, was to be fined in 
addition to his losing wages. If ho was ill but 
after recovery he performed the works, he was to 
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receive the same. But the work had to be done 
according to the agreement (Manu VIII. 215-18). 
There were rigid rules with respect to agreements 
made by men belonging to a corporation. There 
was a similar law regarding those who violated 
agreements in villages and castes (Manu VIII 
220 - 21 ). 


The slave posessed nothing ; his tax was paid 
in manual labour for he had no money or other 
possessions (Mbh. XII. 00, 37). The Sudra comes 
from the foot of God and hence is born to servitude. 
Though the Sudras are told to be faithful to priest 
and warrior they are said in particular to servo 
the people-caste (Mbh. I. 100, 1). The military 
character of the Mahabhlirata precludes much atten¬ 
tion to the slaves who as a fighting host are naturally 
not of importance, though they may be referred to 
under the designation the * black mass ’ for the 
great hosts led in to the fields comprised many 
of the slaves as campfollwers and helpers. Though 
the commentator confines the slave to the Sudra 


caste yet slaves of war are known in the Epics. 
The captured warrior becomes the slave of his 
captor for a year; if the captor allows him to go 
free, the captor becomes the captured one’s Guru 
or father. What is very important is that the 
body of fanners is on the verge of mingling with 
the slave-caste. No priest may become a slave, 
however distressed for sustenance he may become; 
but a slave may become a herdsman or trader 
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if he cannot support himself by service and in 
fact the farmer population was largely composed 
°f slaves. Manu forbids a Sudra under severest 
penalties from learning but in the ethical parts 
of the Mahabhlirata where caste-distinctions are 
theoretically abolished in favour of the rule that 
there is no distinction of caste (religiously) the 

slave is even allowed to study and may get a 

reward for practising religious exercises (Mbh. 

XII. 328, 49, XIII. 132, 14) and a learned 

slave gives moral instruction but this does not 
seem to correspond to real conditions where the 
slave is reckoned next to the beast (XIII. 118, 24). 
The position of slaves will bo evident from the 
rules regulating punishments. Thus in cases of 
defamation, if a warrior defame a priest, he is fined 
100 panas ; if a man of the people-caste do so, 
150 •, if a slave he shall be corporally punished ; 
but if a priest defame a warrior, 50; if he defame 
a Vaisya, 25; if he defame a slave, 12 ; and this 
last fine is that imposed upon equals defaming 
equals within the Aryan castes. But if a slave 
insult an Aryan, his tongue is to be cut out. 
Again a slave who has intercourse with a guarded 
high-caste woman may be slain; a Vaisya shall 
lose his property, a warrior be fined a 1000 and be 
shaved with wine (Manu VIII. 384-6). 

That labour was mobile in this period is proved 
by evidences from Tamil literature as well. Thus 
Manimekhalse canto IX. tells us that in the 
35 
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building of the royal palace at Puhar, skilled 
artisans from Magadka, mechanics from Maradam 
(MabSrastra), smiths from Avanti (Malwa),' 
Carpenters from Yavan country worked with the 
Tamil artisans. Canto XVIII. of the same 
book refers to a beautiful temple in Puhar built 
by the Gurjaras. Similarly, the Sanchi Stupa 
Inscription No. 200 (Biihler’s Ep. Ind. Yol. II. 
p. 378) refers to carving done by the ivory 
workers of Yidisha. 

Coming to the wages of labourers wo find that 
the cowboys should receive according to the 
HahabhSrata the milk of one cow for the care of six 
cows and if he tend a 100 heads he should at the end of 
the year receive a pair. If he acts as overseer of his 
master’s flocks or in agricultural labour he should 
have Jth of the proceeds or increase, but in tlie 
case of small cattle, a small part [ ( T l G tk) Mbb. 
XII, GO, 24 f) ]. The pay of a rathin (or carman) 
is 1000 copper coins a month and the King 
pensions the widows of fallen solders (Mbh. 
II. 5, 54; c. f. Ibid. 61, 20). 

That trade had attained a high stage of 
development is evident from the fact that traders 
were enjoined to make themselves acquainted 
With the products and requirements of other 
c mntrie-;, with their various dialects and with 
whatever had a direct or indirect reference to 
purchase or sale. The nature and degree of the 
commercial activity of the period may be ascertained 
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from the large number of trade rules and 
regulations. Thus the King* was enjoined to, 
fix the rates of purchase and sale of all marketable 
goods, having duly considered whence they come, 
whither they went, how long they had been kept 
an d the probable profit and probable outlay. The 
King was further enjoined to settle publicly 
once in five nights or at the close of each 
fortnight the prices for the merchants (Mann 

VIII. 402). Further all weights and measures 
were to be duly marked and once in six months 
fie is to reexamine them (Manu VIII, 399-403). In 
fact, frequent allusions to merchants using false 
Weights in the Epic (Mbh. I. 64. 21 f.) show that a 
Careful supervision of the market place was necessary. 
A commodity for sale should be pure (Manu VIII. 
-22 ff.). One commodity mixed with another was 
not to be sold as pure, not a bad one as good, 
ncr less than the proper quantity or weight, nor 
anything that is not at hand or that is concealed 
(Manu VIII. 203), Adulteration was forbidden 
(Manu IX. 286) and cheating was punished (Manu 

IX. 287 ; c. f. IX. 257). It was however laid down 
that a man repenting of his bargain could return or 
take back the chattel within 10 days but after this it 
could be taken only by mutual consent (Manu VIII. 
222-"2B). 

In levying taxes on merchandise it was laid 
down that “ the King was to take tb of that 
'‘mount which men well acquainted with the 
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settlement of tolls and duties and skilful in all kinds 
of merchandise may fix as the value for each 
saleable commodity (Manu VIII. 398). The King 
could confiscate the whole property of a trader 
who out of greed exported goods of which the King 
had a monopoly or the export of which was 
forbidden (Manu VIII. 399). A trader avoiding a 
customs house or toll, who bought and sold at an 
improbable time or who made a false statement in 
enumerating his goods was fined 8 times the amount 
of duty he tried to evade (Manu VIII. 405). 

As regards the toll at a ferry it was laid down 
that “ for a long passage, the hire must be 
proportioned to the places and times; know that 
this rule refers to passages along banks of rivers ; at 
sea there is no settled freight 99 (Manu VIII. 406). 
Again “ The toll at a ferry is one pana for an 
empty cart, half a pana for a man with a load, 

quarter for beast used in agriculture.waggons 

filled with goods shall be made to pay toll at a 
ferry according to the value of goods; empty 
vessels and men without luggage some trifle 
(Manu VIII. 404). 

These customs rules are partly corroborated by 
evidences from Tamil literature. From Pattinappalai 
134-6) we learn that there was a regular Customs 
Establishment, the officials of which piled up the 
grains and store 1 up the things which could not be 
immediately measured, leaving them in the dockyards 
are folly sealed with the tiger-signet of the King. 
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The existence of maritime trade in the period 
is evident from the Mahabharata (Santiparba Ch- 
169) where we are told that Gautama left home and 
made for the coast; on the way he met a body of 
merchants going to the sea; with them he proceeded 
towards the shore. Again Dayamanti joined 
trading caravan going to the sea (Mahabharata: 
episode of Nala and Dayamanti). With regard to 
the objective of Indian sea-going commerce in this 
period It. Sewell remarks “ There was trade, 
both overland and by sea, with Western Asia, Greece, 
Rome and Egypt as well as with China and the East.” 
This is corroborated by the author of Milinda- 
panha who says £< as a shipowner who has become 
wealthy by constantly levying freight in some sea¬ 
port towns will be able to traverse the high seas and 
go to Banga, Takkola or China or Sovira or Surat 
or Alexandria or the Coromondol Coast or Eurther 
India or any other place where ships do congregate ” 
(Mil. 359 or S. B. E. XXXVI. II. 269). 

The maritime intercourse of Egypt with India 
in the epoch which immediately preceded the Roman 
rule, was not great and was carried on mainly 
by the Arabians. Erom Strabo we gather that 
although a considerable amount of Indian merchan¬ 
dise had flowed into Europe by way of the Red 
Sea and Alexandria when the Ptolemies ruled in 
Egypt, very few Greek ships had gone further than 
south Arabia. Goods were carried from India to 
south Arabia in Indian or Arabian bottoms. 
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Agatharehides, tutor of Ptolemy Soter II (116 B. C.) 
says that the merchandise brought by Indian 
merchants from Potana (Patala, according to Bunbury, 
Ancient Geography III. 59) made Arabia wealthy. 
By the time, however, when Strabo was in Egypt 
(25 B. C.) a direct trade between Egypt and India 
had come into existence. “ Not 20 Egyptian vessels 
in the year says a contemporary of Augustus ven¬ 
tured forth under the Ptolemies from the Arabian 
Gulf ; now 120 merchantmen annually sail to India 
from the port of Myos Hormos alone ” (Strabo II. 
C 118). During this period, the Red sea route was 
the most popular. The anarchy reigning in Syria, 
the growth of hostile Empire in Parthia, the Scythian 
irruption into Bactria from beyond the Oxus, 
the sack by Alexander of the important trading 
centre of Tyre diverted Indian commerce from the 
northerly route and made Alexandria the centre of 

But it was not till the reign of Claudius (41 A.D ) 
that the route through Egypt to India became 
really known to the Europeans. The historian 
Pliny who died in 79 A. D. has left us a contem¬ 
porary account of these early voyages. “ It will 
not be amiss” says Pliny in his Natural History 
“ to set forth the whole of the route from Egypt 
which has been stated to us of late, upon informa¬ 
tion on which reliance may bo placed and is here 

published for the first time.To those 

w ho are bound for India Ocelis is the best place 
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for embarkation. If the wind called Hippalus hap¬ 
pens. to be blowing, it is possible to arrive in 40 
days at the nearest mart in India called Muziris 
(Modern Mangalore). This, however, is not a desir¬ 
able place sfor disembarkation, on account of the 
pirates who frequent its vicinity, nor in fact is 
it very rich in' articles of merchandise. Besides, 
the roadstead for shipping is at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the shore, and the cargoes have to be 
conveyed in boats, either for loading or discharg¬ 
ing. ,y “ At the moment I am writing these pages ** 
Continues Pliny “ the name of the king of the place 
is Coelobotras. Another port and a much more 
convenient one is that which lies in the territory 
°f the people called Nelcyndi Barace by name. 
Here King Pandion used to reign dwelling at a 
considerable distance from the mart in the interior,. 
at a city known as Modeira. Travellers set sail from 
India on their return to Egypt, at the beginning 
of the Egyptian month Tybus which is our Decem¬ 
ber ; if they do this, they can go and return in the 
same year ”. 

The places on the Indian coast which the 
Egyptian merchant vessels then reached, ai*e verified 
from the coins found there. A hoard of Roman 
gold coins lias been dug up quite recently near 
Calicut under the roots of a banyan tree. It had 
been buried by an Alexandrian merchant on his 
arrival from a voyage and left safe under the cover 
of the sacred tree to await his return from a second 
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journey. But he died before his return and his 
secret died with him. 

To Pliny’s survey we may add the valuable 
geographical knowledge given by the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea wherein he men¬ 
tions the several sea-ports and their distances, with 
the tribes and cities near the coast. The trade of 
Egypt to India and Ai’abia was then most valuable 
but as the merchandise in each case was carried only 
for short distances from city to city, the merchants 
could gain but little knowledge of where it come 
from or of where it was going. Even under Justi¬ 
nian part of the Egyptian trade to the East was 
carried on through the islands of Ceylon and 
Socotra, but it was chiefly in the hands of the unedu¬ 
cated Arabs who were little able to communicate 
to the world much knowledge of the countries from 
which they brought their highly-valued goods. At 
Ceylon they meet with traders from beyond the 
Ganges and China, from whom they bought the 
silk which the Europeans had formerly thought 
a product of Arabia. According to the author of 
the Periplus “ the port of Muza was crowded with 
Arab shipmasters and sailors and perhaps with 
bales of merchandise ; for these Arabs carry on trade 
with Barygaza, sending their own ships there 
(Art. 39). 

But the principal carriers of the trade between 
India aud E_,ypt under the Ptolemies were tbe 
Egyptian Greeks; and as usual this commercial 
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intercourse has left some marks on their language. 
Thus the Greek names for rice (oryza), ginger 
(zingiber) and cinnamon (karpion) have a close 
correspondence with their Tamil equivalents viz., 
arisi, inchiver and karava respectively. Again the 
name Yavana which in old Sanskrit poetry is 
invariably used to denote the Greeks (Weber’s 
Indian Literature, p. 220) is derived from the Greek 
word Iaones, the name of the Greeks in their own 
language. Even the Tamil poets use the word to 
denote the Greeks and the Romans. Thus “ the 
poet Nakkirar addresses the Pandion prince 
Nan-Maran in the following words ” O Mara, whose 
sword is ever victorious, spend thou thy days in 
peace and joy, drinking daily out of golden cups, 
presented by the handmaids, the cool and fragrant 
wine brought by the Yavanas in the good ships ” 
(Mr. Pillay, The Tamils 1800 years Ago, Oh. III.). 
The Yavanas alluded to by these poets wore un¬ 
doubtedly the Egyptian Greeks because as stated 
in the Periplus it was Greek merchants from Egypt 
who brought wine, brass, lead, glass etc., for sale 
to Muziris and Bakaje and who purchased from 
those ports pepper, betel, ivory, pearls and fine 
muslins {Ibid.). 

Now one of the most curious relics of the trade 
between Egypt and India during this period has 
been recently unearthed at Oxyrrhyncus. It is a 
papyrus containing a Greek farce of the second 
century A. I). which deals with the story of a Greek 
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lady named Oharition, who had been shipwrecked 
on the Canarese coast. T he locality is identified by 
the fact that the king of the country addresses his 
retinue as indon promoi. Dr. Hultzsch is of opinion 
that the barbarous jargon in which they addressed 
one another is actually Canarese. Again Dio Chry¬ 
sostom, who lived in the reign of Trajan, mentions 
Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds to be found 
in the bazaars of Alexandria and he says that they 
came “ by way of trade.” 

During this period we know Rome was absorbing 
the remains of the Empire of Alexander. Syria 
had already fallen and Egypt became a Roman 
province in 30 B. C. The dissensions of civil war 
ended at Actium, aftor which Angustus settled down 
to organise and regulate his vast possessions. The 
effect of the Pax ltomana upon trade was thus very 
marked. Piracy was put down, trade routes were 
secured and the fashionable world of Rome, undis¬ 
tracted by conilict began to demand on an unpre¬ 
cedented scale oriental luxuries of every kind. At 
about the same time, the Kushans were establishing 
themselves among the ruins of the Bactrian and 
other semi-Greek principalities of N. W. India aud 
thus when the Kushan Empire marched with that 
of the Roman “ Roman arts and ideas travelled 
with the stream of Roman gold which flowed into 
ibe treasuries of the Rajas in payment for the 
silks, gems and spices of the Orient” (J. R. A. S, 
1903 p. 56). 
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The news of the accession of Augustus quickly 
reached India and many Indian States sent embassies 
to congratulate him. Strabo mentions that an 
embassy was sent to Augustus in 20 B. G. by the 
Indian King Pandion. Strabo relates that Nicolaus 
Bamascenus met at Antioch, Epidaplme, the sur- 
viver of this embassy to Augustus bearing a letter 
in Greek from the Indian Prince. With them was 
Zarmanochegus (Sramanacharyya) of Barygaza, 
Av ho was evidently a Buddhist monk. Allusions to 
this embassy are made by Horace in Odes. Plorus 
(Epitome of Roman History IV. 12), Dion Cassius 
(History of Rome IX. 73), Orosius (History VI. 
12) and Suetonius refer to it. It is also mentioned 
by Hieronymus in his translation of the Canon 
Chronicon of Eusebius but is placed by him in the 
3rd year of the 188th Olympiad, i. e., 26 B. C. 
{vide Reinaud “ Relations politiques et commerciales 
del Einpire Remain avec 1* A.sie Orient ale). Dion 
Cassius (History of Rome IX. 58) also speaks of 
Trajan receiving many embassies from Indians. 
Pliny refers to another embassy sent from Ceylon in 
11 A. D. to Emperor Claudius. Another embassy was 
sent to Antoninus Pius about 138 A. D. Eusebius (He 
vita Constant IV. 50) speaks of Indian ambassadors 
bringing presents to Constantine the Great ; and 
Ammianus Marcellinus (XXII. VII. 10) of embassies 
sent, bv Indians to the Emperor Julian in 361 A.D. 

The explanation of this intercourse of India with 
Home is to be found in the fact, that “ from the 
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time of Mark Antony to the time of Justinian, i. e., 
from 30 B. C. to A. 1). B50 their political importance 
as allies against the Parthians and Sassanians and 
their commercial importance as controllers of one 
of the main trade routes between the East and the 
West made the friendship of the Kushans or the 
Sakas who held the Indus Valley and Bactria, a 
matter of the highest importance to Borne.” (Bom¬ 
bay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part I. p. 490). How close 
was the friendship is shown in GO A. D. by the 
Roman General Corbulo escorting the Hyreanian 
ambassadors up the Indus and through the territories 
of the Kushans on their return from their embassy 
to Borne (Bawlinson’s Parthia, 271). 

Mr. Sewell has briefly sketched the history of 
this Indian trade with Borne after an elaborate 
study of the Boman coins found in India. According 
to him this trade was most active during the period 
of 80 years from Augutus to Nero (68 A. D.) for 
the largest number of coins discovered in southern 
India refers to this period. The locale of these 
discoveries points also to the conclusion that the 
things which India exported comprised mostly 
spices and precious stones. This is corroborated by 
the fact that Nero burnt at the funeral of Poppoea 
fully a year’s produce of cinnamon and cassia. 
In the interval between Nero and Caracalla (217 
A. D.) there must, have been a decline of this trade, 
considering the very small number of coins dis¬ 
covered which belong to this period. The coin-finds 
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have been mostly in cotton-growing districts, so that 

the conclusion i& irresistible that the articles of trade 
consisted of such necessaries as cotton fabrics etc. 
This is corroborated by the rise of a new era in 
social manners in Rome at this period under "V es- 
pasian, when to use the words of Merivale “ the 
simpler habits of the Plebians and the Provincials 
prevailed over the reckless luxury and dissipation 
in which the highest classes had so long indulged. 
The trade with Rome was at low ebb from the daj s 
of Caracalla when Rome was a prey to confusion 
both internal and external and accordingly there 
have been few finds of coins belonging to this period. 
Tbe occidental trade revived again though slightlj 
under the Byzantine emperors. The locale of the 
coins suggest a brisk trade only in pepper and spices 
and accordingly when Alaric spared Rome in 
408 A. X). he demanded and obtained as part of the 
ransom 3,000 pounds of pepper (Gibbon Ch. 
XXXI). 

Let us now consider the articles of trade in 
detail. It is too well known that aromatics were 
consumed on religious and funeral celeb rations in 
Rome. Incense was burnt at every worship. At 
the funeral of Sylla 210 loads of spices were strewn 
upon the pile. Pliny in his Natural History (XII. 
7 (14) refers to the pepper and ginger of India and 
the great demand for them in Rome where they 
Were bought by w r eight like gold and silver. 1 he 
anther of the Periplus names Tyndis, Muziris, 
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Nelkynda and Bacare as the ports from which pepper 
was exported. Mommsen (Prov. of the Homan 
Empire Vol. II. p. 301) remarks —“ In the Flavian 
period in which the monsoon voyages had already 
become regular, the whole west coast of India was 
opened up to the Roman merchants as far down as 
the coast of Malabar, the home of the highly 
esteemed and dear-priced pepper for the sake of 
which they visited the ports of Muziris and Nelkynda. 
Somewhat farther to the south, at Kananor 
numerous Roman gold coins of the Julian-Claudian 
epoch has been found, formerly exchanged against 
the spices destined for the Roman kitchens.” Then 
there was the demand on India in Rome for silk, 
muslin and cotton-fabrics. Indian silk so allured 
the Roman ladies that it sold for its weight in gold. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XI. p. 459). Tiberius 
Caesar had to pass a law forbidding transparent silk 
as an indecent dress. In fact the demand for these 
luxuries was so great that it shocked the sober- 
minded citizens of Rome. Thus Petronius complains 
that fashionable Roman ladies exposed their charms 
rather too immodestly by clothing themselves in 
the “webs of woven wind” as he called the Indian 
muslins imported from India. Pliny says in the 
same strain “ In no year does India drain our 
Empire of less than 550 millions of sestereces (about 
80 lakhs of rupees) giving back her own wares in 

exchange which are sold among us as fully one 

hundred times their cost price.” “ So yearly do we 
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pay for our luxuries and our women.” Other articles 
in demand at Roman markets were precious stones, 
pearls and minerals which have been carefully 
noticed and described by Pliny (Natural History 
XXXII. C. I.). The most highly prized of these 
stones was the beryl found in the ancient world only 
in the mines of Podiyur in the Coimbatore District 
and it is curious to note that in its neighbourhood 
the largest number of Roman coins has been found. 
Besides, the pearl-fishery of the southern seas 
attracted from untold ages a large crowd of foreign 
merchants. “We are assured on undisputed autho¬ 
rity that the Romans remitted annually to India 
a sum equivalent to £ 4,000,000 to pay for their 
investments and that in the reign of the Ptolemies 
125 sails of Indian shipping were at onetime lying in 
the ports whence Egypt, Syria and Rome itself were 
supplied with the products of India.” [Life in Western 
India (Guthrie) from Tod’s Western India, p. 221J. 

The fact of this trade with Rome is further 
very satisfactorily established by the various 
references we find in the native literature of India. 
The references has been dealt with in the J. A. 
S* B. for 1906, New series Vol II. by Dr. Satish 
Ch. Vidyabhiison. Thus the Mahabbarata. speaks 
of the Romaka or Romans coming to the Emperor 
Yudhisthir with precious presents on the occasion 
of the Rajsuya Yajna at Indraprostha or Delhi. 
(Babhttpurvp Ch. 51). In the famous astronomical 
Works named PaiHmaha, Vasishtha, Suryya, 
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Paulisa and Romaiia Siddhantas, some of which 
were compiled in the third or second century A. I). 
Romaka is often mentioned as a Mahapuri, Pattana 
or Yisaya i. e., a great city, state or dominion. 
Lastly the Romaka-Jataka describes a sham priest 
killing a pigeon to eat it contrary to Buddhist 
practices, evidently to show the contrast of a 
Buddhist ascetic with a Roman ascetic. 

This trade is further corroborated by evidences 
from foreign works. We have already referred to 
the description of mineral products which India 
sent abroad by Pliny. Even as far back as 177 
B. C. Agatharchides describes Sabaea (Yemen) as 
being the centre of commerce betweenAsia and Europe 
and very wealthy because of the monopoly of the 
Indian trade. He also saw large ships coming from 
the Indus and Patala. The evidences of the 
Periplus are more interesting and detailed. 

Trade was also carried on with China in this 
period. The name China first appears in the 
Manu Samhita X 43-14 ; Mahubharata, Anusasana 
Parba, Ch. 33, sloka 21 and Ch. 36, sloka 18. Manu 
mentions the Chinese as denationalised Kshatriyas. 
In the Mahabharata the Chinese are spoken of as 
allies of Bhagadatta of Assam. These Chinese even 
taught in the Kurukshetra against the Pandavas. 
The same Epic gives a list of presents sent by the 
Chinese to Yudhisthira. 

The Chinese records tell us that foreign trade 
in China had for a long time been covered by the 
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name of tribute for, the Chinese would refuse to 
trade unless it was done under their own conditions 
viz., the appearance of the offering of gifts as a 
sign of submission and admiration on the part of 
the distant monarch. In each case, the full equi¬ 
valent was paid for these offerings in the shape 
°f countergifts presented to the so-called ambas¬ 
sadors by the Chinese court. Such tributory 
countries were Arabia, Persia and India. Ison 
l' iendu or T’ien-chu is the name by which India 
Was known to the Chinese since the 1st centurv 
B. C. when Buddhism was introduced from India 
to China. But a more ancient Chinese name ior 
India is “ Shin-du”. This name evidently reiuler- 
iug the Sanskrit Sindhu (river) which was taken 
for India, appears in the Chinese annals about 
120 B. C., after the expedition of General Chong- 
kien to western Asia, who reported on the country 
of Shin-du from hearsay” (Dr. Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches). Mr. G. Uirth in his “ China 
and the Roman Orient ” gives the following ey idenees 
from Chinese texts regarding transmarine com¬ 
merce between India and China in this period: 
(1) The inhabitants of Tats’in (Syria) traffic 
by sea with Au-hsi (Parthia) and Tienchu (India) 
the profit of yvkick trade is ten-fold—“ lton-hen- 
shu.” (2) The inhabitants of Au-hsi (Parthia) and 
T’ienchu have traded with China, its profit 
is hundredfold—“ Chin-shu” (written 205 A. I).) 
(3) The merchants of this country frequently visit 
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J’unam (Siam), T’ienchu (India), Jih-nan (Annam), . 
Chiao-eliih (Tongking) — “Liang-sliu” (date uncertain). 


(4) The country of Tats’in (Syria), also called 
Likan, is on the west of the great sea, west of 
Au-hsi (Parthia). They always wish to send 
embassies to China but the Parthians wanted to 
make profit out of this trade and would not 
allow us to pass their country. Further they 
are always anxious to get Chinese silk—“ Win-lio” 
(composed 220-24 A.D.). (5) It also appears from 
*• Wu-shih-woi-kuo-chuan” i. e., foreign accounts 
of Wu (222 A. D.) that “ ships were provided with 
seven sails, they sailed from Kang-tiao-chou and 
with favourable winds could enter Tats’in (Syria) 
within a month.” Dr. Bretschneider presumed that 
the city of Kang-tiao-cliau was on or near the 
Indian west coast (See his article in the China 
lteview). 

The Milindapanha informs us (pp. 127, 327,) 
that under ltudradaman (A.D. 143-158) the 

Kshatrapa dynasty of Kathiawar was at the height 
of its lower and Indians of the Tientes (Sindu) 
brought presents by sea to China. 

It may be noted in this connection that India • 
in tins period maintained a sort of politico-religious 
intercourse with China. Kushana Kadphises II 
was defeated and compelled to pay tribute to 
China. And the Chinese annals note that in the 
reign of the Emp ror Ilo-ti (89 A. D.—105 A. D.) 
the Indians often sent missions to China. Kanishka 
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on the other hand succeeded in accomplishing the 
supremely difficult feat of conveying an effective 
army across the Pamirs and subduing the chiefs 
or petty Kings in the Kliotan, Yarkand and Kashgar 
regions which had been tributory to China, Besides 
these political relations we find from an unauthenti¬ 
cated account, that Indian missionaries had enteied 
China as early as 227 B. C. and in 122 B. C. a 
Chinese expedition is said to have advanced be} oiul 
Yarkand and to have brought back a golden 
image of Buddha, Communion between India and 
China becomes very frequent from this date. 
Knowledge of foreign doctine entered the count r} 
and in 61 A.D. Emperor Mingti sent messengers 
to India to bring back Buddhist books and priests. 
The priests were brought and one of them Kashiap- 
madanga (Kasyapa Matanga) translated a Suita 
in Layong. Ho is followed in the same year 1)} 
Ea-lan like the other, a Sraman of central India, 

India’s trade with Eastern Turkisthan n ay be 
suggested by the expeditions of Kanishka, 
The recent researches of Dr. Sven Hedin 
and Sir M, A, Stein have conclusively proved this 
fact, the chief centres of trade being Samarkand, 
Kashgar and Khotan all situated in the oases 
supplied by Nature where the caravans stopped 
and settled. This is further corroborated by the 
accounts of a Macedonian merchant Macs or 
Titianus in the 1st century A. D. How Khotan 
received her culture and religion (Buddhism) from 
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India is narrated by Stein in his book “The Sandburied 
Huins of Khotan.” Dr. Sylvan Levi in his paper 
on the Hindu Civilisation in Central Asia notes 
how the Kucha Kingdom adopted Buddhism and 
Sanskrit literature, how before long Sanskrit works 
on Astronomy and Medicine were translated into 
the Kuchian tongue some of which are at Petrograd 
while others at Tokio. 

That India traded with and even colonised 
Further India has been proved by Col. Gerini. 
Ptolemy informs us that in his time the coastline of 
Further India was inhabited throughout its length 
by the Sindoi (Hindus). This colonisation must 
have been of transmarine orgin. On the one hand 
the Hindus did not advance along the land route 
long hidden and leading through the Ganges delta 
and Assam, until the second half of the present 
millenium. On the other hand the proof of the fact 
that the Hindus made their way to Further India 
by sea is the predominance of the Hindus along 
the coast as remarked by Ptolemy. This colonisa¬ 
tion cannot have started from southern India for 
the reason that Brahminism at this period had 
taken but little hold on the south and the trans¬ 
mission of civilisation from these shores is therefore 
extremely improbable. It was not until a much 
later period that the communication between 
southern India and Further India began, the results 
of which are apparent in the later temple- 
buildings of the latter. Further evidences of the 
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northern origin of this colonisation are the names 
°f more important towns of Further India which 
are almost entirely borrowed from Sanskrit names 
°f the towns of the Ganges valley and also the 
desire of the rulers of Further India to retrace 
their origin to the mythical Solar and Lunai 
dynasties of Madhyadesha. 

The maritime route led straight to Burma but 
the Indian civilisation at the moment found that 
province less favourable to its development 
than that of the great and more hospitable Champa 
Kingdom in the central south. The Gulf of Ligoi 
and the banks of the great rivers of Cambodia 
seem to have been the central points of Brahminical 
influence. According to M. E. Aymonier, most 
of the traditional names of the Kings of Cambodia 
are to be read in inscriptions in Sanskrit from 
the 3rd century A.D. to 1108 A.D. Inscribed memo¬ 
rials, carvings and buildings make it quite clear 
that- immigrants brought with them gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon (Siva, Gonesha, etc.) and the 
beautiful legend of the Ha may ana. Professor 
Eacottperie in his Western Origin of Chinese 
Civilisation also maintains that Cambodia was 
colonised by the Hindus in the first century A.D. 

India’s trade with the Malaya • archipelago 
has been proved by Mr. John Crawford but unfor¬ 
tunately the beginning of this commercial inter¬ 
course can be proved only by indirect evidence. 
John Crawford in this connection relies on the 
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fact that the two articles of trade peculiar to the 
to the Malaya archipelago and in earlier times 
procurable from no other source were the cloves and 
the nutmegs. The first appearance of these products 
must accordingly give an indication of the latest 
date at which the intercourse of Nearer India with 
the Malaya Archipelago can have been systematically 
developed. Both these spices were named among 
the spices imported to Alexandria for the first time 
in the Age of Marcus Aurelius, i.e., 180 A. D. while 
a century earlier the author of the Periplus 
does not mention them. If then we reflect 
that a certain time would have been required to 
familiarise the natives of India with these spices 
before there was any idea of shipping them further 
and that perhaps on the first trading voyages which 
must necessarily have been directed towards the 
Straits of Malacca, products of that region first and 
then the spices which grow in tin' more distant parts 
of the Archipelago had been exchanged, we are 
justified in placing the Indian-Malaya trade in the 
first Century of the Christian era. Chinese accounts 
lead us to suppose that at this time Indian merchants 


had even reached the south-eastern coast, of China. 
And even before cloves and nutmegs appeared in the 
trade-lists of Alexandria, Ptolemy the Geographer 
had already inserted on his Map of the World the 
names of Malaya and ‘ Jawa ’. And within a short 
time, following the tracks of the merchants, Indian 
priests went to t he islands and spread their influence. 
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Ptolemy mentions the Iabadius or Java Dwlpa for he 
Sa ys that Iabadius in Sanskrit signifies the Isle of 
Parley. And we know that the first Hindu colony 
reached Java from Kalinga in 75 A. D. The first 
■King was Aditya. The earliest insolations of Java 
ai 'e in Vengi (Kalinga) dialect. Again “ Mr. Marsden 
a nd Sir William Jones discovered that the Malayan 
language disseminated throughout the Archipelago 
a nd extending from Madagascar to Eastern 
islands—a space of 200° longitude, is indebted to 
Sanskrit for a considerable number of its words and 
c lose communication existed long before the conver¬ 
sion of Islam. He thinks the point of communication 
"as from Gujrat” (Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV. 
P- 220. 2nd Ed.) 

Besides, Mr. Pillay in his book “ The Tamils 1800 
years Ago ” has found out many allusions in ancient 
Tamil poems to voyages undertaken by Indian mer¬ 
chants and others to Nagapuram in Chavakam (Java or 
Sumatra) and Kalakan in Burma. In a Tamil 
Poem of the 1st Century A. D. (Paddinappalai I. 
•Ibl) it is said that ships from Kalakan {— Kaddaram 
111 Burma) brought articles of trade to kavirpad- 
dinam at the mouth of the Kaveri river. And what 
i s more, according to Sir A. P. Phayre Tolegu 
emigrants opuquered and colonised Pegu (History of 
Burma i p^ 28 11.). 

It i$ay also be mentioned that the author of the 
Periplus mentions large Hindu ships off East African, 
Arabian and Persian coasts and even Hindu settlements 
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on the North coast of Socotra (Periplus, Para. 30). 
Of the trade with the eastern coast of Africa called 
Zanzibar, Periplus gives us pretty full information. 
After enumerating the commercial stations on the 
coast as far as Rhapta, now called Delgado, which 
was the most southerly point of his geographical 
knowledge and after describing their merchantile 
relations with Egypt, he continues—“ Moreover, 
indigenous products such as corn, rice, butter, oil 
of seasamum, coarse and fine cotton goods and cane- 
honey (sugar) are regularly exported from the 
interior of Ariaka (Konkon) and from Barygaza to 
the opposite coast” (Periplus p. 8). In fact, as 
pointed out by Dr. Vincent “ in the age of the 
Periplus the merchants of the country round 
Barygaza traded to Arabia for gums and incense, 
to the coast of Africa for gold and to Malabar 
and Ceylon for pepper and cinnamon and this 
completed the navigation of the entire Indian 
Ocean” (Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients 
Vol. II. p. 404.). Nor in this all. Cornelius Nepos 
says that Q. Metellus Celer received from the King 
of Suevi some Indians, who had been driven by 
storm into Germany in the course of a voyage of 
commerce (McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 110). 

Coming to the ports w e find that according to the 
Periplus Bharoach was the principal distributing 
centre of Western India. Paithan and Tagara 
(modern Dharur in the Nizam’s Territory) were two 
inland towns of great commercial importance, of 
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which the former sent into Bharoach for export 
Waggons containing large quantities of onyx stones 
and the latter ordinary cottons, muslins, mallo tv- 
coloured cottons etc. The other sea-port towns 
mentioned in the Periplus are Barbaricum (on one of 
mouths of the Indus) Souppara (Modern Supara), 
Kalliena (modern Kalvan), Semulla (Chembur or 
Chaul) Mandagora (Mandad) Palaipatamai (probably 
Pal near Mahad), Melzeigara (Jaigarh or Rajpur) 
Byzantium (Vizavrug), Togarah (Devgarh) and Aur- 
amnobos (Malavan). To the south three great emporia 
are mentioned, viz., Tvndis, Muziris and Nelcynda 
from which were exported pepper, spices, pearls, 
ivory, fine silks and precious stones. Bacare is the 
roadstead where the ships anchor to take the cargo. 
Beyond Bacare arc the harbours of Balife and 
Comare (Cape Comorin). The harbours on the 
eastern coast are Camara (probably Karikal), Poduka 
(probably Pondicherry or Calicut), Supatma 

(Madras) and Tamralipti or Sonargaon. Ptolemy’s 

Geography also mentions among others the follow in„ 
ports and towns of commercial importance viz., 
Syrastra (Surat), Monoglosson (Mangrol) in Gujrat, 

Ariaka, Soupora, Muziris, Bakarei, Maisolia 

(Maslipatam) and Ivounagara (Konaraka). 

A very nice idea of the imports and exports of 
India in this period can be gathered from the Penplus 
Thus the imports were-(l) thin clothing (2) figured 
linens (3) topas (gem) (4) coral (5) storax i’ps ) 
(0) frakincense (7) glass (8) silver plate (2) gold 
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plate (10) copper (11) tin (12) lead (13) wine 
(11) sweet (flower) clover (15) realgar (gum) (10) 
tincture for the eye (17) gold coin (18) silver coin 
(19) anlimony and (20) orpkiment (mineral used for 
colouring). 1 he exports were—(1) costus (spice and 
perfume) (2) bdellium (incense) (3) lycium 
(medicinal herb) (4) nard (do) (5) turquoise 
(precious stone) '(G) lapis lazuli (7) animal skins 
(8) cotton cloth (9) silk (10) indigo (11) spikenard 
(medicinal herb) (12) ivory (13) onyx stone (14) 
porcelain (15) pepper (16) pearls (17) mala- 
bathrum (leal used for perfume) (18) transparent 
stones (19) diamonds (20) sapphires (21) tortoise 
shell and (22) muslin. The seaport of Barbaricum 
imported articles Nos. 1—10 and exported articles 
hi os. 1 10 (paras. 37—39.) The imports of 
Bar\ gaza were 1, 3 5, 10 18 while its exports 

uere 1 3, 8-9, 11 15 (Paras. 42—49). The imports 

of Nelcyuda, Muziris and Bacare were 1—4, 7, 10— 
13, 15, 17—19. Their imports were 9, 11, 12, 
15 21. (Paras, 54' 56 . The exports of Tamralipti 
were 11, 16, 17, 22 (Para. 63). From paras. 35-36 
we ;ui her learn that Barygaza exported to Apologus 
(near the mouth of the Euphrates) and Ommana 
(on the Persian Gulf) copper, sandal wood, timber of 
i <jak v ood and logs of black wood and ebony while 
it imported from these places pearls, wine, gold, 
slaves and clothing. 

The Tamil literature of the times gives us a nice 

account of some of the south Indian ports and their 
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exports and imports. Thus Muckere near the mouth 
of the Periyar is a thriving port which imported 
gold (from the Yavanas) and exported spices 
(Erukkaddar Thayanakanar-Akam 148; Oaranar- 
Euram, 343). In Kaviripaddinam goods were 
damped with the Tiger Stamp after the payment 
of customs duties and passed on to ware-houses (Paddi- 
oappalai, 134-186). Close by were the settlements of 
Yavana merchants where many attractive articles 
were always exposed for sale. Into this port 
“ horses were brought from distant lands bejond the 
seas; pepper was brought in ships; gold and 
precious stones came frqm the northern mountains , 
sandal and aghil came from the mountains towards 
the west; pearls from ' the southern seas and coral 
from the eastern seas; the produce oi the regions 
watered by the Ganges; all that is grown on the 
banks of the Kavcri ; articles of food from Elam oi 
Ceylon and the manufactures of Kalakan (in Pui mat 
[Paddinappalai 1-40]. Mr. Kanakabhai 1 il lay 
shows on the authority of Perumpada-arrupadai 
that around the Coromondol coast there wen'light¬ 
houses built of brick and mortar which exhibited 

blazing lights at night to guide ships to ports plhc 

Tamils 1800 years Ago, p. 27). 

It will not be oat, of place to mention here, that 
according to the author of the Periplus then wvm. 
three kinds of ships used in this period:—(1) the 
native vessels which make coasting voyages (2) tlu 
monoxyla, “ with their foundation formed ol a single 
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timber, hollowed and then raised with tiers of plank¬ 
ing till they contain 100 or 150 men” (Dr. Vincent, 
Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients Vol. II. 
p. 521). “ Vessels of this sort are employed in the 
intercourse between the two coasts” (Ibid). (3) 
“ Colandiophonta built for the trade to Malacca, 
perhaps to China were exceeding large and stout ” 
(Ibid). Mr. Sewell says (Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, New Ed. Vol. II. p. 324)—“ Pliny (Vol. VI). 
states that Indian vessels trading with Ceylon were 
so laige as to be able to carry 3,000 amphorae. On 
the east coast, the coins of the Andhra dynasty 
confirm this, many of them bearing the device of a 
two-masted ship evidently of large size.” 

When at the height of their power the Mauryas 
and the Selucid Empires were conterminous, inter¬ 
course by land between India and the Western 
World was unimpeded. But revolt in the Selucid 
Empire placed the overland trade routes in the 
hands of hostile powers while the invasions of the 
Sakas from Seistan a century later made trade 
impossible through these routes. Trade was resumed 


when order was restored in Central Asia by the 
strong hands either of the Roman or Kushan 
Emperors. 

Hence trade was carried on with China along 
two routes viz., (the overland route from China 
inn N. Tibet, Turkisthan, Bactria to the Punjab 
(Periplus, paras. 64-65) or along (2) a short and a 
more direct route from China across Tibet to the 
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borders of Sikkim (Ibid. 64-65), The over-sea routes 
were—(1) the coastal route ?from ^Egypt,‘^through 
t'he Red Sea along Arabia, Gedrosia, Indo-Scythia 
a nd the Indian coast (paras, 6, 26, 35-36), (2) from 
Gina on the south Arabian Coast straight across 
the sea to Barharicum, (3) Berygaza, [and ;(4) 
Nelcynda (para, 57) (5) from Cape of Spice (Cape 
Guard on the E, African Coast) straight across the 
sea to Barygaza (on the mouth of the Euphrates) and 
Ommana (on the Persian Gulf) [Paras, 35-36.]. (8) 

Before the time of the author of the Periplus ( i . e., 
middle of the 1st century A, D.) goods were sent, 
from India through Aden to Egypt and vice-vcrsa 
(Para, 26), This shows that “tlje Hindus did 
m>t always wait for others];to ^come to them for 
goods,” 

Inland trade was carried on throughout N. 
India along the two main routes .connecting Patali- 
putra (1) with Kabul and (2) the Indus Valley. “The 
main stages of the first route together with distances 
between the stages are known from ancient autho- 
nties who derived their information from the 
campaigns of Alexander and Selucus. The most 
complete record has been preserved by Pliny VI. 

(21). Many of his measurements are no doubt 
correct when due allmvance is made for the 
necessary de tours in Marches; but as ot hers are 
evidently less exact, it will be more convenient to 
summarise here such information as is supplied by 
the Imperial Gazetteer and to estimate other distances 
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approximately by straight lines drawn on the 
map ” (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I) 

1* rom Charikar (Alexander-under—the Caucasus) 
to Kabul 40 miles. 

,, Kabul, S. W. to Kandhaliar (Alexandrea- 
among-the Arachosians) 313 miles. 

„ Kabul, S. to the Indus Delta 725 miles. 

„ Kabul, S. to South Kathiawar 1000 miles. 

„ Kabul E. to Jelalabad 101 miles. 

,, Jelalabad, E. to Peshwar 79 miles. 

The stages on the Royal Road which ran from 
Charsadda (16 miles N. E. of Peshwar to 
Patna arc :— 

From Chlirsadda (Puskalabati) E. to Shahdheri 
(Taxila) 80 miles. 

„ Shahdheri S. E. to Jlielum (Nicaca) 
70 miles. 

„ Jhelum S. E. to Sialkot (Slltala) 55 miles. 

„ Sialkot to the Beas (Hyphasis) 65 milos. 

„ the Beas S. E. to Sutlej at Rfipar 85 miles. 

„ the Sutlej to the Jumna at Karnal 
100 miles. 

The course of the second (central) route which 
joined the northern route at Kausambi was as 
follows :— 

From Hyderabad in Sind to Ujjain 500 miles. 

,, Broach N, E. to Ujjain 210 miles. 

,, Ujjain E. to Besnagar (Vidisha) 12 ) miles. 

„ Beshnagar N. E. to Bharut 185 miles. 

„ Bhiirut N. E. to Kausiimbi 80 miles. 
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From Kausmnbi to East 300 miles. 

>> Ivasi to Patna 335 miles. 

From the evidences of Tamil literature we get 
the following inland trade-routes in S. India :— 

From Kanchi to Tvichinopoly via Tirukkoilur. 

» Trichinopoly via Kodumbai (in the state 
of Podukotta) to Nedumgulam, then 
in three branches to Madura. 

>, Madura along the banks of the river 
Vaigai up to Palnis, from Palnis 
it went up the hills and down, again 
along the banks of the Periyar to the 
town Vanji situated near its mouth. 

„ Venji to modern Karoor and then to 
Tirukkoilur. 

The Pali Mahabamsa mentions a great trunk 
road between MahlTrwstra and Malwa which 
probably wound its way over the hills by way of 
Furhanpur into western Malwa. Besides these 
routes we find a large number of inland routes 
enumerated by the author of the Periplus. Thus, 

(3 ) from countries on the Upper Indus goods were 
carried up to Minnagara along the Indus. From 
Minnagara goods are sent to Barygaza (2) and 
Barbaricum (Paras. 37 and 43) (3) Goods are brought 
down from the upper country, for example, Kabul 
and the regions of the Upper Indus to Ujjain, From 
Ujjain they ire stmt, to Barygaza (Paras. 42-49). 

(4) Goods from the regions along the Bay of Bengal 
'Bv brought dow n to Paithan and Tagara. From these 
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two places they are carried by waggons and 
great tracks without roads to Barygaza 
50-51). 
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Prom the above survey it will be seen that 
“ instead of the rigid insolation apparently decreed 
to India by Nature we find a remarkably active 
intercourse with foreign countries. The great and 
almost impregnable barriers on the north are 
pireced by mountain passes which have been 
throughout used as the pathways of commerce 
and communication with the external world. 
Towards the south, the ocean itself was converted 
into a great highway of international commerce 
with the rapid development of national shipping ”. 
And a survey of the articles of exports supplied 
by the Periplus would show that “ the old 
prosperity of India was based on the sound 
principle which is that after clothing and feeding 
your own people, then of your surplus abundance, 
give to the stranger ” and that the “ renowned art, 
industrial fabrics and exports were not multiplied 
on the reprehensible practice of depleting the 
the country of its foodstuffs ” (Major J. B. Keith in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1910). 

The merchants were organished into guilds 
which were of such authority that the King was 
not allowed to establish any laws repugnant to the 
rules of these trade-unions. The heads of guilds 
are mentioned next after the priests as objects 
of a King’s anxious concern. The power of these 
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guilds may be guessed from the fact that the 
Epic recommends the King to circumvent them 
by bribery and dissension since “ the safeguard 
of corporations is union” (c. f. Mbh. III. 219, 
16 ; XII. 54, 20; also Hopkin’s India Old and 
New, p. 109). 

Such a brisk and well regulated trade would 
invariably presuppose a stable currency which 
however underwent certain changes. Thus 
Karshlpana according to Manu was a copper coin 
only, whereas we have seen it denoted silver and 
gold coinage also in the time of the Jlitakas. Again 
1° at am ana in this period was a silver coin only, 
whereas in the Bruhmana period it was also a gold 
coin. The typical silver coin mentioned by 
Manu is Dharana or Purana. But this Dharana 
is equal to 90 white mustard seeds, while according 
to Kautilya, it was equal to 88 white mustard seeds. 
But the most important change was due to the 
influence of Rome. As a result; of active trade 
relations with the Roman Empire we find an 
unmistakable copy of the head of either Augustus 
°r Tiberius on certain coins of Kadphises I; whilo 
Kadphises II. carried much farther his imitation 
°f Roman usage by striking an abundant and 
excellent use of gold coins agreeing closely with 
the Ctesarian auric in weight and not much 
inferior in fineness. The bulk of the considerable 
inflow of Roman gold into India as testified to by 
Pliny in 77 A. D. seems so far as N. India was 
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concerned, to have been melted down and reissued 
as orinentalised aurie first by Kadphises II. 
and alt t wards by Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Yrsudeva. In peninsular India, the Roman 
aurie circulated as currency just as the British 
sovereign passes current in many countries of the 
world, i\t Ozeni (Ujjain) the coins of the Bactrian 
Kings Menander and Apollodotus were found in 
this period (Vincent: Periplus II. pp. 303-05). 
The existence of golden coins is also corroborated by 
evidences from the Mahabharata (Birat Parva si. 
43-44; Drona Parba ch. 17, si. 25 ; Asvamedha 
Parba ch. 05. si. 20; Sablia Parba ch. 23. 
si. 53). 

In Periplus we find mention of the “ silent 
barter ” resorted to on the border of This (China) 
which is still practised by the Veddas of Ceylon. 
Th > goods to be bought are left in a place and the 
purchaser takes them, replacing them by their 
equivalent in value. 

Among the instruments of credit we find 
references to debt-sheets in the Milindapanha where 
the banskurpl make s a public statement of his assets 
and liabilities [Mil. 131 (text); c. f, 279]. 

But the most interesting feature of the system 
of exchange in this period is that guilds served 
roughly speaking the functions of modern banks. 
I'hus No. 12 of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions records 
that 1 sayadata, son-in-law of King Nahapana has 
lies' o.vcmI Ibis cave on the satngha generally, he 
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has also given a perpetual endowment 3000 
Klthapanas. Of these 2000 have been invested 
in a guild at Govardhana fetching interest at the 
rate of 1 pratika per 100 monthly. This interest 
is to be used as cloth money by the monks. The 
remaining 1000 was deposited in another weaver’s 
guild fetching interest at the rate of | padika 
for the hundred per month. This interest is to be 
used as pocket money (Ep. Ind. Vol, 1 III. p. S2). 

Here we have a reference to two guilds oi weavers 
which, like banks, received permanent deposits 
which they held as trustfunds, the principal of 
which they were to keep in tact and be responsible 
for and might invest in their own way subject 
to that responsibility, as banks do v\itli. then 
deposits but for the use of that money they had 
to pay interest at certain stipulated rates to the 
beneficiary named in the grant. The low rate of 
interest (12 per cent per annum and 9% per annum) 
is an index at once of the security and stability 
°f the banks, their efficiency, permanence and 
prosperity which attracted to them even royal 
deposits and benefacations. * Similarly No. 15 of 
the Nasik series (Ibid p. 89) records how in 
order to provide medicines for the sick of the 
samgka of monks, of whatever sect and origin 
dwelling in this monastery on mount Trirasmi, 
a perpetual endowment had been invested tor all 
time to come with the guilds dwelling at Gobardhana 
via-, in the guild of kularikas (potters) 1000 
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karshapans, in the guild of odayantrikas 2000, etc. 
One of the Junnar Buddhist Cave Inscriptions 
(Biihler-Burgess, Arch. Surv. W. Ind. A ol. IV. 
No. 21<. p. 96) records the investment of the income 
of a field at Vadalikii for planting karanja trees and 
of another field for planting banyan trees by the lay 
worshipper Aduthuma, the Saka. Another inscrip¬ 
tion of the same scries (No. 27) mentions the 
investment of money with the guild of bamboo- 
workers (vasakara) and the guild of brazirs 
(Keslkiira). 

The national wealth of India must have been con¬ 
siderable if we look to the flourishing condition of her 
arts and crafts, the immense volume of. her inland 
and international commerce and the immense output 
of her land and sea-mines. Prom her trade with 
Borne alone she received £400,000 (Mommsen’s Pro¬ 
vinces of the Boman Empire A ol. II. pp. 299-300). 
Hence the remark of Mr. B. Sewell. “ The Andhra 
period seems to have been one of considerable 
prosperity” (Imperial Gazetteer, New Edition, 
Vol. II. p. 325). 

The burden of taxation upon the people was not 
so heavy as some AVYstern scholars think it to be. 
The following rates of taxes are given by Maim : 

(1) ith on gold and cattle (A ll. 130.) (2) ( \-th, j'oth, 

or T yh part of lost property (VIII. 34.) (3) - ( \th 

of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, 
roots, medicinal herbs, substances used for flavouring 
food, flowers and fruits (VII. 131.) (4) a trifle 
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°R common inhabitants who live by traffic (VII« 
^37.) (5) -Jtli on grain (6) on sums of money 

down to one KSrshapana, (X. 120). According 

1° the Mahabliarata taxes there must be, because 
the people must be defended and this costs; 
but they must be light and vary according to 
need. The tax in kind is common. The merchant 
pays in kind, the ranchman pays in kind but the 
townspeople are fined in copper money. Sudras, 
manual labourers and artisans render assistance to 
the King by labour. The following humane rules 
are worth noting : — (1) Though even dying a king 
could not tax any Srotriya (Manu VII. 133). (2) A 
blind man, an idiot, a cripple, a man of 70 years ware 
exempt from taxes ( Manu IX. 201). (3) In times 
of distress only can 1 lie king take } of (3) and (1) 
mentioned above (Manu X. 118). (1) The king was 
entitled to forced labour of mechanics and artisans 
tor one day in the month (Manu A ll. 138), (5) 
^ hen the country was threatened with invasion 
special war-taxes can be imposed and war-loans raised 
(Mahabharat, Santiparba, Oh. 97. 30-35.), (0) Never¬ 
theless, the necessaries of life were to be exempt from 
taxation (Mahabharat, Santiparba, Ch. 87. SI. I t). 

Money lending was an approved line of business. 
Among the seven modes of acquiring wealth usury 
finds a place :—(!) inheritance (2) gift from a friend 
or depositor (3) purchasing (f) conquering (5) usury 
(0) labour (7) presents from the good (Manu X, 115.), 
also finds a place among the ten approved 
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means of livelihood enumerated in (Manu X. 116.). 
Nevertheless, a usurer was not to be invited to a 
Sradha (Manu III. 153) and a Brahmin is forbidden 
to take food from -a usurer (Manu IV. 210). The 
following rules regarding interest are worthy of 
note :—(1) r o% a month is the highest rate of interest 
(Manu VIII. 142,152). (2) Interest on money if paid 
all at once and at the same time as debt should 
not exceed double the principal (Manu VIII. 151). 
(3) Interest on corn, fruit, wood or draught animals 
and debt (principal) should not exceed 5 times 
the principal (Manu VIII. 151). (4) Kenewal of the 
principal was allowed (Manu VIII. 155). (5) When 
a debtor acknowledged in court that a debt is due, 
lie deserves a fine of five in the hundred. (6) If he 
has denied the debt he should be fined twice as much. 
(7) A money-lender should take a monthly interest- 
of 2%, ?>%, -V% and 5% according as the debtor 
is a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and a Sudra 
respectively. (8) Interest over a year was not 
permitted. (9) Nor interest unrecognised by law. 
(10) Wheel interest (compound interest ?), perio¬ 
dical interest, stipulated interest and corporal interest 
were also prohibited (Manu VIII. 153). (11) A 

witness to a loan transaction had to incur the whole 
of the debt and a tenth of the whole sum or fine if he 
failed to attend tin; court when summoned in suits 
for the debt (Manu VIII. 107). 

These elaborate rules regarding interest, taxes, 
trade and wages of labourers all go to show that the 
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economic organisation of India in this period was as 
complete as ever. The various professions mentioned 
' n Manu’s Code show the highly specialised and 
c ^ilised life of the times. The various grains, 
spices and perfumes, the various mineral and 
industrial products show a highly cultivated and 
industrial country. The Code in general presents the 
picture of a peaceful and flourishing community. 

°1(1, gems, silks, ornaments are spoken of as being 
m all families (Chap. V. 111-112 ; YII. 130). 



The Gupta Period. 

(320—500 A. D.) 

Ihe Golden Age of the Guptas is equally chai ac¬ 
cused by a remarkable economic development of 
he country. This was the period of the expansion 
nf India and of much colonising activity towards 
c Part her East from Bengal, Kalihga and the 
oiomondol Coast. Parts of Burma and Malacca 
^ere colonised, chiefly from Kalinga and Bengal as 
in Sir A. P. Phayrc’s History of Burma and 
esafied to by Burmese sacred literature and coins. 

0 IL ’ a hi evidences for the Economic History of 
us period are supplied by the accounts of Pa Hien, 
e Christian Topography of Cosmos, the Sukraniti- 
^ lf »> the Yajnabalkya Smriti, the Vishnu Smtiti, 

0 Narada Smriti and the Puranas. Yule’s Cathay 
'Hid the Way Thither and the Chinese annals like 
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the Kwai Alien Cataloque of the Chinese Tripitaka 
have recorded many facts relating to early commerce 
between India and China. 

The economy of India must have been based as 
in the previous periods on a system of Village Com¬ 
munities only with this difference that the degree 
of control from the central government was less 
than what existed undei the Mauryas. The 
immense development of trade no doubt led to a 
vigorous growth of city-life in important centres 
of trade. I a Hien says the towns of Magadha were 
large. But the majority of the people lived in the 
villages and agriculture was their principal industry. 
In Chapter IV, Sec. 4, lines 91-122 of Sukranitigfra 
we get some of the Agri-flori-horti-cultural ideas 
prevalent in those times. Ordures and dungs were 
recognised as good manure (l. 94). There were also 
arrangements for irrigation: Wells, canals, tanks 
and ponds should be made accessible fbv staircases 
etc.) There should be many of these so that there 
may be plenty of water in the Kingdom (11. 124-127). 
Water-reservoirs (fa^la) are also maintained (Chap. 
IV. Sec. 5, line 141). It is further laid down that 
“ if people undertake new industries or cultivate 
new lands and dig canals, tanks, wells, etc., for their 
good, the King should not demand anything of 
them until they realise profit twice the expenditure 
(/?. 242-44). Sukra is thus definitely an advocate of the 
Young Industry Argument. The King shall take his 
due-from the poas;mt T jn such a way that ho be not 
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destroyed. It is to be realised in the fashion of the 
leaver of the garland and not of the coal-merchant 
(ll. 222-23) ; the King should realise |rd, ith or £ from 
places which are irrigated hy tanks, canals and 
wells ; by rains and hy rivers respectively {/I. 227-29). 
He should have £th from barren and rocky soils 
{l. 230). 

Coming to [Forest Produce we find mention of 
Udambara, Asvatka, tamarind, Chandana, Bata, 
Kadamba, Asoka, Bakula, Mango, Punnag, 
Champaka, Pine (>i?rvi), Pomegranate, Walnut, Ncem, 
Hate, Tamala, Likucha, Cocoanut, Plantain (//. 95-102) 
which bear good fruits. Khadira, Teak, Sal, Arjuna, 
Sami and many other large trees are mentioned 
(ll. 115-122). There were also Superintendents of 
parks and forests who had to know the causes of 
the growth and development of flowers and fruits, 
who knew how to plant and cure the trees by 
administering proper soil and water at the suitable 
time and who knew of their medicinal properties 
(Chap. II. lines 320-24). 

In the arts and crafts there was a unique develop¬ 
ment. After going through the enumeration of 
64 Kalas given by Sukruchurya, Chap. II. Sec. III. 
°ne can hardly believe that the Hindus Were a 
race of abstract metaphysicians who were negligent 
of the actual needs of soceity and cultivated the art 
°f preparing for the next life only. He would 
rather think that they knew how to enjoy life and 
supply its necessaries, eomiorts and decencies, fhe 
30 
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more important of the Kates are mentioned below : - 
dancing (/. 133) playing on musical instruments (7.134) 
decorations (/. 135) antics (/. 13G) jugglery, magic, 
etc., {II. 135-39) distillation of wines and spiritual 
liquors from flowers etc., (/. 141) cooking (7.143) 
confectionery (/. 1.46) pharmaceutical preparations 
(/. 147) analysis and synthesis of metals {l. 148) alloys 
(/. 149) salt industry (/. 150) polishing stone, wood and 
metal vessels { 11 . 167-08) watch and clock industry 
(Z-170) dying (l. 171) rope industry (/. 174) weaving 
(1. 175) preparation of artificial gold and gems (/. 178) 
enamelling of metals ( 1 . 1.79) tailoring ( 1 . 183) oil 
industry, i.e., extracting oil. from seeds and fats 
(/. 187) [Fa Hien also speaks of oil of cinnamon used 
in a funeral ceremony] cane industry {l. 190) glass 
industry •(/. 191) iron implements and tools (/. 193) 
nursing (/. 195) pumping and withdrawing of water 
(/. 129). Leather industry was known in its two 
processes —the. flaying of the skin (/. 181) and the 
softening of the hide or tanning (/. 180). In another 
passage Sukra onunn rates a large number of arts 
and crafts. Says he—“ Among the King’s servants 
and attendants there should he musicians, poets, guards 
of honour, artisans, artists, fools, ventriloquists, 
dancers and harlequins, (//. 390-92) those who constr uct 
parks, artificial forests and pleasure-gardens, builders 
of forts, gunners (II. 393-94) those who make lighter 
machines, gun-powder, arrows, cannon-balls and 
swords and construct various tools and implements, 
arms, weapons, bows, quivers etc. (II. 395-96) ; 
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those who prepare ornaments of gold, jewels etc., 
Wilders of chariots, stone-cutters, black-smiths and 
those who enamel metals, (77. 297-98) potters, copper 
smiths, carpenters, road-makers, barbers, washers, 
&nd those who carry nightsoil (77. 399-400) messengers, 
tailors, and bearers of royal emblems and ensigns 

401), weavers, (7. 407) those who prepare fragrant 
r esins (7. 410), sailors, miners, fowlers and repairers 
°f implements (77. 404-405.) 

Sukra also refers to horse-brush which is an 
instrument with seven sharp teeth to be us 3d in 
cleansing (or rubbing) these animals (horses, bulls, 
camels etc.) [Oh- IV. Sec. 7. 7. 346], 

As regards the liquor industry which was a 
Government monopoly it was laid down that “ The 
King should build the Ganja house outside the village 
and there keep the drunkards and should never allow 
drinking of liquor in his kingdom in day time" 
(Ch. IV. Sec. 77. 4. 89—90.) 

All the mines belonged to tin 4 King. As regards 
the royalty on mines it was laid down that the King 
should daily receive (as duty) from the sales of silver 
*th, Jth, lr<\ or i and not more (77. 643-44). 

According to Sukra royalties on mines constitute non - 
teinitorial income (77. 671-72.) 

The weaving of cotton, silk and wool was also 
carried on in this period. Fa Bien speaks of “ tine 
white linen painted with gaudy colours. Sukra- 
chnrya (Ch. I. 81- 180) not only refers to silk and 
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woolen goods hut also gives the method of cleansing 
them. 

Yajnabalkya speaks of paper made of cotton 

etc. 

Pearl-fishery was undoubtedly a very flourishing 
industry in this period. According to Garuda Parana 
it was carried on throughout the Indian Ocean as 
far as the Persian Gulf. Garuda Purana, Part I. 
Chapter 08 discusses corals and pearls while 
Chapter 69 discusses the pearls born of oysters and 
describes the pearls of the Palk Strait and of the 
Persian Gulf. The Baraha Purana also relates how 
a merchant embarked on a voyage in quest of pearls. 
According to Sukracharya pearls grow in fishes, 
snakes, conches, hogs, bamboos, clouds and shells. 
Of these the greatest amount is said to come from 
shells (Sukranitisara Cli. IV. Sec. 2. lines 117-18). 

1 he people of Ceylon could make artificial pearls 
like these (Ibid, Ch. IV. Sec. %. 1. 124.). Fa Hien 
says “ Ceylon and the adjoining islands produce pearls 
and precious stones and the IVIani-gem is also found 
in a district where the King placed a guard and 
claimed as royal share three out of every ten ” 
(Beal, LXXII). 

Jewellery was also in a highly developed con¬ 
dition. The classic drama of the Little Clay Cart 
speaks of “ golden stairways inlaid with all sorts 
of gems and of “ crystal windows from which are 
hanging strings of pearls.” Again “ the arches set 
with sapphires look as though they were the home 
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of the rain-bow.” The Garuda Parana (Part I. 
Ch. 72) mentions the blue stones found on the sea- 
coast of Ceylon while Chapters 77 and 79 describe 
Various precious stones of Yavana, China and other 
lands. Chapter 80 mentions the Bidrume (a stone) 
°f Romaka (Rome). 

In the Little Clay Cart there is also mention of 
‘ the high ivory portals of a courtesan’s house. 

The Gupta artists and craftsmen were no less 
capable in the working of metals. Sukra enume¬ 
rates the metals in order of their value, thus 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead, tin and iron. Bronze 
Is the alloy of zinc and copper, brass of copper 
and tin (Ch. IV. Sec. 2. II. 173-176); of these the iron 
industry reached the high point of development. 
The Iron pillar of Chandragupta II (115 A. D.) at 
Delhi situated near tlie Kutb-Minar is 22 feet high 
with a diameter of 16*1 inches. According to the 
analysis of Sir Robert Hadtield the pillar contains 
the following :— 


Iron 

... 99120 

A agar ... 

•080 

Sulphur 

•ooo 

Sylicon 

■ v -46 

Phosphorus 

113 

Manganese 

•ooo 


99965 

Prom this it is 

apparent that the pillar is made of 

pure wrought iron with no mixture of manganese. 
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Roscoe and Schorlemmer have rightly observed 
“ It is not an easy operation at the present day to 
forge such a mass with our largest rolls and steam- 
hammers; how this could be be effected by the 
rude band-labour of the Hindus, we are at a loss 
to understand. 5! Ferguesson has remarked “ Taking 
400 as a mean date and it certainly is not far 
from the truth—it opens our eyes to an unsuspected 
state of affairs to find the Hindus at that age 
capable of forging a bar of iron longer than any 
that have been forged in Europe upto a very late 
date and not frequently even now. 55 There is a still 
larger iron coloumn at Dhar (about 321 A. D.) over 
43 feet 8 inches in length with a diameter of 101- 
inches. Jahangir has written in his Memoirs 
“ Outside the fort of Dhar there is a Jami Masjid 
and a square pillar lies in front of the Masjid with 
some portion imbedded in the ground. When 
Bahadur Saha conquered Malava he was anxious to 
take the pillar with him to Gujrat. In the act of 
digging out, it fell down and was broken into two 
pieces (one piece 22 feet long and the other 13 feet) 

If joined the Dhar pillar would the highest iron pillar 
in the world. 

It is remarkable that the Delhi pillar though 
fully exposed to the weather has never rusted but 
retains its inscriptions as clear as when it was 
engraved. Dr. PanchUnon Niyogi remarks in his 
memorable work entitled “ Iron, in Ancient India’’ 

‘ two explanations arc possible of this remarkable 
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power of ancient specimens of iron resisting 
corrosion—either there was something in the 
composition of the iron or that the beams were 
Painted or both. To the author it appears that 
both the facts have operated in enabling the Indian 
iron pillars and beams to with stand the corroding 

influence of wind and rain.the one point 

remarkable regarding the composition of the Delhi 
iron, Sinhalese iron and other specimens of Indian 
iron is that all these specimens of iron are free from 
manganese and sulphur and contain a tolerably high 
percentage of phosphorus.’’ 

That much specialisation took place in this 
industry will be evident from the fact that in ancient 
India iron was divided into three classes—Munda, 
Tikshna, and Kanta. Munda in its turn was 
divided into three classes—Mridu, Kunta and Karar. 
Tikshna was subdivided into six classes—Khara, 
Sara, Hrinnat Tarabareha Bajir 

and Kalalouha. Kanta was divided into five 
classes — Bhramak (<3t^)> Chumbaka Karshak 

Drabak and Itomakanta («T*l*T*) 

From old Sanskrit texts like and tmmtn t* 

we learn that Munda, Tikshna and K;inta 
iron are the modern cast iron, steel and wrought 
iron. The Hindu Ayurveda Sastras make mention of 
hainatide and iron pyrites (^t*Ij). The 

Hindu Medical men knew the proportion of Chloride 
of iron, Oxide of iron and Sulphide of iron (History 
of Hindu Chemistry hy Dr. P. C. Roy). Prom the 
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Yuktikalpataru we learn that swords were manu¬ 
factured in Benares, Magadha, Ceylon, Nepal, Anga, 
Mysore, Surat and in Kalinga. The Sukranltisara 
also mentions the manufacture of small and large 
nalikas besides guns and cannon-balls already men¬ 
tioned. Sivedasa in his commentary of Chakrapana 
quotes PStanjali as an authority on Lohas'astra or 
the Science of Iron. (History of Hindu Chemistry, 
Yol. I. p. 55). 

The art of casting copper statues on a large scale 
by the cire perdue process was practised with 
conspicuous success. A copper image of Buddha 
about 80 feet high was erected at Nalandaat the close 
of the 6th century. The fine Sultanganj Buddha 
1-} feet high (now in the Museum at Bermingham) 
dates from the reign of Chandgupta II. 

Prom the Yuktikalpataru [which was probably 
compiled by Bhoja Navapati (Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s 
Notices of Sanskrit Mss., Yol. I. No. CCLXXI) 
from works at least as old as the 4th or the 5tli 
Century A. D.] we learn that the art of ship¬ 
building was carried by the ancient Hindus to a 
very high stage of development. After pointing 
out that the Kshatriya kind of wood (which is light 
and hard and cannot lie joined on to other classes) 
as the best for ships, Bhoja an earlier authority on 
ship-building, points out that care should be taken 
that no iron is used in joining to^cthor the planks of 
the bottom of sea-going vessels for the iron \tould 
inevitably expose them to the influence of magnetic 
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rocks in the sea. The author of Yuktikalpataru 
divides ships into two classes—special and ordi¬ 
nary. Tiie special is further sub-divided into two— 
-Dirgha (tfH) and Unnata There are ten 


kinds of Dirgha ships 

:— 



Names 

Length 

Breadth 

Height 

of 

in 

in 

in 

ships. 

cubits. 

cubits. 

cubits. 

(1) Dirghika 

32 

4 


(2) Tarani 

.. 48 

6 

4* 

(3) Lola 

64 

8 

Of 

(1) Gatvara 

80 

10 

8 

(6) Tari 

.. 112 

14 

Hi 

(5) Gamin! 

96 

12 

n 

(7) Jangala 

.. 128 

16 

i 

(8) Plabiul 

, 144 

18 

141 

(9) Dharini 

.. 160 

2d 

16 

(10) Begin! 

.. 176 

22 

17* 

Unnata ships are subdivided into five classes :— 

Urdhava 

32 

16 

16 

Anurdhava 

48 

24 

24 

Swarnamukhi .. 

61 

32 

32 

Garb bin! 

80 

40 

40 

Manthara 

9> 

<8 

48 

Ordinary ships are 

divided, into ten classes :— 

(1) Kshudra 

36 

4 

4 

Madhyaina .. 

24 

12 

8 

Bhlma 

40 

20 

20 

Ohapallt 

48 

24 

23 

Pfitala 

64 

32 

32 


31 
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Names 

of 


Length Breadth Height 


in in 

cubits. cubits. cubits. 


ships. 

Bhaya 

Dlrgha 


72 36 36 

88 44 4,1 

••• 96 48 48 

112 56 56 

... 120 60 60 


Patraputa 

Garbhara 

Manthara 


Of these ships Lola, GaminI, Plabinl, Gatvara, 
Tail, Jang3la and Dharini, Anurdhava, Garvini, and 
Manthara, Bhima, Bhaya and G&r'uhara bring ill 
luck. The prow of ships may admit of the shape 
of the heads of lion, tiger, elephant, buffalo, serpent, 
duck, peahen, parrot, frog, man etc. Ships may be 
decorate 1 with gold, silver, copper, the compound of 
these three, pearls and garland of gold. Again a 
vessel with four masts is to be painted white, that 
With three masts to be painted red, that with two 
yellow and that with one bluo. According to the 
position of their cabins ships arc Sarbamandira 
Madhymandira (JfsfRfafgi) and Agra- 
mandira ('SfiSfsffaf'St) Agramandirli ships are eminently 
fitted for long voyages and for naval warfare 
(History of Indian Shipping, pp. 20-26). 

la Mien thus speaks of a fine piece of bamboo- 
work carried in procession in Magadha “On this 
occasion they construct a four-wheeled car and 
erect on it a tower of five stages composed of 
bamboos lasliod together, the whole being sup- 
p tried by a centre-post resembling a large spear 
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with three points, in height 22 feet and more. So 
it looks like a pagoda. They then cover it with 
fine white linen which they afterwards paint with 
gaudy colours. Having made figures of the Devas 
decorated with gold, silver and glass, they place 
them under conopies of embroidered silk. Then at 
the four corners of the car they construct nicnes 
(shrines) in which they place figures of Buddha 
in a sitting posture with a Bodhisattva standing in 
attendance. There are thus 20 cars prepared and 
differently decorated ” (Beal, I/VT—X/VII). Similar 
processions of lifelike figures painted in diverse 
colours took place in Ceylon. At Toli says Ta Hien 
a skilful carver of wood carved a wooden image of 
Maitreya Bodhisattva, 80 feet in length. 

Townplanning was also known. In the 
Silpasastras the proper place for each kind of 
building was strictly prescribed as well as the 
measurements of actual buildings down to the 
smallest ones. The whole was planned in ibo 
model of a city in Heaven. Thus all building 
is traced back to the work of the divine architect 
Yiswakarmll. Thus architecture becomes a sacred 
c dling with the master craftsman as priest. 
Hence BSna of the next epoch comparios Ujjaiu 
to Kailash with its many peaks clear cut against 
the sky. 

“ The three closely allied arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting 99 says Mr. V. A . Smith 
attaiued an extraordinarily high point ol 
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development. The accident that the Gupta 
Empire consisted for the most part of the provinces 
permanently occupied at an early date by the 
Muhammadans who systematically destroyed 
Hindu buildings for several centuries obscures the 
history ot’ Grupta Architecture. No lame buildin 0 * 
of the period has survived and the smaller edifices 
which escaped destruction are hidden in remote 
localities away from the track of the Muslim armies 
chiefly in Central India and the Central Provinces. 
They closely resemble rock-cut temples (Oxford 
History of India, p> 100). JFa Hien noticed a 
huge stone samgha-rama in the Deccan (in the 
modern Chanda District). “ It is constructed 
out of a great mountain of rock hollowed to the 
proper shape. The building lias altogether five 
stages. The lowest is made with elephant figures 
and 1 as five hundred cells in it. The second is 
made with lion shapes and has four hundred 
chambers. The third is made with horse shapes 
and has three hundred chambers. The fourth is 
made with ox shapes and has two hundred 
chambers. The fifth lias dove shapes and lias 
100 chambers in it. At the very top of all is a 
spring of water which flowing in a stream before 
the rooms encircles eacli tier and so running in a 
circuitous course, at last arrives at the very lowest 
stage of all, where flowing past the chambers 
it finally issues through tlm <h or. T) rovghout tl e 
consecutive tiers in various parts of the luildiiig 
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windows have been pierced through the solid 
rock for the admission of light, so that every 
chamber is illuminated and there is no darkness. 
At the four corners of the edifice they have hewn 
out the rocks into steps as means for ascending . 
(Beal, LXVIII-LX1X). In Samkasya “ there 
are 100 small towers. A man might pass the day 
in trying to count them without succeeding. If 
any one is very anxious to find out the right 
number then lie places a man by the side of each 
tower and afterwards numbers the men; but even 
in this case, it can never be known how many or 
how few men will be required ” (Beal, XLII- 
XLIII.). ‘‘In old days *’ says Fa Mien “men 
bored through the rocks (10,000 feet high) to 
make a way and spread out side-ladders of which 
there are 700 steps in all to pass. Having passed 
the ladder we proceeded by a hanging rope 
bridge anti crossed the river JJ . The \ iswakarma 
cave of Eilora lias a hall which is 85 loot by 
43 feet. The facade looks like an ordinary two- 
storied house with verandahs richly sculptured. 
At Eilora there are many monasteries attached 
to the Viswakarma cave. Three temples here riz. 9 
the Do-tal, the Teeu-tal and Das-Avatar show 
the gradual merging of Buddhist excavations 
into Hindu. The temples of Eilora constructed 
in a later period (81b or ‘Jth century A. 7>.) 
make Eilora one of the wonders of the world. 
Thi* Kauheri cave on the island oJ Salsetteo in 
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the Bombay harbour was excavated early in the 
tilth century A. I). It copies the Karli cave (1st 
century B. G.) but the style is inferior. 

The most important stone temple of this age 
is that of Deogarh in the Lalitpur subdivision 
of the Jhansi Destruct, U. P. the panels of whose 
walls contain some of the finest specimens of 
Indian sculpture. The larger brick temple at 
Bhitargaon in Cawnpur district which has been 
ascribed to the reign of Chandragupta II. is 
remarkable for vigour and well-designed 
sculpture in terra-cotta. Fragments including 
some beautiful sculptures indicate that beautiful 
stone temples of the Gupta age stood at SarnUth 
near Benares. “ The Gupta sculpture exhibits 
pleasing characteristics which usually enable a 
student familiar witli standard examples to decide 
with confidence whether or not a given work is 
of Gupta age. The physical beauty of the figures, 
the gracious dignity of their attitude and the 
refined restraint of the treatment are qualities 
which are not to be found elsewhere in Indian 
sculptures in the same degree. Other obvious 
technical marks are the plain robes showing the 
body as if they were transparent, the elaborate 
haloes and the curious wigs” (Oxford History of 
India, p. 162). 

Two of the finest caves at Ajanta Nos. XVI. 
and XVII. were excavated in this period (J. R. A. 
S. HI 14, p. 335). A Danish artist thus speaks 
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of the paintings in Ajanta caves “ they represent 
the climax to which genuine Indian art has 
attained ” and that “ everything in these pictures 
from the composition as a whole to the smallest 
pearl or flower testifies to depth of insight coupled 
with the greatest technical skill ” (Ann. ltep. 
Arch. Dept. Nizam’s Dom. for 1914-15. App. 
H. by Axel Jarl). The worth of the achivemeut 
will be further evident from the fact that “ much 
of the work has been carried on with the help 
of artificial light, and no great stretch of 
imagination is necessary to picture all that this 
involves in the Indian climate and in situations 
where thorough ventilation is impossible ” (Griffith, 
The Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-temples 
of Ajanta). About the truth and precision of the 
work which are no less admirable than its boldness 
and extent, Mr. Griffith has the following glowing 
testimony “ During my long and careful study 
of the caves I have not been able to detect a 
a single instance where a mistake has been made 

O 

by cutting away too much stone, for, if once a slip 
of this kind occurred, it could only have been 
repaired by the insertion of a piece which would have 
been a blemish” (Ibid.). The closely related 
frescoes at Sirgiriva in Ceylon were executed in this 
period (between 479-497 A. D), 

Some of these crafts wore organised into guilds. 
Sukfa mentions the guilds of cultivators, artisans, 
artists, usurers, the dancers and the ascetics (Ch. 
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IV. Sec. 5. II. 35-36). It is further laid down 
that 6i that the leader or captain of those who 
combine to build a palace or a temple and construct 
canal or furniture is to get twice the share got 
by each ” (606-07). The goldsmiths should get 
remuneration according to the labour undergone 
by each in cases where they combine (*r§ 3 ) to 
perform a work of art. Evidence of Yajnabalkya, 
Narada and Vishnu tend to prove conclusively 
that the guilds were not only recognised as a part 
ot the state fabric but also their authority was 
upheld by that of the state. Thus Narada says 
“The King must maintain the usages of the 
guilds and other corporations. Whatever be 
their (religious duties), (the rules regarding) 
their attendance and (the particular mode of) 
livelehood prescribed for them, these the King 
shall approve of” (X. 2, 3). We are further 
told that “ those who cause dessension among the 
members of an association shall undergo 

punishment of a specially severe kind ; because they 
would prove extrometly dangerous, like an 
(epidemic) disease if they were allowed to go free” 
(X. 6.). The Yajnabalkya Samhita also prescribes 
that if a man steals the property of a guild or 
any other corporation or breaks any agreement with 
it ho shall be banished from the realm and all his 
property confiscated (II. 1S7-192). Similar 

injunctions also occur in the Instiutes of Vishnu 

Besides these, Yajnabalkya 
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(chap. II. slokas 186-192) lays down that (1) the 
guilds could possess corporate property (2) that they 
could lay down rules and regulations corresponding 
to the Articles of the Association of the present 
day. Narada (X. 1) refers to the Samaya which 
he defines as the aggregate of rules settled by the 
corporations; (3) that the duties arising from 

the rules and regulations (Samayika) not in¬ 
consistent with the injunctions of the sacred texts 
as well as the regulations laid down by the King 
must be observed with care, thus placing duty 
towards the guild on an equal footing with that 
towards the state; (4) some pure and virtuous men 
were appointed as the Executive officers 
fat*rjfoSPFTs); (5) they often transacted business 

with the Court in their name and were held in high 
respect there. (6) They possessed executive 
authority over the members of the guild and could 
punish any one who disobeyed their decision 
(Vfol* Xnjnabalkya here 

makes no mention of the President of the guild 
but there must have been one as the frequent 
reference to Streshthin in contemporary 
inscriptions show and as Sukra mentions the 
leader or captain of corporation in 606-07 quoted 
above; (7) they were, however, bound by the laws 
and usages of the corporation and if they violated 
them in the exercise of their authority and there 
was dissension between them and the general 
members, the King hail to stop in and make 

32 
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both parties conform to the established usuage. 
Mitramisra [ Viramitrodaya (edited by Jivananda 
Vidyaslgav) p. 428] goes further. He takes 
verse 187 of the second chapter of Yajnabalkya 
to refer to the Muldiyas and cites the following 
text from Klityayana as an illustration of the 
doctrine “^1^8 (the right of the 

assembly to punish its chiefs):— 


Thus any of the Executive officers who was guilty 
of any heinous criminal act, who created dissension 
or who destroyed the property of the association 
could ho removed and the removal was only to he 
notified to but not necessarily to be sanctioned 
by the King. When the removal could not be 
effected on account of the enormous power of the 
Executive officers, the matter was to be brought to 
the in t ee of the King who would hear both sides 
of the case and decide (Niirada X. 3 and 
Jagannatha’s comment on it). Mitramisra observes 
in the same strain ’s'® 3t551 |) 

“the King should step in only when the assembly 
found itself unable to punish the officers ”, He 
quotes as an illustration of this, Manu (VIII. 219- 
21) “ 11 a man belonging to a corporation inhabiting 
a village or a district after swearing to an 
agreement, breaks it through avarice (the King 
shall hani eh him from his realm s \ He takes the 
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whole passage as referring to the Mukhyas 01 
Executive officers alone. 

Some other cases of royal interference may 
be gathered from Narada (X. 4, 5, G.) where it is 
laid down that the King could forbid combinations 
°f different associations (possibly of a hostile 
nature), arming of those bodies without due causes 
and the conflict between them. He could also 
prevent them from undertaking such acts as were 
either opposed to his wish or interests or of 
contemptible and immoral nature. Thus a King 
could interfere with them only in some specified 
cases but otherwise they were free to act in 
whatever way they liked and the King was bound 
to accept their decision. 

According to Narada regular rules were laid 
down for the attendance of members in the 
assembly and the King bad to approve of them 
Whatever they might be (X. 3.). It appears from 
Mitramisrahs comment on the passage that (he 
sound of a drum or other instruments was a signal 
for the attendance of members in the guild hall 
for the transaction of affairs (Viram. p. 430). 

These guilds also possessed judicial authority 
over its members. Thus Sukra lays down f ho 
Cultivators, the artisans, the artists, the usurer, the 
corporations, the dancers, the ascetics and thieves 
should decide their disputes according to the 
osuages of their guilds (ch. 1^ • Sec. 5, 11. 3>-30). 

>> Thus the guilds could only interfere in cises which 
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affected or bad a tendency to affect the transaction 
of their business. The following passage from 
Sukra seems, however, to show that the guild also 
formed part of the ordinary tribunals of the 
country “The Kula (family) Sreni (guilds) and 
Ganas (republican communities) are the three 
successively higher organisations of self-adjudica¬ 
tion. When and where these fail, the King with 
his officers is to interfere ” (eh. IV, Sec. 5. 11. 59-60). 
According to Narada also (107, p. 6) the guild 
formed the second of the four ordinary courts 
of justice from each of which an appeal lay 
successively to the next higher ones. This is 
supported by the recently published Damodarpur 
Copper Plates dated in the year 433 and 438 A. D. 
in the reign of the Gupta Emperorr KumUrgupta 
I, where we find a clear reference to couits 
presided over by the chiefs of different guilds of 
merchants and artisans (Ep. Ind. Vol. XV. p. 130). 

Ihe existence and organisation of the guilds 
is further corroborated by the inscriptions of this 
period. Thus the Indore Copper Plate Inscription 
of Skandagupta (Fleet, Gupta Ins. No. 16) dated 
46,> A. I). records the gift of an endowment, the 
interest of which is to bo applied to the maintenance 
of ;.i lamp which has been established in a temple 
for the service of the Sun-god. We are further told 
that “ this gift ; of a Brahmin’s endowment of 
(the temple of) the Sun (is) the perpetual property 
of the guild of oilmen of which Jivanta is the 
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Head, residing in the town of Indrapura, so long 
as it continues in complete unity (even) m moving 
a 'vay from this settlement ” (Ibid p- 71). Here 
we find the custom of designating a guild by the 
name of its headman, the mobility of the body, 
greater importance being attached to the unity 
of the guild than the place where it settles It 
should be noted that “ none but a fully organised 
body could thus shift from place to place and yet 
retain its unity and public confidence . Ho less 
interesting is the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Kumargupta and Bandhubarinan (Fleet, Gupta 
Inscriptions, No. J.8) which relates how a guild 
of silk-weavers, originally settled at Lata, 
immigrated into the city of Dasapur attracted by 
the virtues of the King of that place. Hero 
some of them learnt archery, some adopted the 
religious life, some learnt astrology and 
astronomy, some poetry, some became ascetics, 
while others adhered to their hereditary profession 
of si]k weaving. It built in 436 A. D. a magni¬ 
ficent temple of the Sun at Dasapur and while 

it foil into disrepair the same guild repaired it in 
172 A. D. This inscription shows that the guilds 
Were not stereotyped close corporations of crafts 
busy alone with their own profession but 
that “ through the autonomy and freedom accorded 
to thorn by the law of the land they became a centre 
of strength and an abode of liberal culture and 

progress which truly made them a power and 
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ornament of the society.’' (Corporate Lite in 
Ancient India, p. 68). 

Combined with this widespread corporate regula¬ 
tion of industral life there was a very general but by 
no means cast iron custom for the son to follow 
the calling of the father. Thus it is laid down 
by Vishnu (III. 2) and Yaynabalkya (I. 360) that 
the King should enforce the observance of the 
respective duties of the castes. Sukra says “every 
caste.should practise the duties that have been 
mentioned as belonging to ■ it and that have been 
practised by ancestors and should otherwise be 
punished by Kings (Ch. IV. Sec. 4, ll 82-83). But 
be also says “For Brahmins agriculture has been 
prescribed by Manu and others” (Cli. IV. Sec. 3. 

/. 37). Another instance of mobility of labour wo 
liiid in the Mandasor Stone Inscription of 
Kumaragupta arid Bandhubarman (mentioned above) 
where Ihc silk weavers took to different pursuits 
with impunity. 

In this connection it may be noted that accord¬ 
ing to Fa Hien the Chandfdas who did not observe 
the rules of purify were obliged to live apart 
and were required when entering a town or bazaar 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their 
approach in order that other people might not 
ho polluted by contact* with them. 

A very new and interesting feature of the 
rules regarding t,lio labourers of this period is 
the existence of rules regarding Bonus, Leave and 
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pension and something approximating to the 
Provident Fund. Thus it was laid down by 
Sukracharya that even a slight portion should 
not be deducted from the full remuneration of a 
servant who has been ill for half a fortnight. 
And if the diseased be highly qualified ho should 
have half the wages (Oh. I. II. 822-24). The King 
should give the servant 15 days a year respite from 
work (Ibid. 1. 825). The King should grant half the 
Wages without work to the man who has passed 40 
years in his service (Ibid. II. S2C-27) for life and to the 
son if minor and incapable half the wages or to the 
wife and wellbehaved daughters (Ibid. It. 828-20). He 
should give the servant J-th of the salary by way of 
reward everv vear and if the work has been done with 

V * 

exceptional ability &th of the services rendered, 
lie should keep with him as deposit ^th or £th of the 
servant’s wages, should pay half of that amount 
or whole in two or three years. 

A large number of rules regarding labourers 
and their wages has been laid down by Sukracharya. 
According to him remuneration can be paid 
according to time, work or according to both. It 
is to be paid therefore as arranged i. e., according 
to contract. According to the qualifications of 
the workers there should be the rates of wages fixed 
by the King for bis own welfare (Ibid II. 808-804). 
Wages are to be so fixed that the worker may 
maintain those who are his compulsory charges 
(Ibid. It. 805-806). Thus the equitable rate of wages 
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is that which considers not simply the absolute 
necessaries of life but also recognises the standard 
of life and comfort as implied in the care for 
family and dependents. Those servants who get low 
wages are enemies by nature (Ibid. II. 807-808). Here 
Sukra is aware of the political and social effects 
of low wages and thus his equitable standard 
antic ; pates by centuries the socialistic cries for 
“ higher life” to be lived by the working classes. The 
wages of the Sudras are to be just enough for food 
and raiment (Ibid. 1. 809). A.t the same time Sukra 
lays down that “you should not commit violence 
on any body in the matter of renumeration, duties 
or revenues by increasing them through slight 
or strength (Chap. I lines 617-18). This law 
prohibits exactions and undue enhancements of 
payment from the master in the shape of increased 
wages or salary, from merchants in the shape of 
augmented excise and customs and from the 
subjects in the shape of exorbitant revenues. 
Rates in all these cases should not be increased 
by threat of physical violence or by crafts of 
diplomacy. According to Sukra the goldsmith’s 
wages is to be ^tli (of the value worked upon) if 
the workmanship is excellent, ^th if mediocre, 
half of that if of inferior order (U. 658-54). The 
wago of the goldsmith is to be half of that in the 
ease of Kataka (bracelet), half of that in the case 
of mere melting (Z. 055). The silversmith’s wa os 
is to he halt if workmanship he of the highest order, 
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half of that if mediocre, half of that it 
inferior and half of that in the caso of Kataka (/l. 650- 
57). The wages is to be £th in the case of copper, 
zinc and jasada metal, half or equal or twice or 
8 times in tho case of iron {ll. 658-59). 

It is evident from the various kinds of ships 
mentioned above that maritime intercourse was 
fully maintained in this period between India 
and the outside world. In fact in the ‘ spacious 
times’ of Gupta Imperialism Indian traders carried 
the torch of civilisation into tho hearths of the 
people of Java, Pegu, Cambodia, Siam, China 
and even Japan. The conquest of W. India by 
Ohandagupta II. brought the Gangetic provinces 
into direct communication with the western 
ports especially those of Gujrat and so with 
Alexandria and Europe. Trade also followed 

the landroute through Persia. The Raghub.un.ha of 
Knlidas mentions the carrying into Persia of the 
victorious arms of Itaghu by the landroute 

This express reference to 

landroute implies that the water route was well known. 
The Sakuntala also relates the story of a merchant 
named Dhanavridhi whose immense weal l i 
devolved on the King on the former’s pens mig 
at sea aud leaving no heir behind. In t i« 

Yairmvalkya SumhilTi there is » passage which 
indicates that the Hindus used to make sea voyages 

in pursuit of gain (II. Var3h * ***** 

(Oh. 171) mentions a childless merchant named 

33 
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txokarna who embarked on a voyage for 
trading purposes. In the same Parana we are told 
of a merchant who went on a ship in quest of pearls 
with people who knew all about them. In a 
passage of the Markandeya Parana we find a 
reference to the dangerous plight of the man 
sailing on the great ocean in a ship overtaken 
by a whirlwind. The Vishnu Purana Book II. 
discusses the earth surrounded by the seas and the 
ocean tides. The Vayu Parana mentions King 
Bharat of the Vairaja dynasty as having conquered 
8 islands of the Indian Ocean (c. f. also Bhagabat 
Bk. V. Ch. 19). 


Prom this time forward trade with Rome 
gradually declined. Already the trade with 
Alexandria had suffered much at the hands of 
Garac ill t. The Palmyrine trade was ruined by 
the destruction of Palmyra itself in 273 A. D. 
Constantine weakened the Roman Empire by 
changing the seat of government in 330 A. D. Alaric 
sacked Rome in HO and Attila ravaged her lands 
in 431. In 454 the huge wave of a Vandal 
invasion swept off he/ arts and crafts. She was 
again pillaged in 172 and 470. Thus Rome that 
eternal city—tho mother of arts, civilisation and 
heroes — u stood childless and crownless in her 
voiceless woo like another Niobe all tears ! ! ! ” 


luo powerful Sassanids of Persia now rnono- 
the Indian trade. 
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Accordi .g to Hamza of Ispahan the ships of 
India and China could be seen constantly moored 
a t Hira near Kufa on the Euphrates (lules 
Cathay and the Way Thither I, LXX\III)- r J he 
ports of Sindh and Grujrat appear among the chief 
centres of this naval trade. 

The Tamils in this period carried on their 
commercial relations with the people of Lower Burma 
or Pegu. According to Sir A. P. Phayre (History 
of Burma pp. 2S and 31) Pegu was conquered 
bv emigrants from the Telegu Kingdom bordering 
°n the Bay of Bengal and consequently the people 
of Pegu have long been known to the Burmese 
and to all foreigners by the name of Talaing. 
According to the ’same authority the people of 
Kalinga had commercial intercourse with Burma 
as the existence of smio coins and medals in Pegu 
with Hindu symbols shows (History of Burma, 
P. 31). 

Nor is this all. According to R. F. St. Andrew 
St. John (J. R. A. S. 1098) “ some xhere about 

300 A. D. people from the west coast of Bengal 
founded colonies on the coasts of the Oul( < f 
Martaban, of which the princpal appear to have 
been Thaton or Saddhamanagara.” The inscriptions 
found in the French territories in Cambodia and 
Annam state that there were Brahminieal Kingdoms 
and Sivisra there in the 4th and nth centuries A. 11. 

In the Annandale Report for 1913, it is stated 
that there is clcu* evidence of the existence of a 
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Hindu Kingdom in Pagan. Dr. Annandale says 
that the Brahmins once held sway over the 
Malaya peninsula. 

That, there was intercourse also with Malacca is 
evident from many words in the Malayan language 
which Marsden has traced to an Indian or Sanskrit 
origin. To this day there are Klings or descendants 
of settlers from ancient Kalinga at Singapore.” 
The name of Klings is derived from Keiling whence 
thej are said to come. With reference to this 
ancient trade Sir Walter Elliot observes “There 
is no doubt that the intercourse between the east 
coast of India and the whole of the opposite coast 
of the Bay of Bengal and the straits of Malacca was 
far greater in ancient times ... It had attained 
its height at the time the Buddhists were in the 
ascendant, i.e., during the first five or six cen¬ 
turies of our era. The first great Buddhist perse¬ 
cution both cheeked it and also drove great numbers 
of the victims to the opposite coast. The Tamil and 
Telugu local histories and tradition are full of such 
narratives ” (Quoted in History of Indian shipping 
1>. 117.) 

Tiade was also carried on in this period with 
the island of Java which the Hindus have long 
colonised in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Tins trade is proved by the evidence of the Chinese 
pilgrim l?ti Mien who in the end of the 4th cen¬ 
tury found Java entirely peopled by the Hindus 
rtiiit who srrltvl fr in tho (I . .o f/v ... r . 
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Ceylon to Java and thence to China on board a ship 
containing in all 200 passengers and manned by crow 
professing the Brahminical religion. It is note¬ 
worthy that “ astern of the great ship was a smaller 
one as a provision in case of the larger vessel being 
injured or wrecked during the voyage ” (Beal, Bud¬ 
dhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p. 269). 

Trade was also carried on with Sumatra as has 
been pointed out by Dr. it. Gr. Bhandurkar in his 
article on the eastern passage of the Sakas [J. R. 
A. S. (Bombay Branch) XVII]. Certain inscriptions 
show a Mag ad hi element which may have reached 
Java from Sumatra and Sumatra from the coast 
either of Bengal or < rissa. M. Coleman says 
“ Mr. Anderson in his account of his mission to the 
coast of that island (Sumatra) has, however, stated 
that lie discovered at Jambi the remains of an 
ancient Hindu temple of considerable dimensions 
and near the spot various mutilated figures* which 
would appear to clearly indicate the former exis¬ 
tence of the worship of the Vedantic philosophy ” 
(Hindu Mythology, p. 361). It is further observed 
in the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. I. Part I, p. 193.) 
that “ the Hindu settlement of Sumatra was almost 
entirely from the east coast of India and that 
Bengal, Orissa and irfasulipatam had a large share 
in colonising both Java and Cambodia cannot bo 
doubted.In fact, notwithstanding the marvellous 
fertility of the soil and the wonderful industries 
th.it flourished in the country* India had to resort 
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to colonisation of foreign lands to provide for her 
superabundant population. Professor Heeren rightly 
observes “ How could such a thickly populated and 
i .11 some parts overpeopled country as India have 
disposed of her superabundant population except 
by planting colonies ?” (Historical Researches, 
Yol. I. p. 310). 

It was also in this age that we find the field of 
Indian maritime trade in the eastern seas extending 
as tar as China and Japan. This commercial inter¬ 
course with China began as we have already seen, 
at the commencement of the Christian era while 
“ the Chinese did not arrive in the Malaya archipelago 
before the fifth century and they did not extend 
their voyages to India, Persia and Arabia till a 
century later” (Mr. G. Phillips in the J. R. A. S. 
1895, p. ~ 25). The first eminent Buddhist to come 
to India was Pa Jlien. A little before him in 398 
Amitodana went to China. After him the Kwai- 
Yuen-Catalogue as well as other Chinese works men¬ 
tion a series of names of Buddhist priests who sailed 
between S. India and China. Thus in 420 Sarngha- 
varmi a Sinhalese went to China. In 424 Guna- 
banna went to China. In 429 three other Sinhalese 
went to China. Prom Bhikshuni Nidllna we learn 
that in 133 a party of Sinhalese nuns went to China 
on hoard a ship called Nandi. In 131, another batch 
of Sinhalese nun under the leadership of a certain 
Tissara went to China. In 4‘h5 Gunabhadra reached 
Kan in China. In 442 Saipghabarman reached China 
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by the overland-route and returned to India by the 
sea. In about 488 Samghabbadra went to China. 
Mr. Kakasu Okakura has remarked “ Down to the 
(lays of the Muhammadan conquest went by the 
ancient highways of the sea, the intrepid mariners of 
the Bengal coast, founding their colonies in Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra and binding Cathay (China) and India 
in mutual intercourse (Ideals of the hast, pp. 1-2). 
Thus the Tamils, the Sinhalese and the people of 
Bengal wore the principal sharers in the trade with 
China [History of Indian Shippiug, pp* 165-60]. 

The great trading centres of Bengal in those 
days were Satgaon, Champa, Sonargaon and Tamra- 
lipti. Satgaon was called Tcharitrapoura in the time 
of the Chinese pilgrim’s visit. Sonargaon was the 
greatest harbour of E. Bengal while Champa or 
Bhagalpur was the starting station for SubarnabhQmi. 

l ? a Hien when he visited India (399-414) found 
Tamralipti as a great maritime settlement of the 
Buddhists and from its harbour ho set sail for 
Ceylon. The ports of Sindh, Catch and Gujrat, 
were famous for the volume of their trade with the 
East. Of these Sindhu or Dolml and Orhet i.e., 
Soratha or Veraval were the loading centres of 
trade with Ceylon (Yule’s Cathay, I. CLXW 111). 

According to Professor Eacouperie (W estern 
Origin of Chinese Civilisation) throughout this 
period the monopoly of the sea-horne trade of China 
was in the hands of Indian inerch mts who expelled 
into China pearls, rubies, sugar, aromatics, 
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peacocks, corals aiul the like. AV"iiilo we know 
from Sakuntala that India imported from China 
Chinese silk—■ 


G*WIS Stfwt 3f|*HT*sfJ l” 

In the Indian exports to Europe dyes, cosmetics 
and artificial imitations of natural flower-scents 
bulked very largely and it is interesting to note 
that Varahamihir who flourished in the sixth 
century alludes to the manufacture of these 
articles. 

According to Sukrlicharya the regions of duties 
are the marketplaces, streets and mines (ch. II. 
Sec. 2, line 213). Duties are to he levied on goods 
only once (Ibid. 1. 214). The King should receive the 
u^nd portion from the seller or buyer. Even a ,,'^th 
or xfrth is a fair and legitimate duty (Rid. /. 217). If 
the seller has to give the commodity at a loss, no duty 
is to he realised from him hut it is to ho realised 
from the buyer (Ibid. II . 21'--ID). But we should 
remember that it is difficult to carry out this 
maxim of Public Einance. The king should realise 
,,'.>nd portion of the increase or interest of the usurers 
( Ibid . 1. 2 .5). He should also have land tax from 
shopkeepers (Ibid. 1 . 257). He should realise from 
minerals at the following rates: half of gold, one-third 
of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth of zinc and 
iron, half of gems, half of gl ess and load after the ex¬ 
penses have been met (Ibid. V. 233—35). He should 
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realise |rd, |th, 4 th, -^tli or 2 V th from collectors of 
grasses and wood {Ibid., U. 237—38). In the 
gambling houses where the king’s guards kept 
order }th or ^th of the winning was the King s 
dues (Agni Purina). It is interesting to note 
that according to Sukra “ That man is a good col¬ 
lector of taxes aud duties who realise these fiom 
shophkeepers in such a way as not to destroy 
their capital ” (Oh. II. ll. 351—52). 

Levies were also made in kind. Thus it was 
laid down tlm' the king shall take -g-th of the increase 
of goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes and horses, x^th 
of the milk of she-buffaloes, she-goats and iemale 
sheep {Ibid. ll. 239—10). The King should make the 
artists and artisans work one day in the fortnight 
for him {Ibid. 1. 211). 

In the marketplace, stalls (*f 4 fTC3*f*r 5 l) or shops 
are to bo placed according to the classes of. com¬ 
modities (Sukra Oh. I. line 516). And in determining 
the value of a commodity two points are to he 
noticed says Sukra (1) case or difficulty 

of attainment—referring to the cost of production 
determining supply (2) its 

utility or power of satisfying wants etc, because 
of its properties—referring to the demand for it 
determined by its uses. {Ibid. 11 • 718—19), And a 
merchant should fix .And or T Vth l mrt as P r °h ( hi a 
business with due regard to the expenditure and t<> 
the conditions of the place (transport and freight) and 
not more {Ibid. U. 028-29). According to Pa Hien 
31 
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in Ceylon “ at the time of traffic the demons did not 
appear in person hut only exposed their valuable 
commodities with the value affixed. Then the 
merchantman according- to the price marked, pur¬ 
chased the goods and took them away (Beal, LXXII). 

There are certain regulations regarding trade 
and industry which betray surprisingly modern 
features. Thus it is laid down that if wealthy men 
of good manners are ruined in a business, the king 
should protect them and suchlike men (Oh. V. 

1. 1.80 f.). This is a notable instance of State 
Intervention in Industry. Further, the seller of 
bad (adulterated) food is punishable like a thief 
(1. Gil). Again, according to Ynjnabalkya “ for 
traders combining to maintain a price to the pre¬ 
judice of labourers and artisans although knowing 
the rise and fall in prices the fine shall be the highest 
amercement. For traders combining to obstruct tht 
sale of a commodity by demanding a wrong price 
or for selling i‘, the fine is the highest amercement.” 

The sale or purchase should be conducted at 
the price which is fixed by the king. The surplus 
made therefrom is understood to be the legal 
profit of business. Nor is all. It is laid down 
in SukranitisTira that without the permission 
of the king, the following things are not to be done 
by the subjects :- gambling, drinking, hunting, 

US'- of arms-, sales and purchases of cows, ele¬ 
phants, horses, camels, buffaloes, men, immovable 
property, silver, gold, jewellery, intoxicants and 
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poisons, distillation of wines, the drawing up °f 
deed indicating a sale or gift or loan, and medical 
practice (Oh. I. lines 603—08). “ Here is a men¬ 
tion of those practices and professions which foi 
public safety, social peace and future interests of 
the parties concerned should he endorsed by the 
state and receive a royal patent, character 01 
license to testify to their bonafide charter. In all 
these cases the state according to Sukruchaija 
must interfere even on the principle of indi\ 
dualistic minimum. Here the hoary Sukra and the 
modern Sidgwick are on common ground.” 

Coming to the trade organisations wo find that 
both Narada (III. 1 — 9) and Yajnabalkya (II. 

202 ff.) have laid down rules for the transaction of 
joint business Narada expounds 

the fundamental principles of joint stock business 
thus :—“ Where traders or others carry on business 
jointly, it is called partnership which is a title of 
law. Where several partners are joitnly carrying 
un business for the purpose of gain, the contribu¬ 
tion of funds towards the common stock of the 
association forms the basis (of their undertakings). 
Therefore let each contribute his proper share. The 
loss, expenses and profit of each partner arc either 
equal to those of the other partners or exceed them 
or remain below them according as his ^haro is 
equal to theirs or greater or less. The store, the 
food, the charges (for tools and the like), the loss, 
the freight and the expense of keeping valuables 
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must be duly paid for by each of the several 
partners, in accordance with the forms of their agree¬ 
ment. 55 [(NaradI III. J—4) ; S. B. E. Yol. XXXIII. 
p. 124]. It thus appears that an agreement was 
drawn up among partners, intending to carry on 
business together, in which the general principles 
upon which the business would be managed were 
clearly laid down. Sukracharya called this business 
deed as and defined it as (l one which indi¬ 

viduals frame after combining their shares of 
capital for some business concern (ll. 027—28) 
According to the comments of Chandesvara on Narada 
III. 4 quoted above, a partner if necessary could 
draw from the common fund an amount regulated 
by the share he paid (VivSdratnakar p. 112). 
from Narada III. 3 quoted above we find 
that losses, expenses and profit of each partner are 
proportionable to the amount contributed by him 
to the joint stock. Yajnabalkya, however, lays down 
that the profit etc., may be either in proportion to 
the amount contributed hy each or as originally 
agreed upon among the partners. Thus by virtue 
of this previous agreement, some of the partners 
probably on account of their greater skill and 
special knowledge, might enjoy a greater share 
ol the profit, than was warranted by the amount 
of money contributed by them. The relation of 
the individual to the corporate body was also clearly 
laid down. ] hus, Narada III. 5 lays down that 
when a partner injures the joint property through 
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his negligence by acting without the assent or 
against the express injunctions of the other partners, 
he must compensate for the loss. Yajnabalkya 
(II. 268) says that if a man is guilty of fraud he 
should be expelled from the company, paid his 
capital but deprived of profits. Yajnabalkya (II. 
263) and Narada (III. 6) however refer to special 
rewards being given to worthy members. It is 
Ho less interesting to find that the joint stock 
company also looked after the interests of the 
individual even after his death (Narada III. 7; 
Yajnabalkya II. 2G7). It is also worthy of note 
that priests carried on sacrificial acts and ceremonies 
on the same principle of partnership (Yajnabalkya 
II. 2GS and Narada III. 8 and 9). 

Such an immense volume of trade would neces¬ 
sarily presuppose the existence of a good system of 
exchange. And we find from Yajnabalkya (I. 
36111.) that there existed in this period also a large 
variety of gold, silver and copper coins. Thus 
there were the golden dinar and suvarna, the 
mishas and krishnalas which were both silver and 
copper coins. According to Narada (App, o7IT) in the 
south the currency consisted of subarna and dinar, 
intshas, kakani and silver karshapanas. According to 
Mr. V. A. Smith “ the coinage bears an unmistakable 
testimony to the reality of Roman influence and 
the word dinar, the Latin denarius, was commonly 
used to mean a gold coin ” (Oxford History of India, 

p 162 ). 
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Nor is this all. TVe find from the inscriptions of 
the period that the guilds performed the functions of 
of modern banks by allowing investment of money 
and property in it and giving interest thereon. 
Thus the Indore Copper Plate Inscription of Skanda- 
gupta (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions No. 16) dated in the 
the year 465 A. D. records the gift of an endow¬ 
ment, the interest of which is to be applied to the 
maintenance of a lamp which has been established 
in a temple for the service of the Sun-god. 

\V T e shall now touch on a few rules regarding 
lo ins and interests which are undoubtedly of great 
economic importance. According to Sukra money- 
lending was an approved line of business (Sukra III. 
II. 365-67) and the following points are to be 
noted with regard to a loan transaction :—(1) The 
business qualifications of the debtor are to be studied. 

(2) There are to be pawns or securities (33). 

(3) There must be men who stand bail (2ff^^). 

(4) There arc to be witnesses. (5) Receipts for 
value received as well as documents mentioning 
other conditions should be prepared (^ft^ 

(III. If. 384-85). It is further laid down that 
when the amount drawn from the debtor in the 
form of interest, has reached twice the prin¬ 
cipal, then the king shall make the debtor pay only 
the principal to the creditor and nothing more than 
that (ll. 831-32). If four times the value have been 
received by the creditor from the debtor, the former is 
to receive no more (Ch. V. U. 192-95). Again, it is 
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said that creditors take away people’s wealth by 
compound interest. So the king should protect the 
people from them (11. 633-34). But if somebody 
does not return the money to the creditor when ho i» 
able, the king should make him pay that back 
ky the methods of Sama (*rfa), Banda (W*) etc. 
(«. 633-36). 

We have now seen the wonderful achieve* 
ments of the period in the various arts and 
crafts the immense development of foreign trade 
which was not satisfied with the markets of 
Europe and Egypt alone but also found vent 
in a regular traffic in the eastern waters between 
Bengal and Ceylon, lvalinga and Suvarnabliumi 
embracing the islands of Java, Sumatra and 
Malacca, Cambodia, China and even Japan. The 
result was the growth of the proverbial wealth of 
India and " those great monuments of art which 
India was enabled to erect after clothing and feeding 
her own people.” Hence wo find the irnmenso 
stress laid upon wealth by Sukracharya In this 
world wealth is the means to all pursuits. So man 
should try to acquire that by good ways and means 
e.g., by good learning, good service, valour, agri¬ 
culture, usury, store-keeping, arts or begging, (III* 
IL 361-07). “ Even defects are regarded as merits 

and even merits become defects of the wealthy and 
the poor respectively. The poor are insulted by all. 
(III. U. 370-71)* And again “ man is the slave of 
wealth, not wealth of any body; so one should 
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always labour for wealth. Through wealth men 
get virtue, satisfaction and salvation” (Ch. V. 
11. 77-79). 


The Age of Harsha. 

(600-647 A. D.) 

The break-up of the stately fabric of the Gupta ' 
Empire effected by the nomadic hordes from Central 
Asia who swarmed across the N. W. passes must 
have told heavily upon the foreign trade of India. 
But at tho same time we should hear in mind that 
among all the political deluges that have over- 
flooded the soil of India, the Indian village system 
always served as the veritable Noah’s Ark in which 
the village ploughman and crafstman could easily 
carry on their peaceful avocations. Hence it is 
that we hear of the considerable economic develop¬ 
ment and prosperity of the kingdom of Valabhi, 
hence it is that we hear of the maritime activities 
of the Jats and tho Gurjaras, hence it is that wo 
find the people of Gujrat on a fresh colonising 
expedition to Java and Cambodia in this period. 
And if there be any lack of material for the 
Economic History of the 6th Century, it is no 
longer felt when the story of the 7th is to he told. 
The invaluable description of India by Iliuen Tsang 
or Yuan Chwang, I-Tsing and others, his 
Biography written by hi . friends, the official Chinese 
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historical works and an historical romance 
Galled Harshacliarit composed hy Buna who 
011 joyed the friendship of King Harsh a, when 
combined with a considerable amount of information 
derived from inscriptions, coins and other sources 
supply us with knowledge surpassing in 
fullness and precision that available for any other 
period of early Hindu History, except that of 
Gautama Buddha. 

The enormous growth of trade and industries 
must have led to a vigorous growth of city life, at 
least in the ports and important centres of trade 
(which will be enumerated in their proper place). 
According to Hiiion Tsang the imperial capital of 
Kanauj was a magnificent, wealthy and well-fortified 
city, nearly four miles long and a mile broad with 
many tanks and gardens. Hiuen Tsang gives us an 
account of about forty-five small kingdoms which ho 
trovorsed and their important towns at most of which 
ho touched. He also speaks of JSnlanda and other 
places which were centres of learning and the aids. 
Besides, the Chinese account of the conquering 
progress of a Chinese army from Magadha to 
Barnian in A. D. 645-50 mentions the Chinese 
oonquest of 580 cities in N. India. 

But nevertheless the bulk of the people lived 
Jin the villages and the King was the ultimate owner 
'of the soil. The existence of King's ultimate 
ownership aud a whole village owned hy one man 
Is evi lent from the following lines of Brihaspati. 
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<c Suppose land is taken from a village belonging 
to one man and transferred to another man by (either 
the action of) a river or by the King. To which 
man docs it belong ? It belongs to him who gets it 
from the river or from the King/’ Again, Brihaspati 
says that the reason why the King becomes heir to 
property left intestate without another heir is that 
he is “ the owner of all Narada who wrote his 
Code a little earlier says “ The real estate held for 
three generations cannot be estranged except by 
the King’s will.” 

1 The chief industry of the people was agriculture. 
Kashmere was famous for its suffroon (called 
Kashmero in Sanskrit for this reason) and rice. Go¬ 
vernment dues were paid in kind and it is interesting 
to note that the Kashmere Government gave rice 
naturally to its servants as pay (c. f. Konkan before 
the English conquest). But the rice of Magadha was 
no less good. According t<> Hiuen Tsang it is the 
* 4 rice for the great” (Beal, Yol. II. p. 82). In 
Paryatra (100 miles W. of Mathura) a strange kind 
of rice is grown which ripens in GO days. Lampaka 
(in Afganisthan) and Kausambi also produced rice. 
Besides rice and corn, ginger, mustard, melons and 
pumpkins are grown. Onion and garlic are little 
grown. 

The usual food of the people according to Hiuen 
Tsang was—milk, butter, cream, soft sugar, sugar- 
candy, cakes and oils; mutton, deer, gazella, and 
fish are taken fresh. 
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Hiuen Tsang says, that it is difficult to mention 
the various fruits—Amla. Kapitthya, Madhuka, 
Bbadra, Amala, Tindaka, Udambara, 'Vrocha, 
Pansya, cocoanut, date, chestnut, loquat, persim¬ 
mon, pear, wild plum, peach, apricot, giapas etc. 
Kashmere he says is famous for fruits 
and flowers. Udyana is famous for grapes and 
scented shrub called turmeric. In Ohinapapi (between 
the Ravi and the Sutlej) peach was introduced by 
the Chinese hostages. Hence poach is called Chinftm 
(Sfatfa) and pear is called Chinarajaputr.i ((^ratsr^ 
Sugarcane was grown in Lampaka (in Afganisthan) 
and in Kausambi. The Malabar Ghats (mountains 
South of Malayakuta) are famous for ^ white 
sandalwood and the karpur tree (Beal, ^ id. II. 
p. 232). 

According to Hiuen Tsang “The young of 
seven and more are taught five Vidyas and the second 
of these is Silpa-Sthana-Yidya which treats of arts 
and mechanics (Beal, p. 78.) 

I The weaving industry was in a very nourishing 
'condition. Cloths were woven from cotton, 
silk and wool. According l<> Hiuen Tsang there 
Were (1) cotton fabrics (2) silk fabrics (C^V.U?, hiau- 
she-ye) (3) fabrics manufactured from hemp (cw*?, 
•T’so-mo) (4) cloths woven from the fine lmir of 
’goats (**«T, Kien-po-lo) and (5) Karala fabrics 
manufactured froni the line haiv ot a wild animal. 
It is seldom that this tan he woven and therefore 
the stuff is very valuable and it regarded as bin- 
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clotli (Beal, p. 75). The cotton and cotton fabrics 
of Bioach were still famous as in the days of the 
Mahdbharata. 1 his perfection of the art of weaving 
can be gathered from a description by Blina 
oi pieces of cloth collected on the occasion of the 
marriage of Rajasri “ The Palace was strewn with 
Kshauma (silk) Badra (cotton), Dukula (linen) 
Lalatamtuja (?), ansuka (?), Naitrli (?), cloths 
glistening like serpent’s skin, lit to be blown even 
by a breath and inferrable only by touch, of all 
colours of the rainbow.” Hunter remarks “shut 
out as Orissa was, from the general polices of India, 
it boasted of fabrics which it could send as valuable 
presents to the most civilised monarchs of the 
interior. So fine was the linen which the Prince 
of Kalinga sent to the King of Oudli, that a priestess 
who put on the gauzy fabric was accused of 
appearing naked ” (Oosma’s Analysis of the Dulva, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol VI 
1837). 


1 


The metal industries were highly developed. 
Hinen Isang rotors to a copper statue of Mahes- 
w ir 101 feet high. Its appearance is grave, majestic 
and lifelike (Beal, vol II. 45). Sung-yun who 
came to India in 518 A. D. says “within the 
Pagoda (in Gandliar) there is contained every sort 
of Buddhist utensil. Here are some gold' and 
jewelled vessels of a thousand forms and vast 
variety to name which even would be no easy 
table. At sunrise the golden disc of the vano 
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are lit up with dazzling glory whilst the gentle 
breeze of morning causes the precious bells (that^ 
are suspended from the roof) to tinker with^a 
pleasing sound ” (Beal CV). Hiuen Tsang also 
mentions golden, silver, copper and iron vessels 
not to speak of wooden and stone ones (Beal, 77). 
Hiuen Tsang also frequently mentions Teou-ship 
which is a compound of equal parts of copper and 
calamine (silicate of zinc) [Beal 166 f. n.] 

We shall now refer to the wonderful 
achievements in applied chemistry that took place 
in this period. Thus Yarahamihir in his Yrihat 
Samhitli mentions “ several preparations of 
Vajralepa”, cement strong as the thunderbolt which 
was used in the architecture of the times whose 
remains still testify to the adamantine sHength of 
these cements ; (2) the “tempering of steel” in a 
manner worthy of advanced metallurgy a process 
to which the mediioval world owes it Damascus 
sword” (Dr. B. N. Seal’s thesis or “ The Chemical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus ”). Hence the 
Broach lance-shafts were famous in this period 
and were prized abroad ; (l) the extraction of the 
principle of indigotin from the indigo plant by 
a process ‘‘which however crude is essentially 
an antieipatiau of modern chemical ■method* ; (<>) 
the preparation of fast dyes for textile Iabrics 
by the treatment of natural dyes like manjishtha 
with alum and other chemicals. Hence Mr. 
Bancroft gives much praise fo the “ natives of 
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India for having so many thousand years ago 
discovered means by which the colourable matter 
of the plants might be extracted, exygenated and 
precipitated from all other matters combined with 
it.” Even Mill is constrained to say “Among 
the arts of the Hindus that of printing and dying 
their cloths has been celebrated ; and the beauty 
and brilliancy as well as durability of the colour 
they produce, are worthy of particular praise ” 
(Mill’s India vol. II. p. 21.) (3) the prepation 

of cosmetics and even artificial imitation of natural 
flower scents which bulked so largely in the 
Indian exports to Home. 

I Pearlftshery was another flourishing industry 
of this period. According to Varahamihir, Garuda 
Purina and Bhoja, pearlfishing was carried on 
m the whole of the Indian Ocean as far as the 
Persian Gulf and its chief centres were at the 
coast of Ceylon, Paralaukika, Sourastra, Tamraparni 
Parasava, Kaurava, Pandyavataka and Hoimadesha. 
The industry was mainly in the hands of the 
Tamils who gave to the Gulf of Mannar the name 
ol Salabhain “ the sea of gain.” 

I No less important was the salt industry. 
According to Hiuen Tsang salt is found in Malaya- 
ketu and in Snrastra. In Broach they boil the 
sea water to get salt (Beal vol. II. 259) Again 
“They find hero (in Sind) a great quantity of salt 
which is red like a cinnabar, also white salt, black 
salt and rocky suit. In different places both far 
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and. near this salt is used for medicine ” (Beal II, 
272). 

I In the fine arts the most unique achievement 
°f this period was the magnificent temple of 
Borobudur in Java whose beautiful sculptures 
show in splendid relief ships in full sail and scenes 
recalling the history of the colonisation of Java 
by Indians. Of one of them Mr. Havell thus 
speaks in appreciation “ The ship magnificent 
in design and movement is a masterpiece in itself. 
It tells more plainly than words the perils which 
the Prince of Gujrat and his companions 

encountered on tho long and difficult voyages from 
the west coast of India. But these are over now. 
The sailors are hastencing to furl the sails and 
bring the ship to anchor.” (E. B. Havell, Indian 
Sculpture and Painting, p. 124). No less magni¬ 
ficent were the sculptures on the Ajantil caves 
Nos. 1-5 which are placed between 525-650 A. D. 
Hiuen Tsang’c is the earliest recorded reference 
to these caves. He heard that “ on the stone walls 
are painted different scenes in the life of Tathagata’s 
preparatory life as Bodhisattva. These scones 
have been cut out with the greatest accuracy 
and finish” (Beal’ sj Buddhist Records of tho Western 
World II. p. 257). We are further told by Hiuen 
Tsang that “ In the great temple of GayH the 
utmost skill of the artist has been employed ; the 
ornamentation is in the richest colours (red and 
blue). Ho also found the doors, windows and 1 lie 
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low walls (o£ the Samgha-rama) painted profusely 
(Beal, 74). He also refers to painted mats (Beal, 75) 
and to painted figures of Buddha in Girndhtu-a. 
Of the Topes which are erected to mark some 
sacred event or site or to preserve some relic of 
Gautama Buddha, the Sarnath Tope near Benares 
is a solidly built structure of this period. Yuan 
Chwang saw the Jarasandha Baithalc a tope 28 feet 
in diameter and 21 ft. high and the Dagoba (central 
tope) of Amaraoti, now no more. Pallava art 
reached its zenith in this period. Mahendra- 
barman I. (600-25) is memorable for his public 
works which include rockcut temples and caves, 
the ruined town of Mahendravadi and a great 
reservoir near the same. His successor Narasimgha- 
barman (025-45) founded the town of Mamalla- 
puram or IVtahabalipuram and caused the execution 
of the wonderful Itathas or Seven Pagodas at that 
place, each ol which is cut out from a great roclc 
boulder. His artists also wrought the remarkable 
relief sculptures in tbo rocks at the same place. 

As regards jewellery we find that the ornaments of 
• kings and grandies arc extraordinary. Garlands and 
tiaras of piecious stones are their head ornaments and 
their bodies are adorned with rings, bracolets 
and necklaces. Wealthy mcrchantile people have 
only bracelets (Watters, I. p. 51). Armlets or 
angadas have not been noticed by Hiuon Tsang 
though they are by Bee as also kundalas and 

Keyurs or ear-rings (Sec Buna’s description of 
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KumiU'agupta and Mfulhavagupta in Harshacharit pp. 
197-198). Buna also describes a ,blade liorse thus 
“ Upon its forehead dan^lc'd; rings of tine gold and it 
was adovne 1 will) lrap|»h?gsH)f Jjold.” Hiuen 1 sang 
also refers to gem-ifecked caps (Beal, p. 7o) and 
bo found in the temple of Gaya a statue of Buddha 
which was of cast gold and silver decorated with 
gems and precious stones. 

Ivory work was also carried on and isoiy 
puppets are mentioned in the Kamasutra and in 
the Miilatimadhava. » 

i Townplanning was also highly developed in 
I this period specially in the Deccan. The Pallava 
capital of Kanclii was constructed on a nice plan. 
“Hero” writes ProfessorGeddes “is not simply a city 
made monumental by great temples and rich and 
varied innumerable minor ones ; what rejoices 
one is to find the realisation of an exceptionally 
well grouped and comprehensive town plan and 
this upon a scale of spacious dignity combined 
with individual and artistic froedom to which I 
cannot name any equally surviving parallel 
whether in India or elsewhere ” (Quoted by C. P. 
Venkatarama Aiyar in “ Town Planning of Ancient 

Deccan ” p. 78.) 

j Some of these crafts were organised into guilds. 
'The literature of the period throws interesting side¬ 
light on the nature and origin of these guilds. Thus 
regarding the origin of guilds Brihaspnti (XVII. 

36 
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5-6) says “ A compact formed among villagers, 
companies of artisans and associations is called 
an agreement; such an agreement is to be executed 
t) provide against dangers and for the purpose of 
discharging their duties. When a danger is appre¬ 
hends l horn robbers or thieves and irregular troops, 
it is considered as a distress common to all. In 
such a case, it is the united body, not a single 
indivud tl, whoever ( i.e however great) he may he 
that is able to repel the danger.” The programme 
ot work of these guilds included various things 
hosidss Ihe strictly professional business and 
Bahaspati (XVII. 11-12) preserves a specimen of 
s ’.ch items of business in the following lines :— 


“^oisr-ic^ i 

) «(irji ^1 ii ” 

Thus it was fully realised that the value of 
co-op,iration lay in the facilities it affords for 
preventing common danger and for performing a 
variety of objects of public utility such as the 
construction of a house of assembly, of a shed for 
(accomodating travellers with) water, a temple, a pool 
an 1 a garden and the helping of poor people in the 
performance of the sainskam or sacrificial acts 
enjoined by the SsFstras. 

We learn also from the same authority 
some of the formalities which accompanied the 
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formation of a new guild. Says Brihaspati 

(XVII. 7) 

<SfW II ” 

“ Mutual confidence having first been established 
bv means of (the ordefal by) sacred libation, by a 
stipulation in writing, or by umpires, they shall 
set about their work ” (S. B. E. Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 347). Thus the first step towards the organisa¬ 
tion of a guild was to inspire mutual confidence 
among the intending members. This was done by 
one of the following means :— 

Eos ha. —This no doubt refers to the ordeal des¬ 
cribed in detail in Yajnabalkya II. 114-115 and 
Narad a I. 329-31). The person to be tested was 
“ to drink three mouthfuls of water in which (an 
image of) the deity whom he holds sacred has been 
bathed and worshipped. If ho should meet himself 
with any calamity within a week or a fortnight 
(after having undergone this ordeal) it shall be 
regarded as proof of his guilt (hero unfitness for 
membership) otherwise he would be considered 
pure (and fit to be a member of the guild). 

2. Lekha-kriyd. —This probably refers to an 
agreement, laying down the rules and regulations 
of the guild to which all must subscribe. 

3. MadhqAstha.—lt perhaps refers to the 
practice of a well-known man standing guarantee 
for tlie faithful conduct of another. 
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riju executive of the Wild was t „ CO usi st „f a 
PresKle.it assisted by two, three or five officers. 
They are to be selected from persons who are 
honest, acquainted with the Vedas and their 
my, sprung from noble families and skilled in 
every business (leM. XVII. »). Persons not 
deserving of these posts are also mentioned (HU. 

A.V11. 8) in detail : — 


Ihese executive officers could deal with an 
.1 ending member in whatever way they liked 
icgniiing from mild censure upto expulsion 

Jem/ ‘l, U) - Tl,,,s « “ individual 

muni,or fa Is out with his assoeiotes or neglects 

" S . WW *’ , I '° is b *> awarded a fine amounting 
* n !' h ^ a5 1 0t r °"‘' envarnas each. If bo injures 
ho joint stock or break, the mutual agreement, 

, Ugh “ bl ° t0 d " the 8am «> ho was to bo punished 
>, confiscation of l.is entire property and by 
bamshmont from tl»e town. Thus in the 
prosecution of tlieir official duties, the hands 
of the executive Were unfettered for Brihaspati 
states exphcUy “whatever is done by those (heads 
association) whether harsh or kind towards 
other people, in accordance with prescribed 
1 emulations, must be approved of by the king as 
well, for they are declared to ho the appointed 
managers (ot affairs). [Ibid. XVII. ig]. 



Inspite of this exercise of high authority by the 
executive officers the demoreatic element was quite 
a- distinguishing feature of the guild organisations 
of the period. We have already seen that the 
executive officers were ultimately responsible to the 
assembly of the guild and that when the assembly 
found itself unable to bring them to book, the king 
should step in. Brihaspati (XVII. 20) speaks in 
m the same strain :— 

^ fafWtffl Wl i 

“When a dispute arises between the chiefs 
and the societies, the king shall decide it 
and shall bring them .back to their duty 
(S. B. E. Vol. XXXIII. p. 319). Several 
other features also clearly bring out the democratic 
feeling that pervaded these institutions. Thus, 
we learn from Brihaspati that there was a house 
for the general meeting of the guild (Brihaspati 
XVII. 11) where the idea of “liberty of speech ” 
was probably not unknown. Thus Chandesvara 
quotes the following passage from Katyltyana 
in his V i v ad a r a t nlik ar—- 

c*II WK I 

nfvbw c*n u ” 

and adds the comment [«l W!«. (Bib. 

lad. p. 179). Thus the executive officer who 
injures another for having said reasonable things, 
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interrupts a speaker (lit. gives no opportunity 
to the speaker to continue) or speaks some thing 
improper is to be punished with ‘ PurvasShasadanda \ 
Purther says Brihaspati (Viramitrodaya p. 432) :—- 

31 •Jt'tlsft 5)1 q|«fq 

Wfsfafis II ” 

“Whatever was acquired (such as a field or a 
garden acquired in course of a boundary dispute 
in a law court) or preserved (from a thief) 
by them (the officers of guilds) and whatever 
debt is incurred by them (for the purpose 

of the guild) or whatever is bestowed upon 
the guild as a mark of royal favour, all this 
is to be divided equally among all the members 
And again— 

“•WjfV-'rj I 

31 Wit 'Siwffrf® II ” 

“ If however the money borrowed by them is 
spent for their own individual ends and not for 
the interest of the guild, they were liable to make 
good the amount It appears from the comments 
of Mitramisra that the admission of new members 
in a guild and the exclusion of old members from 
its fold depended upon the general assembly. He 
also quotes a passage from K atyTiyuna to show that 
the new member would at once share equally 
with others, the existing assets and liabilities of 
the guild and enjoy the fruits of its charitable 
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and religious deeds, whereas the man who was 
excluded from the guild would at once cease to 
have any interest in any of them. Chandeswara 
&lso quotes the same passage (Viramitrodaya p. 432) 
a ^d informs that it required the consent of all to 
become the member of a guild, but one might give 
ll P the membership of his own accord. 

We have already seen that the guild could sit 
in judgement upon its members in cases which 
affected or had a tendency to affect its transaction 
°f business. But the following passages from 
Brihaspati (I. 28,30) show that the guild also formed 
part of the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
“ Relatives, guilds, assemblies (of co-habitants) 
and other persons duly authorised by the King 
should decide law suits among men excepting 
causes concerning violent crimes (sahasa) ; when 
a cause has not been duly investigated by meetings 
°f kindred, it should be decided after due 
deliberation of guilds; when it has not been (duly) 
examined by guilds, it should be decided by 
assemblies (of co-habitants); and when it has not 
been (sufficiently) made out by such assemblies, 
(it should be tried) by appointed (judges) ” [8. B. E. 
Vol. XXXIII. p. 281]. The Chapter in which 
these passages occur deals generally with the 
constitution of the courts of justice and there is 
Nothing to show that the judicial functions of the 
guilds noticed here related to its members alone 
or simply with reference to its own proper business. 
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The very fact that Brihaspati lias noticed these 
latter functions separately in a later chapter, 
seems to prove that in the passage quoted above, 
reference is made to the guilds as ordinary courts 
of law. The exception noticed in Ch. I. verse 28 
(just quoted) viz., causes concerning violent crimes 
(sahasa) also proves that the writer had in view 
only the ordinary cases to be tried by ordinary 
courts of justice. ' 

Besides the craft guilds, there was another 
/form of co-operative production carried on 
kinder joint stock principles. The basis of 
partnership in these cases consisted not of the 
capital money contributed by each, but of the 
skill and technical knowledge which each brought 
to the work. As this naturally varied in different 


persons the share of profit which each enjoyed was 
also different. Thus Brihaspati says (ch. XIV. 
28ff.) “ when goldsmiths or or other artists ( i. e., 
workers in silver, thread, wood, stone or leather) 
practise their art jointly, they shall share profits 
in due proportion, corresponding to the nature 
of their work ” (3. B. E. Yol. XXXIII p. 340). On 
tho same principle, “ the headman among a 
number of workmen jointly building a house 
or temple or digging a pool or making articles 
of leather is entitled to a double share (of the 
remuneration) ’’ [IIjUI. p. 311] and among the 
musicians “ he who knows how to beat the time 
shall take a shai'e and a half but the singers 
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' shall take equal shares ” (Ibid.). Even among thieves 
and freebooters “ four shares shall be awarded to 
their chief, he who is (specially) valiant shall receive 
three shares ; one (particularly} able shall take two 
and the remaining associate snail share alike 
[Hid.). On the other hand, if any one of them is 
arrested, the money spent for his release shall he 
shared by all alike (Katyilyana, quoted in 
Vivadratnnkar, p. 126.). It may also be noted that the 
priests carried on sacrificial acts and ceremonies on 
the same principle ol. partnership (Brihaspati, 
XIV. 15). Thus of 16 priests at a sacrifice, the 
four chief ofliciators who receive about half, and 
the second, third and fourth groups, respectively 
half, r r d and £th of that. The commentator 
explains that if, for example, the sacrificial fee 
consists of 100 cows, each of the first group would 
receive 12, each of the succeeding groups 6, 4, and 3 
respectively (Viramitrodaya, p. 387). 

1 IVe shall now advert to caste in its occupational 
/aspect and the first important remark to make in 
this connection is that while the occupation of 
the first two castes remained much the same as in 
the days of Manu, the occupation of the Vaisyas 
had undergone a change. “ ^lf c f®?T’ fow- 

says the BhTigavat Gita but agriculture 
and cattle-breeding had ceased to he the 
occupation of the Vaisyas and had now become 
the occupation of the Sudras; so that the Vaisyas 
were now only traders. The spread of Buddhist 
87 
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sentiment (specially under Harsha) with its aversion 
to the taking of life must be hold responsible for this 
change of occupation. The ploughing of land in 
which action worms and insects are inevitably killed 
were gradually looked upon as sinful and eventually 
prohibited to the Dwijas : a prohibition which is also 
noticed in Manu. These classes hence withdrew from 
agiiculture and left it in the hands of the Sudras. 
In tlie Punjab and elsewhere, however, several 
communities did not mind this prohibition and 
hence their sinking in public estimation to the 
rank of the Sudras. Another important change in 
occupation can lie gathered from another statement 
of Hiuen Tsang. Thus in Watters Yol. I. page 170 
we find that “ sovereignty for many successive 
generations has been exercised by the Kshatriyas 
aLuie. lleb el lions and regicides have occasionally 
arisen, other castes assuming the distinction. 1 ’ Hiuen 
Tsang does not even make the greet Harsha, 
his own benefactor and patron a Kshatriya 
hut a Vaisya, a fact which is also indicated by the 
sufiix ‘ hardhana ’ assumed by many Kings of the 
family and also the suffix ‘ bhuti ’ in the name of 
Pushyabhuti, its founder mentioned by Baua. We 
might in this connection refer to the existence of 
untouchables at that time who are now called 
Panehamas or the fifth class. “ Butchers, fishermen, 
public performers, executioners and scavengers have 
tbeir liabitatioi n iu iko ! by a distinguishing sign ” 
(Watters, Vol. 1. p. 117). 
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According to Hiuen Tsang, the people are not 
subject to forced labour. When the public woiks 
Squire it, labour is exacted but paid for. The 
payment is in strict proportion to the work done. 

I The evidences of the foreign trade of India in 
)tins period are numerous. The representations of 
s bips and boats furnished by Ajantu paintings aie 
mostly in cave No. 2 of which the date is placed 
between 525-650. And these representations afford a 
vivid testimony to the ancient foreign trade of India 
Griffiths has rightly remarked. The contemporary 
literary works also hint at the nourishing condition 
°f shipping and ship-building and the development 
of sea-borne trade. Thus one passage in the Vrihat 
Samhita (J . 8.) refers to the existence of shippers and 
sailors as a class whose health is,said to be influenced 
by the Moon. Another (7. 6) refers to the stellar 
influences affecting the fortunes of traders, ph\ sicians, 
shippers and the like. The third (6. o») also 

mentions a particular conjunction of stars similarly 
affecting merchants and sailors. The fourth (10. o) 
refers to the existence of a class of small shippers 
who probably are confined to inland navigation. 
The fifth (10. 10) mentions the causes which bring 
about the sickness of passengers sailing in sea-going 
vessels on voyages and ol others. The sixth 
(44. 12) recommeuds as the place for an auspicious 
sea-bath the seaport where there is a great flow of 
gold due to multitudes of merchantmen arriving in 
safety, after disposing oil exports abroad, I;' a n 
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with treasure The popular drama of llatnabali 
which is usually attributed to King Harsha relates 
the story of the Ceylonese Princess, daughter of 
King "V ikramabahu being shipwrecked in mid-ocean 
and brought thence by some merchants of the town 
of Kausambi. In the Dasakumarcharit of Dandl 
there is the story of a merchant named Ratnobhava 
who goes to an island called Kalavema, marries there 
a girl, but while returning home is shipwrecked ; 
and another of Mitragupta who goes on board a 
Yavana ship and losing* his way arrives at an isle 
different from his destination. These evidences are 
corroborated by the accounts of Hiuen Tsang. 
According to him the people of Surastra derived 
their livelihood from the sea by en o> a°in <r 
in commerce (Beal, Buddhist Records, VoL II. 
p. 269). 

About this time, swarms of daring adventurers 
anticipating the enterprise of the Drakes and Fro- 
bishers or more probably of the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed in search of plenty till the shores of Java 
arrested their progress and gave scope to their 
colonising ambition. Mr Sewell says “Native 
tradition in Java relates that about the beginning of 
the 7th century (603 A. D. according to Ferguesson) 
a Prince of Gujrat arrived in the island with 5000 
followers and settled at Alataraiu. A little later 
lOOO more immigrants arrived to support him. 
lie and his followers wore Buddhists and from his 
time Buddhism was lirniJy established ms the 
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religion of Java. (Antiquarian Notes in Java in 

J - R. A. S. 1906, p. 402). 

Nor is this all. “When the Chalukya Prince, 
brother of the King of Kalvan was founding a new 
kingdom at Rajmundry, which involved the rooting 
out and dispersion of the pre-existing rulers, nothing 
is more probable than that some of the fugitives 
should have found their way to Pegu. One Tamil 
MS. refers to a party of Buddhist exiles, headed 
by a King of Manda flying in a ship from the 
Coast 55 (Sir A. P. Phayre’s History of Pegu in A. 
S. .1. 1873) Mr. Perguosson remarks (Indian 

Architecture, p. 10*3). “ The splended remains at 

Amarabati show that from the mouths of Krishna 
and Godavari the Buddhist of X. and N. W. India 
colonised Pegu, Cambodia and eventually Java.” 

There was a brisk trade with China in this period. 
Thus we are told (1) ‘ As regards Tat’sin and 

Tienchu (India) far out on the western ocean, we 
have to say that although the envoys of the two 
Han dynasties, Chang Chieu and Panchlao have 
experienced the special difficulties of this road, yet 
traffic in merchandise has been effected and goods 
have been sent out to the foreign tribes, the force oi: 
winds driving them far away across the waves of the 
sea ’—Sung-shu (about 500 A. 1).) (2) ‘(in the west of 
it (Tienchu, i. e. 9 India) they carry on much trade 
by sea to Tat’sii* and Auhsi, specially in the articles 
of Tat 5 sin such as all kinds of precious things, 
corals, amber, ehtmpi (gold jadestoue) chuchi (a 
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kind of pearls) etc. 5 —Liang-shu (629 A. D.) (3) 

£ The merchans of this country (China) frequently 
visit Punam (Siam), Tienchu (India), Jihnam 
(Annam) and Chiao-chi (Tongkin)’ Besides tliese 
evidences quoted by Mr. G. Hirth in his “ China 
and the Roman Orient 55 we find the following in 
Dr. J. Edkin’s book “ Chinese Buddhism 55 (pp. 92- 
94) — “ Many embassies came from the countries 
lying between India and China during the time of 
Sung-wen-ti. Their chief object was to congratulate 
the ruling emperor on the spread of Buddhism in 
his dominions'and to pave the way for more frequent 
intercourse on the ground of identity of religion. 
The life of an Indian monarch preserved in the 
history of this dynasty expresses his admiration of 
Emperor Wen-ti in glowing language. He adds 
that " though separated by a wide sea, it was his wish 
to have embassies passing and repassing between 
the two countries. 5 5 5 The Chinese historian 
Mo-touan-liu of the 13th Century confirms this and 
refers to a Ceylonese embassy and a letter of Wen-ti. 
Numerous other evidences show that in the 6th and 
7th centuries there was a continued development 
of commerce between India and China following in 
the track of intercourse between the two countries 
both by sea and land. Thus the Chinese geographer 
Chia-T.iii roc >rds in his <e Hiian;-h ua-hsi^ta-chi 55 
“ Ta-mo (i. e., Bodhi-dharma) come floating on the 
sea, to Pan-yu (i. e. t Canton) 55 [J. R. A. S. 1S90 and 
Edkin’s Chinese Buddhism p. 1001. This was in 
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. ® A- D. The Kwai-Yuen Catalogue records that 
111 A. D. Paramati of Ujjain arrived on the 

southern coast of China at the invitation of the 
Emperor IVu of the Llan dynastry. It also 
mentions that Punya-Upachaya, a native of Central 
India came to China from Ceylon in 555 A. D. while 
Jnanbluidra, a Buddhist from Palyan of the 
southern Ocean came to China for the second time 
after having visited India from China by sea. Suyshoo, 
a Chinese history of the Suy dynasty states that in 
607 A. T). the King of Ceylon “ sent the Brahmin 
Kewmo-lo with 30 vessels to meet the approaching 
ships which conveyed an embassy from China.” 
^ioi is this all. Cosmos Indicopleustes (535 A. D.) 
is the first Western author who according to Dr. 
Vincent (Commerce of the Ancients Vol. II. pp. 
507-600) “ fully asserts the intercourse by sea 
between India and China.” In his Christian Topo- 
giaphy, lie describes Ceylon as the centre of com¬ 
merce between China and the Gulf of Persia and 
the lied Sea. It was also “ a great resort of ships 
Irom all parts of India, from Persia and Ethiopia 
and in like manner it despatches many of its own 
to foreign ports.” He describes Ceylon under the 
name of vS er end ip as the plaoe where “ were imported 
silk of Sinae-Roman China and the precious 
spices of the eastern countries and which were 
conveyed thence to all parts of India and to other 
countries.” Vgain the Ohu-Pan-Chih of Chao Jukua, 
Chinese traveller of the 13th century relates 
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that during the period between Cheng-Kuan (A. D. 
627-650) and T’ien-Shon (A. B. 690-692) of T’ang 
dynasty, the people of Tein-chu (i.e., India) sent 
envoys with tribute to China (J. It. A. S. 1S96. 
p. 490). In the 7th century A. B. the Indo-Chinese 
intercourse was a little disturbed. Matouanlin 
states that Yangti the lirst emperor of the Sui 
dynasty (605 A. B.) sent Eeitou to summon the 
Tibetans, Indians and other people to pay him 
homage. Many princes responded to this but the 
Indian Kings alone refused to enter into such a 
subsidiary alliance. The emperor Was highly 
enraged at this. 

With the accession, however, of the Tang dynasty 
in 626 A. B. the troubles were over and the Indo- 
Chinese intercourse revived. In 611 A. I). 
Harshabardhau hearing of the glories of China 
and its the then emperor Tai-tsoung from Yuan 
Chwang sent some ambassadors and a letter to 
the Chinose emperor. In reply, the Chinese 
emperor sent an officer under Li-i whom Ilarsha 
received at the head of his ministers and again 
offered as presents some mica-laminae, some 
perfumes and a tree called Bodhi-drurna (The tree 
of Intelligence). The mission sent by the Chinese 
emperor in return for this embassy reached Magadha 
in 648 A. B. when the latter had died and the 
throne been usurped by his minister Arjunaswa. 
The usurper gave the mission a hostile reception 
and plundered its property, Wang-hiuen-tso who 
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was in charge of the mission fled to Tibet 
and came down with a Tibetan army, reinforced 
an army of 7000 horsemon from Nepal and 
inflicted a disastrons defeat upon Arjunaswa. 

Waddell’s “Tibetan Invasion of India in 
^7 A. D. and Its Results ” in the Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. Jan. 1911 pages 37-65). 

n the same century different parts of India sent 
commercial expeditions to China in 667, 668, 672, 
690-92 (Montouanlin; Panthier p. 53; Julien 
P- III.). 

^ An interesting sidelight has boen thrown by 
Lao-Siiu 595-667 and I-Tsiug (who came to India 
m 67o A. D.) on the trade-routes between India 
and China with their convenient halting places. 
Thus Tao-sun (An account of Buddhist 
legions, Part I. 10. 6.) mentions three routos from 
China to India. The first is to the S. W. of lako 
Top to Tibet and Nepal. The second is from 
Shan-shen to Khotan and so on. The third is tho 
outward one followed by Hiuen Tsang. I-Tsing 
has recorded the itenaries of about 60 Chinese 
pilgrims who visited India in the 7th century A. I), 
fiom which it is clear that tho whole coast of 
Farther India from Burma to China and also 
of the islands of the Malaya Archipelago was studded 
with prosperous Indian colonios and naval stations 
which ships regularly flying in the Eastern waters 
between India and China used as convenient halting 
places. I-Tsing refers to more th in ten such colonies 
38 
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where Indian manners, customs and religious 
practices prevailed together with Sanskrit learning. 
These were Sri-Bhoja in Sumatra, Kalinga in Java, 
Mahasin in Borneo and . the islands of Bali, 
Bhojapara etc. In these naval stations passengers 
often changed their ships, though many would come 
direct to Bengal like I-Tsing who disembarked 
at the port of Tamralipti, while others would halt 
at Ceylon, to reship themselves for Bengal like 
Fa-Hien. 

As regards the trade with Japan following as in 
the case of China, in the track of religious intercourse 
between the two countries which developed during the 
period, we have a few evidences to adduce. Japanese 
tradition records the names of many Indian evangelists 
who visited Japan to propagate the religion of Lord 
Buddha. Thus Bodhi-Dharma after working in China 
came to Japan and had an interview with Prince 
Shotoker (A. D. 573-021). Mr. Havell in his Indian 
Sculpture and Painting remarks “ From the seaports 
of her eastern and western coasts India sent streams 
of colonists, missionaries, . 11.1 craftsmen all over 
Southern Asia, Ceylon, Siam and for distant Cam¬ 
bodia. Through China and Korea Indian art entered 
Japan about the middle >i the 0th century.” For 
a fuller account of the economic relations between 
India and Japan in the year following the death of 
Harsha, the reader is referred to (1) Rev. Daito 
Shimaji’s article < n “ India and Japan in Ancient 
Times ” in l (2) Dr. Taka-kusu’s article on “ What 
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Japan owes to India ” in the Journal of the Indo- 
Japanese Association for January, 1910). 

We should bear in mind that her trade in Eastern 
waters alone was not able to give full scope to India s 
throbbing international life in this period, 
have already seen in tho evidences of Cosmos Indico 
pleustes (535 A. D.) that trade was carried on in 
this period between India and tho coasts oi tin Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea and Ethiopia. Already in this 
period, taking advantage of the anarchy ^ and 
chaos that followed the disruption of the Gupta 


Empire and the Hun inundations, the Arabs invaded 
Sind and the Punjab both by sea (037 A. E.) and 
through Persia (050-060). From Reinand’s Memoire 
Sur l’Inde, 170, 176 we learn that the Arabs in 637 
invaded Thana from Oman and Broach and Sindh 
from Bahrein. King Kliusru II of Persia in the 
30th year of his reign (625-20 A. D.) received a 
complimentary embassy from Pulakeshi II. The 
courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy from 
Persia ‘which was received in the Indian court 
with due honour (V. A. Smith. E. H. I. 384-385). 

There is a large fresco-painting in the cave No. 1 
at Ajanta which is still easily recognisable as a vivid 
representation of the ceremonial attending the 
presentation of their credentials by the Persian 
envoys. As a result of this ti'ade with I eisia a lar_,<_ 
contingent of Indian merchants settled in Persia and 
wo are told by HiueD Tsang that in the chief cities of 
Persia, Hindus were settled enjoying the full 
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practice of their religion (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, 
CCCLXXXV). After the destruction of Rome in 
the latter half of the 5th century Constantinople 
became the centre of Indo-European trade which 
flew in not only through the Oxus and the Caspian 
but also along the Red Sea and the Nile. But the 
rise of Islam soon proved a wet blanket to Indo- 
European trade which was forced to resume its 
old and tedious route. Goods were carried up the 
Indus ; thence on camels to the banks of the Oxus ; 
thence to the Caspian Sea; thence through Volga 
and Don to the Black Sea whence ships carried 
them to Constantinople. 

Some idea of the trade of Ceylon in this period 
can be gathered from the accounts of Cosmos. He 
says “I rom all India, Persia, Ethiopia, between which 
countries it is situated in the middle, an infinite 
number of vessels arrive at, as well as go from, Ceylon. 

Prom the interior of the continent as for instance 
from China and other commercial countries, it receives 
silk, aloes, cloves and other productions, which it 
exports to Malabar where the pepper grows and to 
Calliene (near Bombay) whence is brought steel and 
cloth, for the latter is also a great port. It likewise 
makes consignments to Sindh on the borders of 
India and also to Persia, Yemen and Adule. Prom 
all these countries it receives articles of produce 
which again it transmits into the interior, together 
with its Own productions. Selandie (Sinhala Dwlpa) 
is consequently a great emporium and being situated 
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111 tlio middle of the Indian Ocean, it receives 
Merchandise as well as sends it to all parts of the 
^ °rld (quoted in Heeren’s Historical Researches 
^ °^ 4 H- p. 298). Professor Heeren adds si during a 
s P ace °f a thousand years, that is, from 500 B. C. to 
500 A.D., the island of Ceylon so conveniently 
situated for such a purpose, continued to be the 
great emporium of the Hindu carrying trade from 
Adule on the east of Africa, Yemen and Malabar 
an d the Ultra-Gangetic Peninsula, even to China. 9 * 
iIe also says “ Ceylon was the common mart of 
Australian Commerce 99 (Historical lleserches Yol. 
tl. p. 42G). The enormous wealth of Ceylon due 
to this commerce made Ceylon—the Golden Lanka, 
a trit e phrase in the historical and fabulous writings 
of India and Ceylon. 

Coming to the chief centres of trade with their 
articles of import and export we find that Cosmos 
Indicopleustes in his Christian Topography speaks of 
Mnla or Malabar as the chief seat of the pepper 
i*ade and mentions the five pepper marts of Pouda- 
Pa-tana, Nalopatana, Salopatana, Mangarouth and 
^ ar ti and also other ports farther northward on the 
Western coast such as Kallyan and Gujrat. In 
•>2G he found Sindhu or Debal and Orhet i.e 
rat ha or Yerabal as leading places of trade 
with Ceylon (Yule’s Cathay I. CLXXVI1I.) 
About this time as Ferguesson lias pointed 
Amaravatl, at the mouth of the Krishna was 
Su perseded as the port lor the Golden Chersonese 
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by tho accomplishment of the direct voyage from 
Gujrat and the west coast of India. Maritime 
trade was also carried on in the important seaports 
of Gujrat viz. Broach, Cambay and Prabhasa (as 
noticed in the Gujrat Gazetteer). Teak wood and 
bamboo of Sindan (Sanjan) were largely exported. 
Bioack lance-shafts were also exported as also 
the shoes of Cambay. Broach cotton and cloths 
must have been exported and import of horses 
came from Persia and Arabia. According to the 
Arab historians of the 8th century “ formerly 
Ya\ anas were imported and now Tapan girls and 
emarelds were exported for Arab chiefs.” According 
to Hiuen Tsang Thaneswar and Kanyakubja 
were great inland centres of trade. The Sanskrit 
drama Ratnabali refers to Kausambi as a great 
resort of merchants and traders one of whom 
rescued the Ceylonese princess, a daughter of 
Vikramabahu from a watery grave. Hiuen Tsang 
also speaks of Malayakuta (Beal II. p. 231) and 
Ceylon (Beal II. p. 239) as great centres of trade. 
On tho west coast are Tamluk and Puri. At 
this time, Pulakeshi reduced Puri “which was the 
Mistress of the western seas ” (Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s Early History of the Deccan, Ch. X.). At the 
time of Hiuen Tsang, Tamluk was still an important 
Buddhist harbour. It was “ situated on a bay, 
could be approached both by land and water and 
contained stores of rare and precious merchandise 
and a wealthy population. 1 ” According to I-Tsing 
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Tamralipti is 40 Yojanas south from the eastern 
limit of India. The people are rich .this 


is the place where we embarked when returning' 
to China,” (Taka-kusu’s I-Tsing- XXXIII, XXXIV). 
Ihe Dasakumurqkarit of Dandi written in 7th 
century A. D. mentions it. So also does the 
Buddhist work Dasa-Bhumisvara. It continued 
to be an important port even in later times. 
In 1276 some Buddhist monks of Tamluk went 
to Penang and reformed Buddhism there. About 
I4i93 Ramachandra Kavi-Bharatl went to Ceylon 
fiom that place. But soon after as Sir W. W. 

1 Hlmter remarks in his “ Orissa ” p. 315 the 
harbours were left high and dry by the landmaking 
rhersandthe receding sea. Religious prejudices 
combined with the changes of Nature to make the 
Bengalees unenterpresing upon the ocean.” 

In the town of Thaneswar, the stalls are arranged 
on both sides of the road with appropriate signs. 
Those who cultivate the royal estates says Hiuen 
Isang had to pay Jrd of the produce. The river 
passages and the roadbarriers are open on payment 
°f a toll. Again “the private demesne of the crown 
are divided into four parts ; the first is for 
carrying out the affairs of state and providing 
sacrificial offering. The second fur providing 
subsidies for the ministers and chief officers 
°f the state. The third for rewarding men of 
distinguished ability. The fourth for charity to 
religious bodies whereby the field of merit is culti- 
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■vated. In this way the taxes of the people are 
light (Beal, p. 87). 

J Coming to the trade organisations of the 
period we find that trade was carried on under joint 
stock principles. ILiuen Tsang refers to companies 
of sea-merchants with merchant-chiefs (Beal, 
vol. II. 125, 253) Brihaspati (XIV. 1-32) has 
laid down rules for the joint transaction of 
business (^5 As the success of the 

“ joint stock company depends upon the individuals 
that form it” Brihaspati lays down in detail 
persons unworthy of a joint stock business. Says 
he “Trade or other occupations should not he 
carried on hy prudent men jointly with incom¬ 
petent or lazy persons or with such as are afflicted 
with an illness, ill-fated or destitute. A man 
should carry on business jointly with persons 
of noble parentage, clever, active, intelligent, 
familiar with coins, skilled in revenue " and 
expenditure, honest and enterprising” (S. B. E. 
vol. XXXIII. p. 330). Besides their duties 
concerning the joint business the company also 
looked after the interests of the members after 
their death. Thus says Brihaspati “should any 
partner in trade happen to die through want of 
proper care his goods must be shown and (delivered) 
to officers appointed by the King” (S. B E vol 
XXXIII p. 338). 

Coming to the constitution of the Joint 
Stock Company we find that they had their chiefs 
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referred to by Hiueu Tsaug. The democratic 
character of the company is shown by the following 
rules and regulations :—•“whatever property one may 
give (or lend) authorised by many or whatever 
contract they may cause to be executed, all that is 
(considered as having been) done by all” (S.B.E. 
vol. XXXIII p. 337). Again Brihaspati 

endorses the view of Narada who says “ loss, 
expenses and profits of each partner are proportioned 
to the amount contributed by him to the joint 
stock.” Coming to the relation of the members to 
the corporate body, we find that “ when any one 
among them is found out to have practised 
deceit in a purchase or sale, he must be cleared 
by oath (or ordeal)”. They aro themselves 
pronounced to be arbitrators and witnesses for 
one another in doubtful cases and when a 

fraudulent act has been discovered unless a 
(previous) feud should exist between them 
B. E. vol. XXXIII p. 337). If after this 
his guilt was established he should be paid his capital 
and expelled from the company, his profits being 
forfeited to it as Ynjnabalkya had already laid down 
(II. 268). Again according to Brihaspati when 
(a single partner acting) without the assent (of the 
other partners) injures (their joint property) through 
his negligence or against their express injunctions, 
he niust by himself give a compensation to all his 
Partners (S. B. E. Vol. XXXIU. pp. 337-8). 
B ut <c that partner, on the other hand, who by his 
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own efforts preserves (the common stock) from a 
danger unapprehendcd through fate or the king, 
shall be allowed a tenth part of it (as a reward) 
[Brihaspati, XIV. 10]. 

Besides a regular system of metallic currency we 
find on the authority of Hiuen Tsang that cowries 
and beads were used as media of exchange 
in lvong-tutu (Ganjam) [Beal, Vol. II. p. 207]. 
According to the same authority gold coins were 
used in Nepal (ILicL p. 80). According to Arab 
historians the Roman dinars were used in Gujrat. 
Wo do not know whether the guilds performed 
the functions of modern banks by accepting 
endowments and giving interest as they have 
done in the previous periods but we have got an 
inscription at the Vailla-bhatta-Swamin Temple of 
Gwalior which shows that as late as 877 A. D. 
endowments were made with the guilds as of old. 
Thus it records an endowment made with the guilds 
of oil-millers and gardeners who should give one 
palik i of oil per oilmill every month and fifty 
garlands every day respectively for the temple 
out >f the interest of the endowments (Epigra- 
phia Indica, Vol. I. p. 159 ff.). 

Yuan Chwang found India prosperous and the 
reasons are not far to seek. A judicious distri¬ 
bution of lands among all classes of people is the 
root of a country’s welfare and India is blest in this 
respect from the earliest times, Moreover, we have 
already seen that India in this period cultivated 
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commercial relations with Pegu, Cambodia, 
Java, the islands of the Malaya Archipelago, 
China, and even Japan in the east and with the 
provinces of the Roman Empire, Arabia, Persia, 
Ethiopia and the coasts of the Red Sea in the west. 
She had trading settlements in southern China, 
iu Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali, Bhojapara, in 
all the chief cities of Persia and even on the coasts 
of the Persian and Bahrein Gulf. In the sixth cen¬ 
tury, apparently driven out by the white Huns the 
Jats from the Indus and tho Cutch occupied the 
islands of the Bahrein Gulf. Thus both the 
East and West become the theatre of Indian ci mmer- 
cial activity and gave scope to the artisans and 
merchants. As a consequence, she had the balance 
of trade clearly iu her favour as of old, a balance 
which could only be settled by the export of 
precious metals from the countries commercially 
indebted to her. Eor, a genial climate and a 
fertile soil, coupled with the industry and 
frugality of her people made India virtually indepen¬ 
dent of foreign nations in respect of the necessaries 
of life while tho ideal of simple living and free 
thinking must have rendered the secondary wants 
of the mass of the people very limited in number. 
Thus has she been for many centuries the final 
depository of a large portion of the metallic wealth 
of the world. It was this thuv or “ drain ” of gold info 
India which as we have seen, so far hack as tin; 1st. 
oentury A. 1). was the cause of alarm and regret 
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to Pliny. It was probably also the same flow of 
of gold into the country, that even earlier still 
in the fifth century B. C. enabled the small 
Indian satrapy of Darius to pay him 360 Eubolic 
talents of gold, worth fully £ 1,290,000 and 
constituting^ about one-third of the total bullion 
revenue of the Asiatic Provinces (Herodotus III). 
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